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More Notes on the “ Introduction of the Silkworm into the. 

Punjab:” By Henry Cope, Esq. 

To tup. Secretary Agri-Horticultural Society op India. 

Sir, —So far back as the year 1858, your Society did ine 
the honor to publish a few remarks on “ The Intro¬ 
duction of the Silk worm into the Punjab.” In that com¬ 
munication I did my best to prove that it was, not only, 
possible to rear that precious insect in this Proviuee, but 
that it might be done with advantage and profit to those 
who might be inclined to engage in the pursuit of an 
undertaking, calculated to promote their own interests, as 
well as to introduce a new and important branch of indus¬ 
try into this part of India, the more especially as the local 
manufacture of silk goods was large, and the demand for 
the raw material very considerable. 

There seemed, as has already been stated on various 
occasions, but one dou^t in the minds of those who were 
inclined to my opinion, on the question of rea;j|\g silk¬ 
worms in the plains. It was conceded. there would be 
difficulty in introducing silk cultivation into the sub¬ 
montane portions of the Province, but there was a linger- 
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Bombay Presidency, and did not succeed merely because he 
could not concentrate a sufficiency of food, on any given spot, 
found that in the JDekkau they would bear a heat of 83°, but 
not more, 75° being the degree of temperature under the 
influence of which they thrive to the best advantage. In 
a rearing house properly constructed, I entertain no doubt 
that the temperature could be kept to that point, or even 
lower, up to the middle of April, when all operations, with 
acclimated eggs, could cease; with the bulk days before. 

As the number of cocoons obtained was, of course, very 
considerable, I made ail attempt to secure the services of 
one or two Bengalee l-eelers, but it was unsuccessful, and 
1 was under the necessity of sending a large proportion of 
my produce to Bengal to be reeled. It did not improve by the 
voyage, and by exposure to the rainy season, but still Mr. 
C. S. Turnbull, Chief Manager of Messrs. Watson and Co/s 
Filature, at Ghotal, to whom I have to express my thauks for 
this and other favors, was able to reel some skeins of silk 
that were greatly admired by the members of your Society, 
as may be seen by reference to a report of the monthly pro¬ 
ceedings, and again valued above Bengal silk. Heeled fresh, 
on the spot, by an approved artisan, I am quite sure the 
result would have been still more satisfactory. The cocoons 
not reeled were disposed of in bulk. 

Eleven of the skeins reeled by Mr. Turnbull, were sub¬ 
mitted, by His Excellency’s express desire, to the Itight 
Honorable the Viceroy and Governor General, who, passing 
through the Punjab at the time my experiment was in pro¬ 
gress, did me the honor to summon me to a private audience 
at Lahore, during which His Lordship expressed much 
interest in this undertaking, as on other matters, and desir- 
communicate its progress and issue to him direct, 
lie has been pleased to order the transmission of the 
skeins, submitted for his Excellency’s inspection, to England, 
for examination and report. When favored with the result 
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I will do myself the pleasure to communicate it to the 
Society. 

I need hardly say that the flattering and favorable direct 
notice taken of my endeavours, in this direction, by Her 
Majesty’s representative in India, materially stimulated 
iny endeavours, and I here take the opportunity of publicly 
acknowledging, with thankfulness, the grant to me, by His 
Excellency in Council, on the recommendation of His Honor 
the Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, of one hundred acres of 
valuable land, in the immediate vicinity of Umritsur, rent 
free in perpetuity, “ in consideration of my exertions towards 
the development of the agricultural resources of the Punjab.” 
Ilis Excellency was pleased to observe on the occasion 
of this grant, that “Mr. Cope’s active and judicious 
exertions to increase and improve the staple products of 
the Punjab, have, for sometime past, been observed by 
the Governor General in Council, who is of opinion that 
the grant proposed by the Lieut. Governor will be well 
bestowed. His Excellency in Council, therefore, gladly 
accedes to the proposal of the Punjab Government.” I 
have, also, to express, as publicly, my thanks to Mr. McLeod, 
Financial Commissioner, for the manner in which he was so 
good as to bring my small services forward in his last annual 
report, and for the uniform support he has afforded to any 
suggestions I have, from time to time, made in regard to 
commercial or agricultural matters affecting this Province. 

Being much occupied in the early part of the present 
year and having then' no available room, for larger ope¬ 
rations, I reared only a small number of worms as com¬ 
pared with the experiment of last year; my manager had 
gone to Kashmeer, and, I had to put up with a dissi¬ 
pated Bengalee who neglected his charge greatly, and 
I had very little time to attend to it. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all these disadvantages I obtained a considerable quan¬ 
tity of very fair cocoons. I employed Jaffer Alee, of Dhereea, 
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to reel them after his coarse fashion, and soon found ready 
purchasers for the produce in the Umritsur market, @ I t, 
8. per seer, which was, at the time, a better price, by 2 Its. 
than that obtained, for the Bokhara silk, in the same market. 

As there is, now, a large increase in the cultivation of 
the mulberry in the Government Garden, I propose, should 
my life be spared so long, to try an experiment during the 
season of 1862, with the view of ascertaining, practically, 
which kind of leaf is best suited to the worm in this 
country. There are now four distinct species of which 
three arc available for use on a considerable scale, while 
of the fourth I can obtain a sufficiency for my purpose. 

First —the common standard mulberry tree, apparently in¬ 
digenous to the country, probably the Moaus nigra, of which, 
unfortunately, the great majority is fruit-bearing, and that 
in such masses, just at the time when the leaves would bo 
required in the largest quantity that the removal of the 
unripe fruit, from amongst the leaves, occupies much time 
and entails much trouble. The male plant of this spe¬ 
cies is, however, unobjectionable in this respect, but does 
not propagate, with any thing like facility, from cuttings, 
while it would take two or three years, with a considerable 
waste of land, to ascertain whether seedlings are male 
or female. On this account alone, the more extensive propa¬ 
gation of this species, for the purposes of silk worm feeding, 
is not desirable. The only use to which it could be applied, 
as it is so abundant here, would be to furnish young leaves 
when they first bud, for the young worms, and so econo¬ 
mize, in a small way, the supply of the more suitable kinds. 
I made, in 1860, about 1,800 cuttings from a promising 
male tree: of this number, not more than per cent took 
root,Jjut those that did certainly have shot up most vigor¬ 
ously, are covered with strong healthy leaves, and will afford 
ample food, next season, to the extent required for an 
experiment of the kind I propose. 
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Secondly .—The Shah Toot (royal mulberry) with long 
white sweet fruit, introduced, it is said, from Kashmeerinto 
raauy gardens about here, grafted on the indigenous stock, 
and so much prized, on account of its really pleasant fruit, 
that I dare say it would be difficult to induce the proprietors 
to part with the leaves, as they say the stripping them off 
would injure the tree. Otherwise they appear to me well 
suited for feeding worms. I have not yet met with a 
male plant, and suppose it would be difficult to find one, 
as, of course, only fruit-bearing grafts are used; but should 
I be successful I will use my endeavours to propagate 
some plants from cuttings, well assured that they could be 
turned to material use. 

Thirdly .—The Philippine Island Mulberry known as the 
Morus multicaulis, than which, in the matter of propagation, 
it would probably be difficult to find a more prolific plant 
within the range of any cultivation. It has been described, 
but not quite accurately, by Colonel Sykes, as may be seen 
by a reference to vol. 8 (page 340) of the Transactions of your 
Society, the Colonel having, I suspect, confused the leaves 
of the Chinese species, with those of the one he so strongly, 
and so justly, recommends. Cuttings of this species were 
first obtained from Saharanpoor sometime in 1853 by the 
Agri-Horticultural of the Punjab, and I was then greatly 
struck with their wonderful growth. It has since been 
cultivated in that Society’s garden, though not to any 
great extent, and when the Umritsur garden was formed 
I obtained a small supply from that quarter. Prom Saha- 
raupoor itself I received an addition to my stock. From 
these, and reproductions in the Umritsur Garden, I have 
now secured plants enough to afford cuttings, with those 
of the next species, to plant from sixty to seventy acres of 
land in the commencement of 1862. The growth is some¬ 
times astonishing. Cuttings, put down in February, 1861, 
have shot up into plants, now (October) all more than six 
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feet high, while many are eight, nine and ten, and some 
as high as twelve, feet, covered, from top to bottom of their 
numerous wide-spreading stems, with fine healthy leaves; 
while, such is the power of reproduction of this species, 
that I am within bounds, when I assert that 95 per cent of 
cuttings, put down in February, will thrive, if treated with 
the most ordinary care and watered to a reasonable extent. 
The more it is cut the greater number of stems, and, as a 
matter of course, of leaves does it produce. Its roots strike 
deeply, and if on taking up any plant, parts of the root are 
left in the ground, any where near the surface, they throw 
up new stems in a very short time. 

Fourthly .—The Chinese Mulberry or ‘ Moaus Sinensis’, a 
very strongly marked species, supplies of which were obtain¬ 
ed, from Lahore and Saharanpoor, at the same time as the 
former, aud of which Mr. Fortune speaks very highly as 
affording the best silk produced in China. It is propagated 
with equal facility with the Moaus multicaulis, but though 
the leaves are very much larger (some full twelve inches from 
the stalk to the apex and nine inches broad) 1 do not think 
the crop, in weight of leaves, of an average number of plants of 
each kind, of the same age, would be found so great. The 
stems arc not so numerous, but they are individually much 
thicker, and could, when not required for further propagation 
in the shape of cuttings, afford ample supplies of wood for 
the use of the filature The plants are, on the whole, taller 
than those of the Moaus multicaulis. My present impres¬ 
sion is that the latter will be found best suited for cultiva¬ 
tion and for feeding the worms. My experiment, if carried 
out, will assist in showing how far my surmise is correct. 

In my previous communication/ on this subject, I alluded 
to the facilities afforded in the district of Thanesur for the 
planting of Mulberry shrubs along the banks of the western 
Jumna Canal. I have some reason to believe, from corres¬ 
pondence that has recently taken place, that my sugges- 
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tion will not have been thrown away, and that plantations 
will be made in that quarter, supplies of cuttings being obtain¬ 
ed from Saharanpoor. Sometime in 1859 or 60, I forget 
which, 1 urged the subject on Major Drummond, then 
officiating Director of Canals in the Punjab. 1 was assured 
it should not be lost sight of. Major Gulliver, Superintendent 
of the Baree Doab Canal, expressing his auxiety to carry 
out my views. I am happy to say that a good commence¬ 
ment has actually been made by Capt. Fulton, in his divi¬ 
sion of the canal. His plantings at Mujoopoor, about 9 
miles from Umritsur, began rather late (September) this 
year; but it is satisfactory to hear that, even under this 
disadvantage 75 per cent of 29,000 cuttings supplied by 
me, are reported to be doing well. Capt. Dyas, the Director 
of canals, is in favor of this cultivation, and if extended, as I 
hope it will be, in the early part of 1862, very large quanti¬ 
ties of leaves will be available along portions of the Baree 
Doab canal in 1863, and worms might be reared along its 
banks. 

Ilis Highness the Baja of Kuporthulla has taken an inte¬ 
rest in this branch of agriculture with the view of improving 
his large estates in the Julundhur Doab, and plantations, 
from cuttings I supplied, have been commenced near his 
Capital. 

Enquiries have been made of me from Simla as to the 
eligibility of one large estate, about 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea, for mulberry planting and I have expressed my 
belief that it is well suited to the purpose. 

Leiut. Pogson has signified to you his intention of devoting 
his attention to the subject of Silk worm rearing on his 
estate near Simla where he is forming a Mulberry plantation, 
and 1 have reason to believe that an officer at Naoshera will 
undertake silk rearing during the coming season. 

Jaffer Alee, who never stirs abroad, without the medal 
bestowed on him by your Society, has earned some money, 
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during the last two years, from his small factory, and is 
anxious to enlarge liis plantation, whenever opportunity 
may offer, but land is obtainable with much difficulty 
in that direction. I hear that several people about Soojan- 
poor and Pathan Kote are stirring in the matter, while 
plantations, along the canal in that quarter, would probably 
decide them. Kureem Khan, of Tiloknath, has been em¬ 
ployed, besides carrying on his own small filature, by a plan¬ 
ter in the Kangra Valley. The better kinds of mulberry 
shrubs have been planted at Dhurmsala by Mr. Reginald 
Saunders, and are said to be thriving, while, as I have 
already informed you, some of the Tea-planters in the Valley 
of Kangra have expressed their full determination to graft 
silk cultivation on their more immediate pursuit. One has 
planted the mulberry largely, another has applied to me for 
cuttings, and the Overseer of the Government Tea planta¬ 
tion, at Holta, who had a quantity of the Philippine Island 
and Chinese mulberry plants at his disposal, actually reared 
silk worms this year, and though the cocoons were not first- 
rate, they were fair for a first attempt. A portion of them, 
about 28 seers, is being wound at Umritsur, and the silk 
will be sold in our market. 

Altogether the progress made, within the present year 
especially, is encouraging. Once an ample stock of leaves 
secured for the worm, there will be nothing whatever to 
stand in the way of the silkworm being reared in this and 
other parts of the province, while filatures and silk will, 
in due course, follow the “ Introduction of the silk worm 
into the Punjab,” now, I hope, only a work of time. 

We in the Punjab, who are likely to reap the advantage 
of this foresight, have great reason to be thankful to 
Dr. Wm. Jameson, Superintendent of the Saharunpoor Bo¬ 
tanical and other gardens in the N. W. Provinces, for the 
introduction and cultivation of the two shrubs likely to be 
so useful to us, should our plans be carried out, and for the 
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liberal manner in which cuttings have been distributed to all 
who applied for them. I may mention also as another en¬ 
couraging fact that Dr. Jameson had opportunities, (having 
succeeded him as Civil Surgeon to the political agency) of 
judging of Dr. Gordon’s experiment at Umbalah some years 
ago, and expressed to me, in the early part of this year, his 
firm belief that bad Dr. Gordon not been removed from 
that station, his endeavours to cultivate the silk worm at 
Umballa, a much less favorable situation certainly than 
Umritsur, would have eventuated in complete success. I 
had no knowledge of Dr. Gordon’s operations, (which I 
recently learnt extended over three years) when I first 
thought that Silk might be furnished on the spot to the 
numerous looms at Lahore and Umritsur, and I look for¬ 
ward with confidence to the full realization of my expecta¬ 
tions within the next two or three years. 

Believe me, 

Umritsur: Yours faithfully, 

2ls< October, 1861. Henry Core. 

Report on samples of Cotton from Rangoon and Etawah. 

To the Members of the Cotton Committed. 

Gentlemen, —I beg to submit, for the favour of your 
opinion, the following samples of cotton, viz:— 

Nos. 1 to 6 samples of cotton raised at Rangoon from 
foreign seed, with a report from Dr. Brandis. 

Nos. 1 and 2 raised at Etawah from native seed, with 
letter from Mr. S. Bird of Allahabad. 

A. H. Blechynden, 

Sec. A. and U. S. 


Calcutta: 

25 th Sept., 1861. 
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To the Secretary op tub Agri-horticultgral SocieW. 

For. Dept. Sir, — I am directed by the Governor Gene¬ 

ral in Council to forward to you, the accompanying copy 
No. 88, ofldUi Hay. of a letter from the Commissioner of Pegu 
and of its enclosure from Dr. Brandis, reporting upon the 
experimental cotton cultivation in Pegu during 1860-61, 
together with the samples of cotton therein referred to, 
and to request the favor of your submitting a report therein- 

C. U. Aitciiison, 

Port William : Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

The 3rd June, 1801. 

To the Secretary to the Government op India. 

Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Sir,—I have the houor to submit for the information ol 

Revenue. Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 

Council, copy of letter to my address No. 222, dated 13th 
instant, from Dr. Brandis, Superintendent of Forests report¬ 
ing upon experimental cotton cultivation in Pegu during 
18()0-61. 

2. Samples of the various descriptions of cotton raised 
are forwarded by the same steamer which conveys this 
letter, and a list of the samples is attached to Dr. Brandis’s 
letter. 

3. I trust Ilis Excellency the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil will be pleased to allow Dr. Braudis’s letter and the 
samples of cotton to be sent to the 'Agricultural Society, 
Calcutta. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

(Signed,) A. P. Phayre, 

Pegu Commr’s Oppice Commr. of Pegu and Agent 

Rangoon : to the Govr. General. 

The 14 th May, 1861. 
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To Colonel A. P. Phayre, 

Commissioner of Pegu and Agent to the 
Governor General, Rangoon. 
Sir,—I have the honor to report to you on the results of 
the experimental cotton cultivation by the Purest Depart¬ 
ment in Pegu, during 1860-61. 

2. Rangoon. The experiments in the seed of the follow¬ 
ing kinds have utterly failed. 

Brazilian, .. .. .. } 

Egyptian, -. 

Upland Georgia, .. 

Egyptian, from seed raised at 
Rangoon, 

Sea Island,.. 

Petti gulf, .. 

Texas seed sown in August 1859. has yielded a very scanty 
harvest of good cotton. 

The expenses of the Rangoon garden have amounted to. 
Contingent expenses,.. .. .. .. 147 8 0 

Pay of Gardener, .. .. .. .. 112 8 0 


Sown May and Juue, 1859. 


f 

j>Sown May and June, 1859. 


J 


Rs. 260 0 0 

3. Myodwin, Thara- Several kinds of cotton were cultivat- 
waddy district. cd at this place. 

About 4 acres were prepared and fenced in at Myodwin, 
Sea Island, Upland and New Orleans seed was sown in it, 
but all failed with the exception of a small number of Sea 
Island plants which yielded about 1016s. of cotton. 

The soil was a stiff clay and proved utterly unsuitable 
for the plants, which after suffering much from the effects 
of the late and heavy pains in November withered away 
immediately after the close of the rains. Burmese cotton 
had been cultivated on the same soil with good success. 

New Orleans Cotton sown at the village Nyounglebur 
near Myodwin on a piece of ground measuring 4/5 acre. 
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Soil—a light sand formerly (before the course of a neigh¬ 
bouring stream had been cleared) frequently exposed to 
inundations. The land was covered with elephant grass 
which was cleared away. 

The plants which had been sown in July succeeded admi¬ 
rably and yielded lOOfts. of cotton which corresponds to a 
yield of 125115s. per acre, the quality of the cotton was good. 

The expenses of the cotton cultivation at Myodwin have 
been as follows. 

Contingencies; hire of labourers, fencing, 
tools &c. .. .. .. .. .. 5G2 10 0 

The total expenditure on experimental cotton cultivation 
during the year has been, 

Contingencies, .. . .. 710 2 5 

Establishment, .. .. .. .. 112 8 0 

Total Rs. 822 10 5 

4. The experience here recorded renders it advisable to 
abandon the cultivation of foreign cotton at Rangoon and 
to concentrate all efforts upon the experiments made on the 
sandy alluvial soil at Nyouughlein, near Myodwin, or in 
localities similarly located. 

5. With this report, I beg to submit samples of the cotton 
reaped as per list annexed, and would suggest their being 
sent with a copy of this report to the Secretary Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

I have &c., 

(Signed,) D. Brandis, 

Sutdt. of Forests Office, Supdt. of Forests P. T. 

Rangoon : and M. Provinces. 

13/A. May, 1861. 


List of samples of cotton sent with the report on the ex¬ 
perimental cotton cultivation in Pegu, for 1860-61. 

1. Texas (with seed) Rangoon 1860 about 1115. 
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2. New Orleans (without seed) .Nyounglqbib, I960 first 
quality about 501bs. 

3. New Orleans -(without seed) second quality 'Ny»ung- 
lebiu 1860 about 31bs. 

4. New Orleans (with seed) Nyounglebiu 1860 hbfctt 
4tbs. 

5. Sea Island (without seed) Myodwia 1660 about 3tbs. 

6. Ditto ditto, (with seed) Myodwia 1860 about lib. 

(Signed,) D. Beandis, 

Supdt. or Forests Ofpice, Supdt. of Forests P, T 

Rangoon : and M. Provinces. 

The \%th May, 1861. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq. 

Secy, to the A. and H. Society of India, Calcutta. 

Dear Sie, — I have sent by the Steamer Agra to your 
address two small samples of cotton of native growth from 
the Etawah district and shall be much obliged if you will 
give me your opinion of it. It iB my intention to plant as 
an experiment about ten acres next season, if I can procure 
good seed, and I shall esteem it a favour if you will let me 
have what you'can spare from the Society’s stock. 

I see that there has been a reprint from the Society’s 
Journal of directions for cultivating cotton, and I should 
like much to have a copy of this, or of anyother, practical 
papers upon the subject, the expense of which I , shall he 
happy to remit you. 

Allahabad : 

Aug. 2nd, 1861 3. Bibo. 

A. H. Blechyndbn, Esq., 

* Secy . A. and H. Society of India. 

Sib, — I beg to hand yon a report on the s(x samples of 
cotton grown from foreign seed- in the experimental cotton 
cultivation in Pegu under the superihtendenoo of Dr. Bran- 
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dis, in 1860-61, and submitted to the Agricultural Society 
by the Government of India. 

No. l. Texas with This » not a desirable kind of cotton, 
being coarse, harsh and weak in fibre, 
and of a greyish color, the staple is however of fair length. 
It U impossible to give a market value to cotton before it is 
separated from the seed, as the operation of ginning will ma¬ 
terially affect the length of the staple in some descriptions, 
but this may be worth 5$rf. lb. when cleaned, (in the 
English market.) 

2. New Orleans, This is a much more useful descrip- 
cieaned. tion of cotton than the preceding, but the 

condition of the samples is bad and it is rather short in 
staple and weak in fibre and the color also is not good being 
greyish, value 6 @ 6 id. lb. in England. 

No. s. Do. do. 2nd This cotton is of the same description 
quality. as the preceding but is inferior to it in 

every respect, and the condition is even worse, being much 
stained, the value is consequently impaired and very doubtful. 
4. Do. do. with seed. This is a very suitable description of cot¬ 
ton, the staple is rather short but the fibre is of fair 
strength, value when cleaned probably 6£ @ 7d. in England. 

5. Sea Inland. The high character of the stock is maintain¬ 
ed by the sample, being of a soft and silky fibre and good 
strength and fair length of staple, but it is in very bad con¬ 
dition beiug stained and much of it tender, the value is 
therefore much impaired; if in good condition it might be 
worth 14d. ^ tfe. and in its present .condition only about 8 
@ lOd. in England. v 

s bea Island in the This is apparently the same cotton is 
s««d. the preceding only with seed, and the 

same remarks will apply to both. 


Calciu»*I 

28M September, 1861. 


Sr. Douglas. 
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Report on two samples of cotton raised at Etawah from native 
seed by Mr. S. Bird of Allahabad. 

This is a poor sample of native cotton, the color and con¬ 
dition are good but as usual with this description the staple 
is extremely short and the fibre has little or no strength, 
the want of these essential qualities, viz. length of staple 
and strength of fibre, makes this cotton take a very low 
rank, indeed the cultivation of such qualities should not 
be encouraged, but rather the reverse, and while good seed 
is procurable, the same expense and attention bestowed on 
the cultivation of these better kinds would produce a much 
better result for the grower, and a much more useful cotton 
than that now under view. No. 2 is superior in every res¬ 
pect to No. 1.; the value of No. 2 in England is about 4 \d. 
ft. 

St. Douglas. 

mh Sept., 1861. 

No. 1 . Texas cotton with seed. Staple good—color bad. 

No. 2. From New Orleans seed. Staple rather short—badly 
cleaned. 

No. 3. Ditto, ‘ditto. Staple short—color bad. 

No. 4. Ditto, ditto with seed. Staple long—color good. 

No. 5. From Sea Island seed. Staple good—color indiffer¬ 
ent 

No. 6. Ditto, ditto with seed. Staple good—color bad. 

No. 1. Etawah cotton from native seed. Staple short- 
color not good—badly cleaned. 

No. 2. Ditto, ditto. Staple short—color better than No. 
one. 

C. A. Cantor. 
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Correspondence relative to the extent of Date tree Culti¬ 
vation in Jessore. 

To the Commissioner of the 

Nuddea Division. 

Jesssore, Dated 21 st September, 1858. 

Sir, —With respect to your letter No 216 of the 25th 
April last and in continuation of my letter No. 114 dated the 
5th June giving the return of number of acres under Indigo 
cultivation I have the honor to forward you the accompany¬ 
ing statement showing as near as possible the extent in acres 
nnder date or sugar cultivation. 

2. In preparing this Return immense difficulty has been 
experienced from the nature of the Village date cultivation 
in this Country, which does not consist, excepting in a few 
Villages, of regular plantations, but the trees are planted 
here and there quite devoid of all uniformity or plan, flu 
date cultivation has increased greatly witlun the last lew 
years, since the Ryots have discovered that it yields as cer¬ 
tain, if not a more certain return than any other crops. 

3 The accompanying return has been prepared thus.—The 
actual number of trees has been ascertained in 36 Villages 
in different parts of the district, exclusive of the sub-Divi- 
sion of Magoorah; within these 36 Villages there are 1,57, 
837 trees giving an average to each Village of 4,384 trees. 
Allowing therefore for each tree 2 Gundas of land there are 
200 trees for each Bengali or 21 Beegahs of date cultivation 
for each Village. Within the Sudder Division and the two 
sub-Divisions of Khoolncah and Goopalgunge there arc 
2764 Villages, which multiplied by 4,384 gives, 12117376 
trees which allowing 200 trees foi* each beegah makes 605- 
260| 8feegahs under cultivation. 

4. Ml*» JJkinner at 'Magoorah in his return gives only 
1,000 trees to 10 Beegahs; this is certainly, I think far 
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under the mark though they do not abound so much in his 
sub-Division as in many other parts of the district. There 
being therefore 1,116 Villages in his sub-Division, the num¬ 
ber of trees will be 1116000 or 11160 Beegahs making a 
total over the whole District of 13233376 trees or 71746 
Beegahs which being converted into acres gives 23750-3-0. 

The above I look on as far below the mark but it has 
been ascertained as nearly as possible. This is exclusive of 
private cultivation at a large sugar Factory which exists at 
Chowgatcha about 15 miles from the station, the return of 
which may be concluded as an accurate measurement of the 
largo plantation of date trees, which spread far and wide 
around the Factory, and which their proprietor states to 
cover 2,307, Beegahs or 763 acres making a grand total of 
.14.1/3 acres under date cultivation. 

C, n»c probable value of produce is reckoned at 30 Rs. 
h wbicl g..cs 21,55,380 rupees for the 71,846 
biA, b a.ns or .£ 2,15,538 for 24,472 acres. 

1 have &c. 

(Signed) F. C. Fowle, 

Collector. 

P. S.—Copies of the Sub-Divisional reports of Magoorah 
and Khoolneah arc herewith forwarded. 

Quantity olj Value of pro-j 
Land under su-]duee in £. 

District gar cultivation: ! Remarks 

in acres. | ! 

.Tussore,.. .. J 24513 £ 222,159 For particulars See re- 

j port attached. 

Jessore Collecto-i (Signed) F. C- Fowls 

rate : The 21st Corrections made Collector. 

Sept. 1858. in the Commrs. 

j Office. 
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To The Collector, of Jessore. 

Sir, —Relative to sugar I have the honor to furnish a 
statement of the quantity of sugar and Goor, sold at each 
hath and retained in the neighbourhood respectively(merao. 
A). Also particulars of some sugar Factories, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain (memo B). And lastly a state¬ 
ment of the whole produce and expenditure of the Division 
(memo C). Allowing for omissions and concealments, I 
would put down the total produce at 400000 and Local 
expenditure at 45000. 

I have &c. 

Magookah : (Signed) C. B. Skinner. 

The 8th July, 1858. Dy. Collector. 
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Memo A. 
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Remarks. 


The private ex¬ 
penditure must he 
more than this. 
Nearly all this 


There 

Sugar 


The date Sugar 
is to the Cane 
Sugar in a rate of 
100 : and Goor 
of 200 : 17. 


Date Sugar is to 
the Cane Sugar : 
99: 1 nearly and 
Goor 75 :1. 
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snpsuia'H; 

. 

Date-trees cultivation appear to 
be rated at about 1,000 trees on 10 
Beegahs of land to each Village 
throughout the Division. 

We have in the 

North SO,000 trees in 100 Beegahs. 
South 1,000 Ditto* 100 .Ditto. 

N. E. 15,000 Ditto* ISO Ditto. 

S. W. N. W. <fc W.600,000in0,000Do. 
What proportion this may .bear to 
other lauds is difficult to tell but 1 
fancy about 1 : <$00. 
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(Signed,) C. B. Skinner, 
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TO THE CoLLXCTO* OP J*S80RB. 

Khoolneah-Dated 16 th August 1858. 

Sr*,—I bare the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. Ill dated the 4th May last on the subject 
of the extent of the Date and Sugar cultivation in this 
district. 

2nd. In reply I beg to state that in the absence of any 
reliable data upon which all statistical facts ought to be 
grounded, I am apprehensive that any information I may 
give you of the approximate extent of the date cultivation 
within this subdivision, will be meagre and unsatisfactory 
and quite unworthy of the importance attached to the matter 
by the Commissioner. A statement to be worthjMfrfi* place 
in a Blue book of the House of Commons must Jbe based 
on accurate facts—facts undeniably connected with the 
subject of the statement and not on assumptions which 
may doubly mislead^ first from a want of accuracy in the 
details of information and second from an original error 
in the assumption itself. 

3rd. 1 do not perceive, supposing even that we can find 
what the extent of rice and other cultivation is, that any 
relation can be established between that and the extent of 
the date tree cultivation. In some parts of this Sub-Divi¬ 
sion the date grows luxuriant, in others meagrely, in some 
not at all; whilst everywhere, either in the Beets or lands 
reclaimed from the Jungle where the date is not to be 
found, or in the higher lands suited for it, one may nl#£ys 
me8t with fields suited for one or other sort of Paddy crop. 
Besides it roust be observed that the date hardly interferes 
with the cultivation of other crops—except in particular 
plaoes where the land, I have observed, being uusnited to 
the growth of other crops has thiek clusters of the date, 
onC will find the latter over-topjpihg fields of rice, Sitrsoo 
or Moosareeot mixed up with' the Suparee, the mangoe, or 
the* Jack. It may therefore easily he concluded that any 
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information baaed oa the relation of the.estrat.af the date 
tree cultivation, to that of other crops, independent of any 
accurate data as to the latter, will be fhliacioos. 

4th. The only vay of arriving at any fair estimate of 
the extent of the cultivation in question, that presents 
itself to me, is by making an estimate of the annual ont 
turn of Goof in the division. The trees aaay be said to 
produce an approximately equal quantity of the raw extract, 
for trees are leased by the score and the average out turn 
of the Goor is always approximately proportional to the 
simple extract. An estimate of the annual out turn of Goor 
may be had from obtaining an account of the sales of Goor 
in the different hats of the district, for the first exchange 
that is made of it, by the grower or rather the mann* 
focturer of the raw produce, for money, is in the Village 
hot. Ail home consumption and export of the raw produce 
may, as well as that which is manufactured into sugar, 
fairly be concluded to be included in these sales. 

5th. The next way of arriving at some idea of the extent 
of the cultivation is by taking into account the quantity 
of raw produce or raw sugar brought up by the several 
native manufacturers in the division—very little, proper* 
tionately, of the raw produce is used for home consump* 
tiou. The quantity of raw produce exported to Calcutta 
or other places alone will not enter into the calculation 
and be accounted for. 

6th. The first information it is now difficult to obtain, 
the season of produce having long since passed away. 1 
have ascertained too that the owners of hats keep .no 
record of the quantity of produce which is annually sold 
in them, or of the Cesses, they realize on the sales-*-Cease? 
the amount of which could give some idea, though not 
accurate*of the sales, in as much as they are realised not 
so mufti/with special reference to the quantity of raw 
prodgftf. kid, but to the number of vessels filled with it 
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brought into the markets The season having poned away 
acts equally na a bar to the obtaining of any aaenrate in¬ 
formation h to the quality of produoe that baa been 
brought: up by the manufacturer*. Considering that this 
information, even if it were obtained, would not be >o moeh 
useful as it oould be desired to be, with reference to the 
information that is wanted; and believing, from the Com¬ 
missioner's observations in the 8rd para: of his letter, that 
the available information on that head had been given in 
by you, I was not very much solicitous to obtain it such 
as? it might be* Any information obtained from the mann- 
fsntorers would not be trust-worthy, for the very fact of 
a cell from them of sueh information would fill them with 
anxiety as to the objects for which such a call is taade and 
induce them to furnish untrnst-worthy retnrns or none at 
all. Any information to be of any value ought I think 
to be collected during the next produce season. 

I have fee. 

Khoolnxah. (Signed,) Issue Chunder Mittre, 

Sou-division : Dy. Magistrate. 


To ’run Secretary to tsu 

Board of Revenue, L. P. Fort-William . 

Dated Allipore, the 11M Oetr. 1868. 

Sin,-’—In continuation of my letter No. 54 Ct. dated 8th 
July last,. 1 have the honor to submit copy of a Return 
shewing the approximate extent in acres and produce of date 
or sugar cultivation in the district of Jessore. 
i 2nd.- The Collector says that in preparing this Return 
“ immense dififioaky has been experienced from fee,” (dewa 
to end of 2nd para.) 

SnL 'The data. of calculation are as follow. The actual 
somber of trees has been ascertained at 1,57,887 in 86 Vil¬ 
lages iff differ*nt parts of the district (exclusive of Magoo- 
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rah sub-Division) that giving an average to each Village of 
4384 tree* allowing 200 trees to each Bigah there will be 
according to the above rate, 21 Bigahs of date cultivation in 
each Village. Now there are within the Sadder Division 
and the two Suh-Divisions of Khoolneah and Gopalgunge 
2764 Villages which multiplied by 4384 (average No. of 
trees to each Village) gives 12,17,376 trees or (at the rate 
of 200 trees to each Bigah) 60,586 Bigahs of cultivation. 

4th. Mr. Skinner of the Magoorah sub-Division gives 
only 100 trees to each Bigah, which rate the Collector says 
is far under the mark although date trees do not abound 
so much in this sub-Division as in other parts of the Dis¬ 
trict. Now there are 1,116 Villages in the sub-Division 
which multiplied by sav 10 Bigahs of cultivation to each 
Village gives a total of 11,160 Bigahs or (at 100 trees to 
each Bigah) 11,16,000 trees making a total over the whole 
District of 132,33,376 trees or 71,746 Bigahs which being 
converted into acres gives 23,750 Acres. 

5th. Besides, the cultivation of the large Sugar Factory 
at Chowgatcha, 15 miles from the sndder station, must he 
taken into account. The proprietor of this Factory says 
that his plantation covers 2,307 Bigahs or 768 acres making 
a grand total of 24,513 acres of date cultivation in the 
whole District. 


Gth. The probable value of produce is reckoned at 30 
Rs. per Beegah which multiplied by the total number of 
Beegahs (74,053) gives Rs. 22,21,590 as total value of pro¬ 
duce or £ 2,22,159 for 24,513 acres.* 

7tb. 1 beg to submit also Copies of three useful state- 


A statement of the quantity of 
gllgwr sad goor sold at each hat 
and retained in the neighbourhood 
respectively. 

B Do. vnatg. particulars *f su¬ 
gar Fsftarjes as far as could bo as- 


mi nts as per margin prepared by 
Mr. Skinner of Magoorah. 

8th. I think that Mr. Fowle 
is entitled to credit for the pains 
which he has taken to obtain 


o ’shewing the whole pro- this information which however 
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due* pod •xpendituro of the sub- i« far from perfect. I believe 
piTMiun. the sugar producp of the Dis¬ 

trict to be of higher value than is here represented. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. Gkotb, 

Commissioner. 


A. Grote Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I am glad you have given me the opportu¬ 
nity, in your note of 11th inst. with its enclosure, of 
offering a few remarks ott the Date Tree cultivation of 
Jessore, as it is a subject iu which I have always- felt 
much interest. 

As Mr. Fowle truly remarks, any attempt to ascertain 
the actual' area under cultivation, in any district or Pergnn- 
nah, must be surrouuded with difficulties. It is only of 
late years that the trees have been planted with any regu- 
larity or system: formerly the custom was to plant them 
along the hedges or margins of rice or other fields, and 
around the ryot’s houses and a large proportion is {.till 
found growing in such situations. 

It appears to me that the only method of approximately 
ascertaining the area occupied would bo to call for a return 
of the quantity of poor produced in a district in any average 
season : the average produce of goor from a given number 
of trees is pretty well ascertained, and may be fairly esti¬ 
mated at 15 Seers of 80 Sicca Wt. per tree [including 
yielding trees in all stages of growth from those partly 
grown to those in course of decadence],—and the number 
of trees being thus estimated the average space they would 
occupy, at a fair average number per Beegah, might be 
Calculated therefrom. 

My own experience gives the number of trees per Beegah 
of 14,400 sq. ft., when planted by the natives with any 
attempt at regularity at 100. 
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, I sea Hr. Fowl* calculate* &t 300 per Beegah, bat Ms 
figures require wome explanation: he allows [pare: 3] "for 
each tree tiro oottahs of land," bat as there are only SO 
cottahs in a Beegah this would give but 10 trees per Beegah 
ia lieu of 200. He probably intended to allow “ 2 chittacke” 
per tree: this would give 160 trees per Beegah which agrees 
with 'my estimate. 

His mode of estimating at 21 Beegahs as the average 
cultivation “ per Village” can afford but very vagus and 
unsatisfactory data for any practical purpose;—for there 
must be very many Villages in the Khoolua division where 
from the low situation no date trees could be grown at all. 

Another advantage in calling for returns of the produce 
in poor would be the affording a comparison with the 
similar returns, which were collected by Government in 1848 
at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
published by Government authority in that yearand if 
the statistics of the sugar produced from cane were also 
again called for, as they were in that year, they would 
afford very interesting data for comparison of the two periods, 
and 1 think would shew a large decrease in cane, corres¬ 
ponding with the increase in date cultivation,—thus con¬ 
firming the vastly superior economy of the latter. 

I apprehend there would not be much difficulty in arriving 
at an estimate of the quantity of goor produced. Local 
enquiries from the manufacturers at all bazars and villages 
where it is brought and worked up into the superior kinds 
of sugar for export, would give the .total so appropriated; 
and the local consumption might be estimated at so much 
per head over the population as it was in 1848 : and thr two 
together would afford a fair, though imperfect, estimate of 
the enfn. Finally, I believe the season of the current year 
shaken *i a very fair average one for date prodooe. 
Jcuttai I am fee. 

* 27 th, 1858. S. H. Bosimon. 
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Communication regarding Cotton cultivation in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. Communicated by the Govt, of India. 
To the Seer, to the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society. 

Fort William, the 31s/. October 1861. 

Foreign Dept., General. 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter dated 30th March 
last, No. 1472,* I am directed by the Governor General in 
Council to forward, for the information of the Society, the 
accompanying copy of a further communication from the 
No. 1S9, dated loth Resident at Hyderabad, regarding the 
October 1 S 61 . cultivation of Cotton in that Territory. 

1 have &c. 

W. Grey. 

For Under-Secretary to the Government of India. 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, C. B., 

Resident at Hyderabad, 

To Lieutenant-Colonei. H. M. Durand, C. B., 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department,—dated the 10//* October 1861 
Sir, — In continuation of qiy Report No. 42, dated 12th 
March 1861, on the subject of Cotton cultivation in the Hy¬ 
derabad Assigned Districts, I have the honor to forward 
copy of a letter No. 2131 of the 3rd of October 1861, from 
Enclosure No. 1. the Assistant Commissioner in charge 
Commissioner’s Office* containing a Report upon the re¬ 
markable differences which had been observed in the Reports 
received from the two Berar Districts. 

2. To ensure more reliable information being famished 
in future Reports upon this very important subject, I have 
requested that, as suggested by Captain Cadell, the Deputy 
Commissioners may be instructed to have two or three 

Vide Journal—Vol . XH —page 22. Eds, 
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Cotton Fields in each Talook measured and the produce 
weighed during the present season. 


From Captain W. Cadbll, Assistant Commissioner in charge, 
Commissioner’s Office Hyderabad Assigned District, To 
Major A. R. Thornhill, First Assistant Resident, Hydera¬ 
bad, — dated the 3rd October 1861. 

8ik,— In reply to your letter No. 474 of the 9th March 
1861, pointing out the discrepancies in the Cotton Statis¬ 
tics of the two Districts, I beg to subjoin the. information 
subsequently received from the Deputy Commissioners on 
the points to which their attention was called by the Resi¬ 
dent :— 

W. Berar. E. Berar. 

Yield per acre of uncleaned Cotton .. 2071bs. 192ibs. 

Yield per acre of cleaned Cotton .. 60tfes. 521bs. 

Price of Cotton per IOOffis.Rs. 11-7-0 Rs. 9-12-8. 

Cost of separating life, of Cotton 

from the seed. 4 Pies. 2£ Pies. 

The District Officers account for the remarkable differen¬ 
ces between their present and former Reports by saying 
that, on the first occasion, only, one Tehsildar was consulted, 
and that he must have misunderstood the questions put to 
him. 

2. From there being no material difference in the data 
now furnished from the two Districts, regarding the yield 
and price of Cotton, and from persoual enquiries made here, 
I am led to believe that on these poiuts both Reports are 
correct. There is still a considerable difference shown in 
the cost of cleaning Cotton, and I n'm of opinion that the 
West Berar Report is nearly correct in this instance. 

3. Any Returns of the yield of Cotton made without 
measuring the ground and weighing the produce, can only 
be an approximation to the truth, and should the Resident 
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think it advisable, the Deputy Commissioners might be in¬ 
structed, during the present season, to have two or three 
Cotton Fields on each Talook measured and 'the produce 
weighed. The information thus obtained would be such 
that reliance could be placed upon it. 


Home Dept. Rev® 
nue. 


Report of failure, in East and West Berar of the Experimen¬ 
tal cultivation of cotton from New Orleans seed. 

(Communicated by the Govt, of Indin.) 

To A. H. Blbchynden, Esq. 

Secretary to the Agricultural and 

Horticultural Society. 
Sir. — I am directed to forward for the information of the 
Agricultural Society the accompanying copy 
of a communication No. 133 dated the 16th 
ultimo from the Resident at Hyderabad, 
and of its enclosure reporting the failure both in East and 
West Berar of the Experimental cultivation of cotton from 
the New Orleans cotton seed received from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce last year. 

I have &c. 

A. M. Moxtkath. 

Under Secretary to the Govt, of India. 

7b Lieut. Colonel H. M. Durand, C. B. 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Sin, With reference to your office letter No 1838 dated 

Civil Department 9th June 1860 requesting a report to be 
furnished upon the last batch of New Or¬ 
leans cotton seed forward’ed under your instructions for ex¬ 
perimental cultivation in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
Enclo No l I have the honor to enclose copy of a letter 
No. 2136 of the 3rd of October 1861. from 
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the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Commissioner’s 
Office H. A. D. reporting its entire failure both in East and 
West Berar. 

I have &c. 

Hyderabad Residency- : (Signed) C.' Davidson. 

1(MA October, 1861. Resident. 

To the First Assistant Resident, Hyderabad 

Dated Booldanah 3rd October, 1861. 

Sir, — I have the honor to report that the Now Orleans 

. , cotton seed forwarded with your letter No. 

Finimcial. 

7 o dated the 12th January 1861 did not 
germinate in East Berar. In West Berar it either did not 
spring up, or when it did, it soon withered away. 

I have &c. 

(Signed,) W. Cadell, 
Assistant Commissioner in charge 

Commissioner's Office. 

Hints for the formation of Tea Gardens, and culture of the 
plant . By Dr. J. B. Barry. 

As I have been very busily engaged previous to my de¬ 
parture for England I have been unable to give more than 
a cursory glance at my notes, and as little time to the pre¬ 
paration of the few remarks I proposed to furnish you with 
on the subject of Tea planting in India. They must neces¬ 
sarily be brief. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Assam is not the only 
Province where Tea will grow luxuriantly. The time has 
gone when people alleged that the tea plant would only 
grow here and,there, it being how admitted, that wherever 
we find a high average temperature, an annual fall of rain 
not under 75 inches, 'diffused very generally throughout the 
months of the year, a brief continuance of hot winds, a 
virgin ferruginous soil, eight or ten feet above the highest 
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inundations, here we possess all the requisite conditions for 
the successful cultivation of this Plant. 

Such conditions very widely obtain throughout the hilly 
districts of Eastern India, particularly iu Caclftr, Sylhet, 
Munnipore, Tipperah, and Chittagong. In fact along the 
whole range of the lower hills running north and south 
from the Himmalayahs, to the lowest point of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces. Throughout the whole of these tracts 
tea will thrive beyond a doubt. And in all these regions, 
we have a plentiful supply of rain, a high temperature, a 
suitable soil, and a moist atmosphere at all seasons of the 
year. 

I apprehend no difficulty on this head ; but before the 
planter determines on settling, he will first ascertain whether 
he can command labor in the immediate vicinity of his lo¬ 
cation ; whether easy communication can be had with the 
sea board or not. He will naturally select such localities as 
are pregnant with the greatest advantages. 

To those acquainted with the Eastern Frontier, it is well 
known that Tea in one form or another is to be found;—we 
have it in Burmah and in Munnipore. It grows wild iu 
Assam, in the Cachar hills, in Munuipore, and in Tipperah. 
Indeed to the Shan tribes, Tea has always been, what Coffee 
has been to tbe followers of Mahomet. 

Tea is as indispensable to the one, as coffee is to the 
other. Whenever the Mohamedans proceeded in their line 
of March, coffee was conveyed and grown pari passu with 
their conquests. 

This is seen in a very marked manner in Assam. The 
wild coffee tree abounds the whole way along the Northern 
banks of the Burrumpootra, and there only, except at one 
place on the range of hills upon a spar of which the sta¬ 
tion of Gowalparah stands. 

This, was the only station on the Southern bank that the 
Mahomedan army occupied. 
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When the shrub is in flower, the whole place looks very 
pretty, and can be seen for miles off. 

The large extensive gardens of wild tea that have re¬ 
cently beef discovered in the .valley of Cachar, no doubt 
have sprung up in a similar manner, brought down from the 
neighbouring Hills, by the Shau tribes who, at one time 
or another, have occupied that particular Province. In no 
other way can we account for the partial, and compact form 
iu which the plant is found throughout the country. 

That we have found the plant so abundant in these places, 
we ascribe to accidental circumstances and not to natural 
causes. Entertaining this opinion, I look upon the culti¬ 
vation of tea in other parts of India, just as certain as in 
Assam, provided the other circumstances arc favorable. 

In Darjeeling and the “ Daman-i-KOH” there are ex¬ 
cellent lands for this purpose if properly selected. It 
would not be wise in respect to these places, to begin a 
plantation too high up on the Hills, as the plants would 
be subject to extreme cold and heat. On the one hand, 
vegetation would be retarded on the bleak mountain faces 
of Darjeeling during the winter mouths, while on the other 
it would be blasted by the scorching winds which prevail 
at certain seasons about the Daman-i-soa. However if the 
protected slopes, and gentle undulations that are to be 
found here and there between the mouutain ranges and 
their off shooting spurs about Darjeeling, and the secluded 
valleys that abound within the Daman-i-KOH, were opened 
out for tea cultivation, I am equally sanguine that the tea 
plant will thrive and prosper. The lands in both places 
are excellent. Gardens are already to be seen iu Darjee- 
ling. 

I saw tpA#hmts growing in the Utmost luxuriance on one 
plantation*cluitjhad been well managed, which proved to 
me tipgt the capabilities of the soil there, in favorable sites, 
wacy gw y great, not surpassed anywhere. 
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Xn tbe Daman-i-KOH, the question has not yet been 
decided. One experiment however has been began, which 
will solve the problem in another year. 

Up to this moment, the progress of the nurseries has 
been most satisfactory. Seed sowu in January, six weeks 
aftgr sowing, hav^ given plants, fully four and six inches 
high. If they bear transplanting in the rains, and vigorous 
trees shoot up, I consider the question settled. 

If my expectations are realized, no one can foresee the 
immense benefits 4hat will accrue to India from the dis¬ 
covery. 

My application for lands there, has not met with that 
encouragement I expected. It is true the local officers 
have recommended it, but at head quarters, it has not I 
believe been favorably received. I do not however despair, 
for whatever the opposition, the Daman-i-Kou will one day 
be occupied; as every opposition must give way to that 
spirit of euterprize and progress, which have marked our 
destiny in India. 

Having settled to our satisfaction the locality of our Tea 
Garden, I shall now proceed to give a few simple instruc¬ 
tions for its formation. 

The land should have, if possible, a virgin soil, upon 
which nothing has ever been sown or planted. A primitive 
forest answers best. The soil should be diluvial, and have 
a red or yellowish character, so that on squeezing it in the 
hand, it crumbles into a coarse gritty powder. 

If the graut be large, precipitous and conical hills should 
be avoided, as it is difficult to prevent the earth being washed 
away by the heavy rains. Low lands of au undulating 
character, or ranges of teelahs presenting more or less the 
appearance of table land, answer best. Such are more 
easily cultivated, more capable of management mad more 
economically worked. 

The grant should if possible be accessible by water, as 
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so much has to be conveyed to and. from the plantation, 
that it will become a very heavy item of expenditure, should 
it be necessary to make roads gnd employ - draught cattle 
to convey produce or goods to any distance. 

Having fixed upon a grant, great care must be taken that 
a proper site be selected for the station, The highest |pot 
should be secured for the Manager’s residence and should 
be as near the centre of*the gardens as possible, that he 
may be within easy reach of his work. 

The best position for the coolie liues «is on the bank of 
a running stream, where thay can have easy access to pure 
water, for cooking, drimcing, and bathing. 

Should a river not be in the neighbourhood, wells of from 
30 ft. to 30 ft. deep should be dug, and walled in so as to 
prevent the surface water from running in, and corrupting 
the water. 

On no account should Jheel water be had recourse to, 
as it invariably brings on bowel complaints, fevers, spleeu 
and every variety of cutaneous disease. The lines should 
be built widely apart from each other, the huts should be 
large, commodious, and well thatched, and in the immediate 
vicinity small patches of ground should be allotted them 
for cultivating vegetables and fruit. 

In all cases, the laud should be brought into cultivation 
for the purpose of sweetening the land, and preventing the 
atmosphere becoming vitiated by malarious miasma. 

From neglect of this precaution 1 have known a most 
valuable property almost ruined. 

The property alluded to was close to a Jheel, and very low 
lands, and nothing had been done for some years in bring¬ 
ing the land under cultivation. 

The result was most distressing. Europeans as well as 
na^v^^Jsll ill, time after time, and at last great apprehen- 
sion$|f£re entertained that the grant and gardens would have 
,to be given up. 
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At length it was suggested that a crop or two of grain 
should be taken off the surrounding lands with advantage. 
This was carried out with the most surprizing results. 

What was at one time a perfect Golgotha became one of 
the best and healthiest localities in the Province. 

Besides cultivating the lands, it is also a very good plan to 
plant trees all round the station, say from 50 to 100 yards off. 

Trees seem to intercept all malaria approaching from a 
distance. 

Nothing which can tend to preserve the health of the es¬ 
tablishment should ever be neglected, as it is well known, 
where there is little sickness and a low rate of mortality the 
coolies soon get contented, and take a liking to the place. 

Where the reverse is the case, a station notorious for 
sickness, soon becomes deserted, and the Manager has the 
greatest difficulty to keep his garden in any thing like order. 
It is therefore of the first importance to look to these small 
matters. 

Should the Province not supply the requisite quota of 
labour, it will be necessary at once to procure labourers 
from Calcutta; where they can as yet only be advantageous¬ 
ly collected. 

Whenever it be practicable, Dhangars should be encour¬ 
aged to migrate with their families. These men make the 
best cultivators, while the women and children come in ex¬ 
tremely useful for weeding and plucking leaf. 

The proportion of women to men should be as large as 
possible. It is calculated that two adults are able to keep 
three acres of land in perfect order. 

While making the above arrangements, other operations 
connected with the garden should be progressing. 

Throughout India there is no difficulty in getting meu 
during the cold season, to clear forest land, and hoe the 
ground; It is daring the rains thfit there is such scarcity 
of labor. 
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At the earliest moment, the contracts should be given out, 
so as to have everything well advanced when the seed ar¬ 
rives. 

Contractors come forward readily and prepare the ground 
for about 8 rupees per acre. They are directed to cut down 
all but the very largest timber, which are'allowed to stand 
for the sake of shelter until the end of the second cold sea¬ 
son, when the whole garden must be swept clear of every 
thing but the tea trees themselves. 

The lands must be well hoed, and cleared of roots and 
grasses, the deeper and cleaner this is done,* the more ra¬ 
pidly will the plants grow, and the more certain will be the 
result. 

This operation being over the area has to be staked in 
lines, which will vary according to circumstances. 

If the seed be indigenous or hybrid it should not be sown 
closer than 5ft. apart. If it be of the China species, 4 by 4, 
or 6 by 3, is considered the proper distance. It is customary 
to sow three seeds at each stake, so as to secure at least 
one plant. 

The depth of the seed in the soil ought not to be less 
than two, and not more than three inches when sown at 
stakes. If the earth is rough and lumpy two inches should 
answer, as in this case the clods around them will retain 
a certain amount of moisture which will go to aid the seed 
in germinating. 

On the other hand, if the earth be well pulverized it 
will soon become dry, and the seed will shrivel up and 
die unless it be put down sufficiently deep to be protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun, and where it can get 
moisture from the lower strata. 

The first plan I consider preferable. Having sown out 
aHfl(l%eared land, I should then advise the residue of the 
sedif’td 1>e sown in nurseries. 

As sowing in situ is attended with great risk, and in. very 
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dry seasons becomes an utter failure, I would strongly recom¬ 
mend one half the seed of the year being laid in nurseries. 

You secure in this way every part of your garden, and 
prevent the losses which the pioneers in this enterprise 
sustained at first. 

In preserving the seed, there is great discretion required, 
as a large quantity of seed is lost, every year, from not 
knowing how to treat it. 

Pitting—i. e., placing the seed in pits of five and six 
feet deep, alternately with dry earth or Band till it is full, is 
the most general mode. 

This plan is objectionable, as the seed is often destroyed 
by fermentation, (produced by incipient germination of the 
seed in mass) before you are conscious that any heat has 
been generated. 

The next plan is better—husking the seed first and dry¬ 
ing it some what in the sun, so as to remove part of its 
natural moisture. This done I would have them placed on 
muchans, and mixed with as much dry sand as will cover 
them, examining them from time to time, so that on perceiv¬ 
ing the slightest heat the heap can be opened and examined. 

If heated and the seed beginning to germinate, they should 
be put into the ground at once. If the stakes are not 
ready to receive them, they should be put into nurseries 
without delay. 

These again demand great care and attention in their 
formation. 

The best method is .that adopted by the natives of Ben¬ 
gal for raising sugar cane. 

The land should be well sheltered and the ground pre¬ 
pared as for ordinary garden work. It is then thrown up 
in the form of beds, about 4 feet wide. The seed is then 
put in either by dibbling or by means of the. finger and 
thumb as the natives do, in lineB of 4 inches and about 2 
inches apart; one and a half inches in the ground is ample. 
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After the seed is sown, it is a good plan to cover the 
beds two or three inches with grass, so as to pretent evapo* 
ration, and to generate heat in the beds. 

Over the entire nursery, a temporary shed shonld be 
erected, as the natives do over sugar cane Khets; sufficient' 
Jy high to enable a man to go in and water the plants when 
occasion- requires. 

The beds should be examined from time to time, and if the 
earth is dry should be well watered. When the plants spring 
up, the grass coveriug should be removed, afterwards as the 
plants become larger, the shed should also be taken away, but 
only by degrees a little now and again until the whole is gone. 
Full exposure to the sun’s rays for five or six weeks is 
deemed essentially necessary to harden the plants, and 
enable them to bear removal into the open gardens during 
the rainy season. 

After the rains have well set in, the garden must be closely 
examined, and the superfluous plants removed to where 
there are vacancies. 

Only one healthy plant should be left at each stake. 
After the garden has been thinned the nurseries may be 
indented upon to fill in the vacant places. 

The mode of transplanting is simple enough. A spade is 
thrust down into the soil, and the plants shaken as it were 
out of their beds, and are carefully taken up in baskets and 
removed to their destination. 

Holes made by dibbling are found to answer best, in this 
way the root is kept straight up and down. 

If the tap root is put in crooked, so that it gets a turn 
upwards, it continues its bent towards the surface, and 
dies. 

The sooner young plants can bh transplanted after the 
raqgraet in, the better. Those pat into the ground in May 
•Nflpfetne, all take root and live, while those transplanted in 
JNtgnst seldom survive the dry season. 
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When the garden has been well filled, and plants still 
remain in the nurseries, it will be necessary to preserve the 
plants so that they can be turned to account the folk)wing 
season, either for filling in vaoaucies, or extending the 
garden. 

After many trials, it has been found best to remove all 
the plants from the beds, and to plant them out in counti* 
nuance of the old garden so closely that in the following 
year, they can be thinned out so as not to interfere with 
the permanent lines. Supposing the plants to be placed 12 
inches apart either way, so many must be removed as will 
leave the stakes of the same distance as in the old garden. 
This plan is preferable to keeping them iu the original beds, 
as it is found when they are a year old, that the roots of 
the plants get so closely entangled as to render a separation 
without danger almost impossible. 

Transplanting large plants, say of 18 months old, is done 
somewhat differently from that adopted with younger seed* 
lings. 

The plant in the previous cold weather should be cut 
down within a reasonable distance of the ground while the 
sap is down, and when the rains set in, the plant should be 
raised with the surrounding earth, and carefully removed to 
where holes have been made ready for their reception: 
Should the tap root project any distance it ought to be re¬ 
moved, lest it grow towards the surface, when it will perish 
as explained before. 

Manuring the plant, .as has been done in some places, 
has been attended with the worst consequences. It becomes 
the nidus for insects, and deprives the plant of its natural 
food, which must retard its growth. The system of making 
big holes, and filling them* with manure, before putting in the 
plants, eannot be too strongly deprecated. 

The gardens once clean should be kept scrupulously clean 
by <b>ep*and continued hoeing ; the deeper this is done to 
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open up the earth, and expose it to atmospheric changes, the 
better it will be for the plant, and for the development of 
seed and leaf. 

I calculate that there should be at least not less than six 
hoeings a year, fully ten to twelve inches deep. 

When the plants have entered the second year, it will be 
necessary to trim them, so as to leave a clear stem for 
some distance above the ground. Doing this when the plant 
is young is a most easy matter, a mere twitch with the 
finger & thumb separates it, while it takes a good strong 
wrist to cut them off when the wood has become older and 
harder. 

Pruning or cutting down the plant, should be postponed 
to a later period; perhaps the following cold season or the 
beginning of the third year. 

December is the best month for pruning. 

Supposing the stem to have been well trimmed, as pre¬ 
viously described, cutting off the top above the third or 
fourth branch, (counting from below) will not be too low. 
This operation will cause the plants to throw out laterals in 
all directions, which in their turn will have to be lopped off 
the following season in a similar manner to that described 
above. 

If the plants have been properly treated, and the ground 
been properly tilled, 100 lbs an acre of manufactured leaf 
may be obtained without injury or detriment to the young 
plant in the third year. 

On no account should the plants be over plucked, for 
continuously plucking stunts the growth, and throws the 
garden back. It may be done however safely by care. 

Respecting the manufacture of the tea itself, I would 
just remark that the time is at hand, when the present la¬ 
borious and expensive modes of manipulating the leaf, must 
give way to the simpler and more certain way of treating it 
by machinery. 
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Plans are already drawn out and moulds made by an ex¬ 
perienced Engineer illustrating the various methods of 
rolling, softening and firing the leaf as well as drying and 
sifting it when manufactured. 

The discovery is pregnant with the grandest results to 
the tea planter, at a time when there is such difficulty in 
procuring labor for the tea districts. 

In conclusion let me offer my apologies to you and the 
Society for the hurried and imperfect manner in which this 
letter is written. 

If time permitted I should most certainly have given you 
a fuller discription, and a better article :—for the present I 
must say adieu. 

Galde : 

16M March 1862 


The Gardener’s Note Book-No. 5 

Culture and Manufacture of Tapioca, (Jatropha Manihot ,:) 

By J. P. Langlois Esq. 

Soil •. This plant will thrive in any soil, al¬ 

though a sandy loam is the best. 

Cultivation It requires no cultivation whatever, and 

is occasionally met with in Arakan, growing wild in the 
Jungle. 

Propagation. By cutting. Care to be taken to use the 
stronger branches. The cutting must be from two to three 
feet long; to be placed .in the ground in an upright position, 
Mid in rows, four feet apart. 

Preparation. Twelve months after planting, the roots 

are fit to be dug up. They must then be well washed, and 
put into a trough with Water, in which they are allowed to 
remain six hours, when the outer bark will be easily removed 
by a pressure of the hand. The next process is to grate 
the. roots, and then press out the milky juice, which is 
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poured into a flat tub. This is now suffered to rest for 8 
hours, when all the flour will subside to the bottom. The 
water is then poured off and the meal laid upon wicker* 
frames to dry iu the sun; for two or three hours. The flour 
is then placed upon hot plates, and well stirred, to prevent 
it burning. 

The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate 
into small irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform 
colour. The Tapioca is then ready for use. 

This is the best mode of preparing Tapioca, as customary 
at the Mauritius. 

Report on samples of Cotton from Arracan and Oude . 

To the Members of the Cotton Committee. 

Gentlemen, —I beg to circulate for the favor of your 
opinion the samples ot Cotton from Arracan and Oude, 
noted below, as also the letters of Major Ripley and Mr 
Saunders regarding them. 

Metcalfe-Hall. A. II. Blkohynden. 

22 nd. Novr. 1861. Secy. 

No. 1 From Egyptian Seed cleaned by hand. Seed sown 
29 April, picked 28 Octr. 1861. 

No. 2 From Ditto —mixed—cleaned partly by hand and 
partly by native gin. Seed sown 23rd. April, picked on 23 
Oct. 1861. 

No. 3. Native white Cotton from the Koladyne River. 

No. 4. Native Nankin colored cotton from Do. 

No. 6. Small sample of cotton raised pt Seetapore Oude, 
from New Orleans seed. 


Extract of a Latter from Mqfor F. W. Rifle?, dated Ahyab, 
Arracan, 31«1 October, 1861. 

By this steamer I send np another Small packet contain* 
ing samples of cotton. 
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No. 1. Is a sample of Egyptian cotton cleaned by hand 
from some that was planted at Mr. Halliday's plantation 
on the sea coast about 4 or 5 miles from this Station. The 
soil chosen was light, sandy, and but slightly manured ; the 
seed was put down in April after the first shower. The 
plants were lopped in August and came into splendid bloom, 
but the worm attacked the pods and but little cotton will be 
saved. ’ 

No. 2. Is a mixed sample cleaned partly by hand partly 
by native gin from same plot. 

No. 3. Is another sample of cotton from the Kula- 
dyne river, that sent last was yellow colored ;—this is 
the white species. It is only grown for house consumption 
by the Hill tribe.. 

J licH e distributed nearly all the seed you sent me but regret 
•i >y that 1 hove had noth’ ; b”t bad reports of the Sea 

•u'd a.c’ .cw t le.n&se.d hr-e germinated. We 

uo\v g.. ing iiem a f h ti ir ids within the station. 

What is the earliest date at .vhich r esh cotton seed can 
f u: procnrcu hi Calcutta i The natives here ask to have 
-v more seed distributed in April and May which they 
.na.v sow in their Jooms or hill clearings. I should like 
to try some of the Pernambuco cotton which is I believe 
a perennial. It is most disheartening the failure of the 
seed, we have been disappo ; ut^d the last two seasons, 
last year I received a cask of seed from the Agents of the 
Manchester Association but it also failed. These repeated 
failures render the natives and Mughs especially averse to 
trying foreign seed. 


Extract of a letter from P. Saunders, Esq., Cotton Commr. 
dated Lucknow, 8 th, Novr. 1861. 

I have the pleasure to send under a separate cover a 
smaJL sample of cotton grown from New Orleans seed in a 

2 B 
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garden at Seetapore, Oude. The seed was sown in the 
latter part of Jane and the pods plucked by me in October. 
I will be glad to hare the opinion of your Cotton Committee 
on the quality of the cotton in order that I may embody it 
in my Report from Oude which I hope to deliver 4o Govern¬ 
ment in a month or month and a half from this date. 


Report by Mr. Stewart Douglas. —I beg to report on the 
cotton samples received from yon today. 

Mr. P. Saunders Senr. 

Cotton in the seed, grown in Seetapore Oude—from New 
Orleans Seed. 

This cotton is, of good color, good staple and strong 
fibre ; it is impossible however to give a very correct valu¬ 
ation of cotton in the seed ; this is however a useful kind of 
cotton, and if cleaned would be very acceptable in the Liver¬ 
pool market. 

Major Ripley’s samples from Akyab. 

No. 1. From Egyptian seed, cleaned by hand. 

This is a particularly excellent cotton and is possessed of 
every essential required by the Spinner, being of good 
length of staple, very clean, soft and of good strength and 
color. Any quantity of such cotton would be acceptable in 
Manchester. 

No. 2. Is of the same character but the condition is bad 
and there is a large porportion of it stained which deteri¬ 
orates its value very materially. 

No. 3. Native white cotton from .the Koladyne River. 

This is a cotton quite unsuited to the English Market, 
being coarse harsh and of very short staple, but it pos¬ 
sesses strength of fibre which is its only good quality. 

No A -.."Native Nankin colored cotton from the Kola- 
dyne. , above in character rather more harsh 

and qu i—u smn|p to the English Market. 

Calcumm■ ZZratNovr. 1861. 
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Report by Mr. W. Haworth. —1. Cotton from Egyptian 
seed (grown near Akyab) This is a fine specimen of, ccrtton, 
the staple equal in strength of rather finer fibre, and I 
think a little weaker than the best Egyptian sent home. 
Its ordinary price in Liverpool is about 8 \d per lb but 
under the present exciting causes, it was worth about llrfj 
per lb over the latter part of October. 

2. Appears to be the produce of the damaged pods grown 
along with the above. It is much discolored, shorter and 
weaker in staple than No. 1 and it is difficult to place a value 
on it. I think much of the sample would have been saved 
in nearly as good order, and in every other respect nearly 
equal to the No. 1 had the pods been taken from the bush¬ 
es, as soon as they had shown signs of opening a little; 
it is a point of the utmost importance, that the pods should 
not remain exposed to night dews after they have com¬ 
menced opening, or the cotton will be stained. 

3. Native white cotton from the Koladyne River. 

The color is good, the sample very clean, the staple is 
harsh, strong, but very short, so much so, as to be useless 
for Bpinning purposes. 

4. Native Nankin from the Koladyne river is so ex¬ 
ceedingly harsh and short in staple together with its peculiar 
color, as to be useless for manufacturing purposes. 

5. Cotton raised from New Orleans seed at Seetapore, 
Oude, forwarded by Mr. P. Saunders Senr. 

The color, staple, strength of fibre are all good, and the 
sample compares well in every respect with middling Orleans, 
its ordinary sale rate in Liverpool would be about 6d£ to 6«?i 
—but the October advices make it then worth lOd per 1b. 

This description of cotton is consumed in Great Britain 
in larger proportion than any other, and the Indian growers 
could not do better than persevere in producing such, tf the 
first named price would-be remutferative under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. 

26 ih November, 1861. 
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Notes on certain plants , seeds, 


Report by Mr. C. A. Cantor .—1 have examined the 
musters of cotton. 

No. 3. and No. 4. Native cotton.—Very short staple and 
harsh. . 

No. 1. From Egyptian seed.—Excellent staple clean and 
good color. 

No. 2. From Egyptian seed.—Good staple—the color is 
not good. 

No. 5. From Near Orleans Seed.—Has not been cleaned, is 
fall of seeds—the staple is very good and the color is good. 


Notes on certain plants, seeds, and roots from South Africa 
By Capt. W. H. Lowthkr, Bengal Army. 

[The plants, seeds &c, referred to in the following notes, were contained in 3 
glass cases, B wooden boxes and sundry baskets. They were brought by 
Oapt. Lowthee, in the Peslongee ISomiMjee which sailed from Algoa Bay on 
the 4th January, and arrived at Calcutta on the 26th February 1862-] 

1. Probably the expenses connected with this collection 
of plants and cases may be considered exceedingly extra¬ 
vagant, bat I will merely explain the fact by stating that 
the Eastern Province of S. Africa is just now the Utopia 
to which British Emigration is congregating and everything 
is now assuming therein the Australian type of expenditure. 
When I state that a shopfront in the main Street of Port 
Elizabeth was sought for at £ 50 per square foot and the 
offer refused, and that Native labour in that town is up to 
7 s.dd. per diem, strangers may form some notion of the 
ruinous style of existence in that Colony. 

2. It was my intention to have left S. Africa 2 or 3 
months sooner, but it is very difficult to find ships direct, and 
the oaesl.selected has been detained by various causes, very 
far beybnd her anticipated period of time; hence everything 
for the Society , was packed loqig before the departure of the 
vessel, aud has therefore met with disadvantageous treat¬ 
ment, but far mote important is the season in which I 
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have been compelled to undertake the transplanting, and re¬ 
moval of the numerous beautiful, and desirable plants 
bulbs, and roots. 

3. I think I have before communicated to you that the 
end of the S. African Winter i. e. middle of August would be 
the most suitable period for the shipping of all living plants 
in Wardian cases: they are then in a hardy, dormant, condi¬ 
tion, the climate temperate, and free from any changes likely 
to Injure vegetation; and what is of more consequence they 
would reach Bengal just at the commencement of its most 
favourable season, the winter. 

4. Under present circumstances, I fear there will be 
a large per centags of loss, entirely owing to removal from 
the soil during hot weather, for the temperature in the 
sun at Uitcnhage had actually stood at 130° by the ther¬ 
mometer. I have been actuated solely by the wish to intro¬ 
duce a proportion if possible of the many splendid plants I 
found in the Province, and as far as my own personal super¬ 
vision could avail, the collection has received every possible 
care and attention from myself. 

5 Whenever a person can be found to take charge of cases 
containing growing plants, I recommend that there may 
be a sliding pannel, or pane of glass, through which the hand 
may be introduced to give a little rain-water at pleasure, or 
to admit fresh air, which in the case of all hardy plants is 
most desirable, and I was told by Mr. Brehm’s Gardener that 
the finest lot of Camellias ever received from Holland, ar¬ 
rived with broken glasses. The admission of air except in 
fine weather is, however, objectionable, as a high wind brings 
down a " salt- fog, or dew,” deadly to vegetation, and by 
which I lost a few choice plants I brought over from Cape 
town by sea for Mr. Brehm j they were in open pots, merely 
sheltered slightly by being in a deal case without a cover, 
and one night's high wind was fatal to theta.fa) 

6, There would be little difficulty at Mauritius in finding 
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some “ returned cooly” who could look after the cases dur¬ 
ing the brief voyage to Calcutta of one mouth's duration; 
and the season of the year should be - ' the same as above 
mentioned, or perhaps a little later, (b) 

7. Mr. Brehm’8 Gardener expects that all the S. African 
bulbs packed by him in the wooden case ought to reach you 
in prime order, in his words they would “ go all round the 
world” in safety, and as the hold of the Pestonjee is open, 
and nearly empty, 1 feel tolerably sure of a large proportjpn 
reaching you in good order; and the same with the Dahlias 
which are too of the most choice named varieties procurable. 
The Potatoes I fear, from the delay in the .departure of this 
ship, will have gone to decay. Should such be the case 1 
recommend another trial on a larger scale in proper season. 
The Zamias are very hardy travellers, provided the scale 
be not injured:— then, they decay; a *very ancient one 
of 16 feet in height was lately packed, and sent to Hol¬ 
land in a long deal case, and it actually grew in that state 
and is now the chief ornament in a Palm House ! They re¬ 
quire an arid, dry, climate being from the “ Karroo ” or 
Desert. In the same case is a long sample of the Water 
Rush, some in its natural state, and another lot beaten with 
the mallet for use; it should be wetted previous to trying.^ 

8. There ia a hamper of “ cuttings ” (dried up I fear) 
and some baskets of Aloes, Bulbs, Boots of the useful 
Broom grass {Aquatic), Bulbs of the splendid Cyrtanthus, 
&c. &c.; and I have done my best to bring you the most 
useful Mesembryanthemums, but much doubt whether I shall 
succeed in preserving them—they decay so rapidly. How¬ 
ever there is a good packet of seed; the great one for bed¬ 
ding on sandy soils,—2, or 8 other edible, and ornamen¬ 
tal species Y<£/ 

Notes by Mr. Robe rtBrrington, Head Gardener to the Society. 

(a) The great loss amongf the plants brought by Captain Lowther, 

I consider, is in a great measure owing to the cases being too closely 
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fastened down, by patty or some kind of cement, ns if to exclude 
all fresh air. I think that the plants'would receive but little harm 
if they stood in the cases 6 months, provided they were watered 
occasionally and plenty of fresh air admitted; the lids or covers 
ought not to be screwed down •too tight, as the moisture arising, 
not having the means of escaping, soon rots the plants altogether. 
Many of the plants in these cases were quite mouldy when we 
opened them, and such cases, ought to be put in some place 
where the sun would not shine full on them, as in this case they 
would get scalded, and if no moisture arose, they would be quite 
burned up. The best place on a vessel would be where they would 
be fully exposed to the light, but be protected from the sun’s rays. 

(b) As the plants require some attention on the voyage, this might 
no doubt be done, on applying to the Captain or Chief Officer, to 
allow the Carpenter or some other person of the vessel, to take the 
cover off once or twice on the ^oyage for an hour or so, during 
fine weather; not to be kept off long, and never at night. 

(c) The bulbs packed in boxes, were most of them in good condi¬ 
tion, a few only being decayed, some of them are now commencing 
their growth. The potatoes were quite destroyed, apparently a few 
decayed ones had caused fermentation, they being so hot ou being 
opened, that we coulc[ not bear our hand in among them. The 
"Water Kush is now growing strong. 

(d) The plants in the baskets suffered very much, being nearly all 
dried up, the aloes however are all alive, and now commencing 
growth; three plants of Cyrtanthvs obliquus being alive, Metem- 
bryanthemum the large kiod, cuttings all dead, we have some seed of 
it sown, but not yet germinated. Of the small kind we have several 
seedlings come up, nice healthy plants. Of Brugmansia Knigktii 
one plant living rather sickly. 

Match, 1862. 

Of the Cuttings tn the Glass Cases. 

Arduina grandiflora, or Natal Plum .. (A gigantic species 
of our Cab|ssa Carandae.) . The two cuttings seem to be 
aliv$ but have, pot grown. Bengal is just the climate for it, 
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hot, and moist: the seeds of it from the Cape Botanical 
Garden, in spite of every precaution in drying, do not 
appear to have kept well,—the fruit is so Juicy and given to 
fermentation. 

The cuttings, Pereskia, —called “ Barbadoes cherry have 
struck into pretty plants: this fruit makes nice tarts, 
and preserves.—I see one vigorous cutting of Brugmansia 
suaveolens (single), Moonflower of the colonists. The S. Af. 
Buddlea cuttings 1 regret to say seem dead; it is an elegant 
shrub as you will see among the dried specimens: there 
were no rooted plants to be got at the time. The handsome 
Clematis smilacifolia, a fine evergreen arbour creeper, with 
Yam like leaves, of which I put in some cuttings, is gone 
I fear. With reference to all the dead plants, I recommend 
the Gardener to copy out a lj§t of them, and you will be 
enabled to procure them some future season. 

A pretty, twining Asclepias with curious flowers has struck 
well, and is rambling about. 

The Tacsonia cuttings I fear are done for, 3 kinds. Brug¬ 
mansia sanguinea was only just struck from the English 
parent when I got it, but it looks well. 

[Of these cuttings, all were dead on arrival here. 1 have no doubt 
they would have done far better if stuck in the soil in the cases. 
The Pereskias are doing well, but they were not in glasses, but in 
the cases. Brugmansia suaveolens, S. A. Buddlea, Clematis smila¬ 
cifolia and Tadsonia are all dead. R. £.] 


Notes on some of the Plants and Seeds. 

The large Mesembryanthemum for covering sandhills has 
not travelled well—in part it appears dead, still 2 or 3 
cuttings in sand exposed to the sunshine might strike 
howeve.*i.vou h&ye plenty of the seed. 

.Thsimtgsem. oagd as a tart fruit and for preserves has done 
on roekwork in a dry climate most pf it 
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will resuscitate as I have seen it do in a natural state, 
(after months of drought ):—the little twiggy one is 'still 
alive in parts, and ought to be tried as cuttings in sand, and 
gravel slightly moistened: it is merely ornamental. The 
Aloes as I expected have travelled well, they lie in the 
bush without any soil on their roots for months together 
and seem to grow all the time, and sea water does not seem 
to injure them. They have been on deck all tKe voyage. 
I wish the Cactus varieties were as hardy, for I have 
brought you some very beautiful specimens, chiefly S. Am- 
lican. I think the bulbs of Cyrtanthus obliquus, and tubers 
of the Broom Rush are in good order:—the Shallots, too; 
for they are sprouting. The fleshy seeds of Natal Crinum 
(Crinum aquaticum) in the glass bottle have commenced 
germination, and are spoiled J fear, however, there is the 
small experimental packet in paper of which I am sanguine. 
Although the Blue Water Lily in the glass case has lost all 
its leaves, I see at least one healthy crown of green shoots; 
it should be planted immediately in some partially shaded 
pond near the stream, or spring which feeds it, so as to be 
on moving water: the soil should be mixed sand, gravel, 
and old rotten vegetable mud, the water any depth, (not too 
shallow). I think the N. W. P. will eventually suit the 
Water Lily as it wants a dormant season. 

[The Aloes were much withered on arrival here, but are now 
strong plants. The Cactus have not sufferred much, but are now 
taking root nicely. Cyrtanthus obliquus, Broom Rush, and the 
Eschalots are alive, and all doing very well, also Crinum aquaticum, 
and the blue water Lilly; there are 2 or 3 plants but in very sickly 
condition. R. E.] 

Memorandum on the “ Spek Boom ” 

There is, perhaps, no plant m all the vast territory of 
Africa of so much Agricultural importance as the Spek 
Boom {“ Elephant's Food,” of the Colonists,) for alone through 

2 c 
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its bountiful distribution over the desert waste is he enabled 
to nourish, and fatten his flocks and herds, during the 
annual droughts of the cold season : then the once beautiful 
turfy plains, and broad pastures are burnt to the very roots, 
and as there is no description of dry forage in stock, or 
store, the existence of the very numerous sheep, and goats 
would be sealed, and wool farming annihilated :* but ever- 
provident Nature has here scattered an all sufficient pabu¬ 
lum in the very hardy, and succulent Bush of the Portula- 
ceous Family now brought to your notice, and of which I 
have managed to bring you several healthy specimens which 
will doubtless prosper in the N. fV. Provinces ,f and which 
you should at once commit to trusty and zealous hands in 
that direction. As it multiplies to any extent from cuttings f 
however small, I see no limit to its general propagation. All 
herbivorous creatures, both wild and tame, appear to feed, and 
fatten on it, and in many places it must afford (together with 
the larger Mesembry anthemums) a cooling substitute for 
water, being of a pleasant subacid, juicy quality. 

Some of the old Colonists of 1820 related to me how their 
only tarts in those days were furnished by it, being no bad 
imitation of Rhubarb, and I can speak from personal experi¬ 
ence of the refreshment I often found in my rambles from 
sucking its shoots and leaves. 


Notes on various useful Grasses now introduced. 

1 “ Livingstone's Broom Plant," a Holcus apparently, for 
I lately saw 2 or 3 young growing, plants in S. A. should 
do well in N. W. India and I bring you a further supply of 
old seed, apparently attacked by moth but you may save a 
per centage:—Mr. Judy has promised to save all he raises 
this season for the Society (it must now about he fit to 

* Homed cattle and Ooati are most greedy of it; ihfeep only eat it when 
grass is unattainable. 

t Seharunpoor,—Deyroh 1 Lahore—Meerut &o. 
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reap). All the American brooms appear to be made of it—a 
cleanly,—durable, material it is; and Livingstone found the 
grain made excellent panoakeB. 

2 The thatch grass of the Eastern Province is highly 
spoken of for durability: after a period of many years, it is 
found to be quite serviceable when pulled to pieces again. 
I could not get you a new specimen, and took the present 
one out of a heap in use. 

The S. A. “ Broom Rush ” is a most useful article in 
general use among all the colonists and Natives, for outdoor 
brooms, made up after the fashion of our English birch 
brooms: the tubers appear to have travelled well: although 
an aquatic, it grows chiefly in the swampy bed of a hill river: 
the soil being gravel, sand, and decayed vegetation or black 
mud among Boulders, and broken rocks. 

4 The Sea Grass is a marine weed used generally for 
stuffing mattrasses, pillows, furniture and all other materials 
being high priced in* the colony. 

5 The Water Rush of S. A.—I cannot sufficiently praise the 
usefulness of this aquatic grass, and it seems most hardy: 
mats, ropes, twine, ties,—and packing are all manufactured 
of this very pliable though tough Rush. It should be wetted 
while in use, and must be beaten with a mallet before 
twisting. 

List of Plants now living. 

No. of 
plants. 

83. Amaryllis Belladonna, and other sp. 

8.’ Aloe 8. Africa—strong. 

3. Babiatia sp.—quite useless. 

2. Watsonia sp. 

1. Kalanehoe sp. 

3. Gereus grandifltpas—cuttings. 

1. Ground Orchid. 

2. Tree Orchid—sp.’ Angroecum. 

* Samples in 11 Zamia ” Box. 
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6. Agave Americana. 

3. Sansevieria Capense. 

3. Cyrtanthus obliquus. 

1. Cycas revoluta—2 of these dead. 

2. Apocynum Bp. 

6. Euphorbia? appears to be Echinocactus. 

1. Yucca aloefolia. 

1. Strelitzia Augusta. 

1. Hebecliilium zauthemum. 

1. Sutlierlandia frutesceus. 

2. Pereskia. 

1. Phormium tenax. 

1. Fuchsia fulgens—rather weak. 

1. Stephonotis floribunda. 

3. Spek Boom. 

1. Buddlea Madagascariensis. 

1. Brugmansia Knightii. 

1. Camellia—2 of these dead. 

2. Eugenia Reiwareter—doing well. 

2. Bougainvillea splendens—good plants. 

2. Lonicera brachypoda—nice plants. 

2. Tradcscautia discolor. 

1. Tecoma Capensis—nice plants. 

1. Cape Jessamine. 

1. Bignonia camperlata. 

L Bignonia pandora. 

1. Wistaria Sinensis—rather weak. 

1. Acanthus mollis. 

'68. Dahlias—doing very well. 

3. Broom grass—doing well. 

1. Calla JSthiopica—doing well. 

3. Nntal Lilly. 

4. Water Rush—gtfStving strong. 

Plumbago Larpeq# rather sickly, fnay recover, and a few others 
we are treating as* jeuttings, but at present rather doubtful. Also 
plants ofjdifferent kinds name unknown. The Azaleas all dead 
fjyal. Three seedling Kalodendrpn Capense, a few seedlings of 
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Passiflora alba, a great many annuals of different kinds, are going 
back, although kept in shade. The Escholata growing well. Sdrne 
Kaffir corn in Kitchen garden doing well. Also some pumpkins in 
ditto, suffering from insects. 

Robert Errington. 

March 1862. 


Reports on trial sowings of Field crop seeds during season 

1860-61. 

[Tiiis consignment arrived in September 1860. It was immmediately advertized 
for public distribution in the newspapers, notice having been previously 
given to the Members of the Society through the medium of the Journal. 
Applications were received from Sept. 1860 to January 1861 from 60 persons 
resident in various parts of the country, viz : Bajrraset, Jessore, Boorbhoom, 
Jlancoorab, Berhampore, Malda, Rungpore, Baugulpore, Tirhoot, Sbahabad, 
Gya, Sumhulpore, Sonthnl pergunnahs, Dacca, Cachar, Oude, Futteeghui’ 
Etowah, Banda, Roorke, TJmritsur, Darjeeling, Mussooree, Kemaon, Day rail 
Doon, Eilichpore, Port-Phtir, and Moulmein. Of tliese 60 applicants 38 
received large supplies of nearly all kinds, while 27 received small quan¬ 
tities only of certain sorts of seedB. Iu August 1861 a circular letter was 
addressed to these 33 applicants, requesting them to communicate the result 
of their sowings of season 1860-61. The following are the replies received, 
which though less full in several cases than could be desired it has been 
thought desirable to publish by way of record.] 

Officiating Secretary Local Committee, Baraset.,— 
In reply to ^rour letter dated the 19 instant, I have the 
honor to state that the seeds of the following cereals, vis. 
mustard, potato, oats, black tartarian oat, chevalier birley, 
golden melon barley, marygold wheat, dwarf Essex rape, 
spring vetches, early racer tares were sown in November 
last; and those of American maize and Pettigulf and Sea 
Island cottons, were sown in May last. The barleys, the oats 
and wheat did not germinate at all, though every possible 
care was taken before hand to perpare the ground for their 
reception- Some ^cabbage seed were, perhaps through an 
oversight,, sent as mustard seeds, they were inadvertently 
sown broadcast and grew up very well, but they did not 
forip compact heads as those of other cabbage plants rea- 
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red up in the nursery and thence transplanted, did. The rape, 
the vetches and tares germinated well, but did not live to 
ripen and form seedsj they soon became sickly and with¬ 
ered away.' The American Maize seeds were for the most 
part injured by worms before the sowing season arrived; 
the few that remained sound and entire were sown on the 
same plot of ground alternately with the cotton seeds, but 
neither of them germinated. Care was taken by the mall- 
eys as regards the ploughing and manuring the ground with 
cowdung before the seeds were sown and watering them 
afterwards. Most of these crops failed owing as far as I can 
judge either to some defects in the soil or to the seed being 
old and wanting in vitality. 

31 August 1861. 

Mb. Thomas P. Kilby. —In reply to your favour of 19 
instant, I regret to say that, being absent from Chandpore 
many months, I was unable personally to look after the 
sowings of the field seeds supplied in last season, and 
through the neglect of my people a satisfactory trial was 
not made. 

Catechavdpore Jessore: Aug., 21. 

Mb. Henry, G. French. —I beg to say that the field 
crop seeds reached me too late.last year to dbw; however 
I tried the clover which came up splendidly, the seeds 
ripetfted and fell from which fresh plants came up, and still 
exist although cut and eaten down as required. 

Jessore: Sept., 1st. 

Mr. W. Cqckburn.— I duly receiyed yours of the 19th 
instant and should have answered before, but have been 
from home. With regard to the field crops, the seeds of 
which I got from you, not one of them came up. I Sowed 
them all in fields. I am inclined*to think the seeds were 
damaged, as I observed when I got them from you, there 
was a dampness about them. 

Raneegunge: Aug., 27. 
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Mr. J. M. G. Cheke. —I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 19th instant calling on me for report of the result of 
the sowingef.of field crop seeds forwarded by you last year. 
1, as requested, beg to inform you of the result. 

Barley 'j 

Cotton >-None of these germinated. 

Linseed J 


Oats T °f 3 different varieties, all vegetated, but yield- 
J ed very badly. 

Grasses of sorts, all bad. 


Clover ~| 

Lucerne >AU good and yielded satisfactorily. 
Trefoil J 


Mangel wurzel -» 

Field carrots U All good, and yielded well. 

“ TurnipsJ 

The above mentioned seeds were all sown in rich garden 
soil, and with the exception of the cereals and cotton all 
turned out satisfactorily. 

Bancoorah: 23 rd August. 

Mr. H. C. Erskine. —In compliance with your request 
for a report of the ifesult of a trial made last cold season of 
the field seeds received from the Society, I have the pleasure 
to state generally that of the grass seeds the lawn, lucerne 
and clover gave a very fair crop with frequent irrigation. 
From the tares I got a very poor return—though they 
germinated freely enough. I attributed this partial failure 
to the lateness of the season they were sown. The Peas 
gave an ordinary crop. 

Of the cereals the wheat and barley were all but failures, 
neither germinating freely nor yielding a fair proportion of 
ears. The oats sprung more freely, but did not yield what 
would have been a paying crop. The Mangel IVursgl was a 
decided sqccess and served as a relish to the cattle for many 
weejts. They grew to a great size, were Bweet and pretty 
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free of stringiness—were hardy and required little care. In 
the absence of neez land I would not feel inclined to try any 
bat the oats and the mangel wurzel again. 

Ellambazar, Soorool : August., 23 rd. 

Mb. J. P. Meik.—I am in receipt of your letter of the 16 
instant, and sorry I cannot give you a report of the result 
of the sowing of the seed of field crops I received last year 
from the Society, having put down only a portion of them, 
which never came up from want of rain, and when some 
months afterwards I looked at the remainder of the seeds 
I found most of it spoiled. 

Sunbulpore: August ZOth-, 

Mr. Charles Hollings. —In reply to your enquiries 
regarding the results of my sowings of field crops last year, 
I regret to inform you that they totally failed not only in 
all cases of my own sowing, but also when tried by Messrs. 
Lautour and Morris, to whom I gave some of the seed. 
The only exception was the “ Guinea grass” which when 
irrigated grows very well and is excellent fodder for horses 
and cattle and flourishes vigorously. Indeed it spread itself 
spontaneously beyond its proper bound into neighbouring 
fields which are watered and in which other things are 
being cultivated. 

Gya : August 'Mth. 

Mr. B. R. Landale. —I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 19th August, but owing to my having left Dheree in 
January last, I am sorry to say I am unable to give the 
information required regarding the field crops. Some of the 
seeds came up pretty well but the wheat, barley, mustard, 
and one or two others were perfect failures and did not 
even vegetate. 

DiiKVLES^i^Augmt %6th. 

,„Mr. W. Bingham. —I have yours of the 19th and 
22nd ^jjgust, anqLam very sorry that I can give you no 
Hjn^detail of my sowings of field crop seeds of .last 
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year; as I aid sorry to say from one cause or another 
they all failed. The primary cause was their late arrival, 
the season • was too far advanced for them :—the bats 
germinated well and promised well, and the sterna were 
at least three times as thick as the country-grown oats, 
but they took longer to come to maturity and ought there¬ 
fore to have been sown much earlier. The hot winds were 
on them before the seed was formed, so that all I gain¬ 
ed by sowing them was experience for the future. The 
tares also came up well as did most of the seeds, but did 
not come to maturity from the same cause—lateness of 
sowing and length of time required for them to ripen 5 they 
took English time about it, and consequently ought to be 
sown before Indian time. Again, last season was a very 
exceptional one, there was no moisture iu the grouud, and 
I had no adequate means for irrigation. AH grain crops 
were consequently a failure. I shall try to give you a re¬ 
port this year, and will keep a memorandum for the purpose. 

I hope I shall receive the seeds soon; as l want to take 
advantage of the season and to appropriate my land ac¬ 
cording to the description of seed sent. I hope you will have 
despatched them before this reaches yon, as they take a 
considerable time to reach me. 

Chynepore, Sessaram : Sept. 12. 

Mr. Lewis Cosberat. —The farm seeds were failures with 
mem'nearly so. I hail as follows:—lucerne excellent, it has 
yielded 2 cuttings each of a cubit high to 15th May since 
which date rain has fallen and a fresh green crop wilt be ready 
in all June 5 white clover was nearly a total failure, the red 
was better* and half the plants still alive, all the above were 
transplanted from seed beds to a field that had lain fallow 
during last rains and oil' which a heavy wheat Crop had been 
taken in 1859-GO. All these had the benefit of irrigation but 
the clovers could not stand the heat of April and May whilst 
thejucerne could I think have done without water, even 
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the mangel wurzel yielded a thin crop and tfould not have 
weighed off more to the acre than a good crop of the com¬ 
mon country white carrot, I. weighed the following roots;— 
4 of long red 7 seers Bazar weight, 4 globe red 4 | seers, 4 
of orange red seers. I tried various ways of getting 
them to seed but was not successful, the turnips were good 
and at all seasons should yield green food for cattle early 
in the cold weather before carrots or sugar cane are ready ; 
the vetches, though in first rate land for such a crop came 
up and died off after getting about 6 inches high. None of 
the different sorts of wheat came up though sown at the 
same time and in the same plot with country wheat that 
gave a fair return for such a dry season. The different 
sorts of oats were sown in a patch of land a part of which 
was also sown down with the common country or Patna 
oats; the latter gave a fair return in due season but the 
plants from imported seed though growing much stronger 
than the others came to flower much later and the result 
was very unsatisfactory, the grain had evidently deteriora¬ 
ted much from the original seed. 

Burhogah Via Sewan: June, 9 th. 

Capt. JonN Strwart. —The Field seeds, of which you 
sent me a good quantity, proved very good. The mangel 
wurzel flourished beantifullv in a fine rich soil, and I found 
my cows got very fond of it. 

Cawnpore is not a good soil for clover and field grasses. 
Cawnpore : May 30/A. 

Mr. H. W. Dashwood. —In reply to your’s of the 19th 
instant, I regret to say that, owing to freqnent absence from 
the station and other causes, I was unable to make a trial 
of the Field crop seeds received from you last season. My 
garden which had for several years been allowed to go 
nncared for was not ready for the experiment last year. 
At the commencement of the present rains, I sowed some 
of the grass seeds, but whether the seed was old, or it 
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was the wrong time of the year for sowing, nothing 
came up. 

Banda : Augt 25th. 

Lieut. Col. Edward Money. —With reference to your 
letter to my brother Mr. W. B. Money of 19th August last 
asking for a report of the sowings of the field seeds received 
from the Society, 1 have to inform you that they were sown 
by me up here, but that in all cases they failed owing, how¬ 
ever, 1 believe, to my ignorance of the proper season to sow 
them. This is not yet known by any one up here iu the 
ease of many of the field seeds received, but I hope when I 
gain the experience necessary to be more fortuuate with such 
seeds as 1 may essay later. 

Nynetal: Octr. 2oth. 

Capt. A. P. W. Our.—I u reply to your letter of the 19th 
ultimo, I regret to say I cannot furnish you with a report 
iu detail of the result of my sowings of the seeds supplied 
by the Society last year, not having kept a memorandum. 
But I must not omit to mention that the vegetable seeds 
produced a good crop, the grain was a total failure. 
Monastery, Mussoorie : Septr. 2nd. 

Mit. C. 11. Crommelin.—I received your letter of 19lh 
ultimo only yesterday morning, and am sorry that I cannot 
give you any detailed report of the result of the sowings [at 
Roy Bareilly] - of the seed received from you. The vegetable 
seeds generally came up pretty well. Of the grass seeds a 
small quantity of 2 kinds came up, what those kinds were I 
cannot say not having tjie papers with me. The seed was 
nearly ripe when I left, and I left instructions to have it 
sown at once as soon as the heavy rains, which had fallen 
continuously since the latter end of June, had ceased. My 
inteution was to sow some now and some iu the mouth of 
February. 

Dalhousie : Sept. 2nd. 

Lyscr., Col. J. Eliot. —I wrote you before regarding the 
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result of my sowings of wheat, barley, null oats, not a grain 
of one of them germinated, though sown partly in my garden 
ami partly by a neighbouring zeminder. A few tares or 
vetches came up, hut the season was against them and they 
withered and died. My sowings of the grass seeds were 
equally resnltlcss, the turnips generally were good, and I am 
surprized at this as turnip seed, I should have expected to 
fail sooner than the cereals. 

Daugsuai : Sept. 10th. 

Ma. H. Cope.— I must not omit to state that the crop of 
oats obtained from the seed you sent for our garden, is as- 
touishiug, the stems are in many beds more than four feet 
high, and no sign of any ear. They would be admirable as 
a green fodder substitute for the green wheat so wastefully 
cut in the vicinity of most large towns in the Punjab. 
Umritsur : Feby. 27/A. 

Capt. J. C. Haughton. —A good deal of the seed sent 
was of kinds not suited to tropical climates, or rather only 
suited to temperate ones, thus wheat, barley, the grasses, 
&c. either did not vegetate, or if they did it was only to 
struggle into life and through it fruitless. On the other 
hand the Settlement is indebted to the Society for many 
valuable seeds, the best aceouut 'of which is the onturn of 
produce given in to government for the year I860, a copy of 
which I annex for your information. This docs not include 
a very large quantity of European garden seeds distributed 
to private parties of which 1 have no account. The climate 
is rather too damp for European vegetables, ou which wc 
have not an adequate return for seed sown. 

Port. Blair, Octr. 22nd. 
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Report on samples of Cotton from Umrilsur, Banda, Gya, 
Aska and Penang. 

To THB MeMBHRS OF THE COTTON COMMITTEE. 


Gentlemen, —I have the pleasure to circulate, for the. 
favor of your opinion, sundry samples of cotton recently 
received. The various letters relating to these samples are 
also placed in the box. 

A. H. Blechynijen, 
Secy'. 


Metcalfe Hall: 

11 Feby. 1862 

Nos. 1.-2 A. cotton (clean) 
No. 3-A kupass. 

No. I- B-from Egyptian seed. 
No. 2-B-from New Orleans. 
No. 1 C 1 stock whence deriv- 
No. 2C ) ed not mentioned. 
No. 1 D-cleaned and seed. 
No. 2 I) cotton from Per¬ 
nambuco stock.. 

No. 1-E. stock unknown per¬ 
haps from Tinuevelly seed. 
No. 2 E-Ditto-pcrhaps from 
New Orleans seed. 


Raised at Gya by E. F. 
Lautour Esq. from import- 
cd and acclimatized New 
Orleans seed. 

Raised at Banda, by II. 
Dashwood Esq. 

( Received from II. Cope 
l Esq. 

Received from A. Grotc 
Esq. Raised in Penang. 

| Received from F. It. Miu- 
k chin Esq. raised at Aska and 
, Berhamore respectively. 


From Messrs Gillanders Arlmthnot &; Co. dated 
Calcutta, 21 December, 1861. 

We send you herewith three samples of New Orleans cot¬ 
ton grown by Mr. E. F. Lautour at Gya to which reference 
is made in the accompanying letter to Mr Stewart. 

We shall feel obliged by vonr examining the samples and 
reporting upon their value &c. returning Mr. Lautour’s note 
when done with. 
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Extract from Mr. Lautour’s letter. 

I send you a specimen of cotton grown by me at Gya from 
acclimated New Orleans cotton seed and 1 think you will 
agree with me that N. O. cotton can be growu in the Gya 
district profitably. The seed was picked from the cotton I 
sent- you last year, which you reported a fair specimen. 
The secret is to sow in the beginning of June in order that the 
crop may have the benefit of the rains. Indian com should 
be sown in every alternate ridge to protect the young 
plants from the fierce sun of June, July and August. 

My experience leads me to believe the crop does not 
require irrigating as it has the benefit of the rainy season 
and the ground retains its moisture to December and 
January. The best cotton is by that time gathered; the 
cotton picked in March, April and May is coarse and not 
adapted for the English market, but it would sell very well 
in the Bazar. 

The soil this cotton was grown on was the poorest in 
the garden selected by me purposely. There are large 
tracts of country in the Southern purgauuahs of the Gvali 
district admirably suited for its cultivation. 

I see much published about the cotton cultivation in Beliar; 
but none can report on it properly unless lie experiment, on 
its cultivation, as I have done. The secret is to sow in June, 
and shade the plants, by cultivating some high crop along 
with it; but the Indian corn should be sown very sparingly, 
otherwise it would choke the plants. 

Specimen No. 1.—Cotton growu at.Gya from New Orleans 
seed in 1860. 3rd. pickings in March and April. The cotton 
pulled in Sept, and Oct. 1860 was favorably reported on. 

If this cotton is worth 5 peuce to 6 pence a pound 
cotton may be grown at Gya with ‘advantage to the farmer. 

Specimen 2.—Cotton grown from the acclimated seed 
saved from specimen No. 1. This cotton was gathered in 
Oct. and the bolls suffered from the excessive rain of Sept. 
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The bolls had commenced to produce cotton, but as 1 left 
Gy a I could not secure the entire crop. If this cotton is 
worth 7 pence or 8 pence Gya, particularly the southern 
Purgunnahs, will give you as much cotton as you like. The 
crop will also pay the ryots well, but the -seed must be put 
into the ground not later than the end of July. 

Extract of a letter from Henry Hash wood Esq, Camp Pi- 
julee, Banda District, dated 15 Feb. 1862. 

Some days ago I sent off to your address two bags con¬ 
taining specimeus of New Orleans and Egyptian cotton grown 
in mine and the Company’s Garden at this station. I shall 
be much obliged if you will let me know whether the pro¬ 
duce is approved of. 

In August 1860 I received from Govt, a barrel of New 
Orleans seed on behalf of the Cotton Supply Association for 
distribution to the Zemindars in this district. By that time 
it was too late to sow it, so I was obliged to defer the expe¬ 
riment till last year, when I distributed the seeds to respec¬ 
table Zemindars in different parts of the district. They 
sowed it on the first fall of rain in June but the seed en¬ 
tirely failed to germinate. I attribute this solely to the seed 
being too old, for Messrs. Cantor and Co. sent me some 
fresh seed of the very same kinds * which 1 had just time to 
sow in my own and the Company’s Garden and it is the 
produce of this seed that I have forwarded to you. The 
plants at first looked stunted and unpromising but eventu¬ 
ally bore very well and .the cotton so far as I can give an 
opinion appears good. This seed I had not time to distri¬ 
bute amongst the Zemindars, and besides the quantity that 
I received was too small for general distribution. Judging 
from this experiment I think the soil of this district is suited 
to the Americau cotton and if I could get some fresh seed 1 

* Received from the A. and H. Society by whom it was distributed on be 
half of the Manchester Supply Association. At/s. 
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shall be happy to undertake its distribution among the land¬ 
holders in this district and report the rcsnlt of another ex¬ 
periment. 

The Egyptian cotton I am sorry to report very generally 
failed, but whether from excess of rain or some other cause 
I cannot exactly say. The Zemindars themselves say that 
it was injured by too much rain, and from this cause cer¬ 
tainly the cotton crop of the district was generally injured. 
In my own garden, so far as regards nbundauce of flowers and 
pods, there was nothing to be desired, but the pods dried 
up and produced very little cotton. After the rains ceased, 
I irrigated the field once or twice under the idea that the 
drying up of the pods was occasioned by want of water, but 
the result was the same. I cannot therefore report favour¬ 
ably of the Egyptian cotton as respects this district, but as 
last year’s was only a first experiment I will not despair of a 
better result next year. 

I have the honor to submit herewith two samples of cot¬ 
ton respectively marked Nos. 1 and 2 and shall be obliged 
by your submitting same to your Cotton Committee and ob¬ 
taining their opinion on them. 

It may interest your Society to learn that even from the 
Punjab considerable quantities of cotton have been for¬ 
warded to Knrachce for export to England ; and if the trans¬ 
port arrangements were at all commensurate to the impor¬ 
tance of the route the quantity would have been and con¬ 
tinued to be much larger, but the. Governihent boats will 
only take cotton and wool as measurement goods, as we 
have as yet uo means of receiving them here, and the Orien¬ 
tal Inland Steam Navigation Company ask the enormous 
sum of 1/8 per maund from Mooltan downwards. 

Umritsur : 

29 th January 1862. 


IIenry Cope. 
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Manila, Gya, Aska ami Penang. 

Report on the Cultivation qf Cotton in PtUo Penang .• by 
Mb. T. G. Mitcheia Jr. 

Amongst the various classes of native .cultivators of 
the soil cotton is certainly the least esteemed. The reason 
is obvious, in as much as there is no local demand.fqr it, 
and the natives can form no idea how many millions of the 
operatives of the English looms are dependent for their ex- 
istence upon the supply of this article ; and until Govern¬ 
ment do enlighten and hold out certain encouragements to 
them it is impossible to expect the agricultural labourers 
would he induced to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of cotton. 

In framing this Report l am entirely guided by my own 
personal experience, aud to this I shall confine myself and 
adduce such facts as have fallen under my observation re¬ 
garding the adaptation of the soil, the growth and produce 
of the plants, and the likelihood of cotton becoming even¬ 
tually a profitable article of exportation. 

Penang is blessed with a mild and salubrious climate. 
The range of Hills indicates by their luxuriance that vegeta¬ 
tion bears the same verdure throughout the year. It is not 
unusual in passing a native village to sec cotton trees flour¬ 
ishing without care or culture, and it is a thousand pitieB to 
know that the produce when collected has scarcely even a 
nominal value; I have myself experienced that as for want of 
a purchaser in Penang I was glad to give away my produce 
to those who really needed it when there was none of any 
sort procurable^ii the market. 

In support of this assertion I beg to append a note of 
thanks from one of the leading members of our Mercantile 
community expressive of the sense he entertained of the 
trifling gift I had sent him when there was none to he pur¬ 
chased in the market. 

So far back as 1834 1 commenced an experimental cotton 
garden on my own ground; about 5 acres in extent. The 
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plants produced -cotton eight mouth» from the tune l iift 
pat the eOed in the ground and reaped cotton in quantity 
far beyond my most saognine expectation: but, unfortunate* 
1 y for me, there was neither a market, nor a demand for the 
article then, 

On this occasion I became a serious sufferer in a pecunia¬ 
ry tray: I had to give away, as already observed, the cotton 
to those who required it for domestic purposes 1! My atteu- 
tiou was subsequently directed to spice cultivation and I 
abandoned cotton entirely. But since the nutmeg plants 
have been blighted, I have once more turned my attention 
to cotton culture, upon a smaller Beale however, merely to 
satisfy myself that if due care were bestowed Penang would 
shortly become one of the cotton producing countries. I 
would strongly suggest, that cotton cultivation should be 
undertaken by the Government in the same manner as 
spices were originally introduced into the Island. An ex¬ 
perienced person who has at heart the growth of cotton here 
should be appointed to this particular duty, and with about 
20 able bodied convicts under him, to commence a planta¬ 
tion of cotton on au extensive scale, which should be bounded 
by coffee plants. I have named coffee, because I have a 
garden of it in my own grouud. As coffee beam fruit in less 
than two years, the sale of the produce would in a great 
measure cover the incidental expenses of the outlay. 1 have 
every reason to believe, and none to doubt, that were the 
Government, to give the lead in developing the capabilities of 
the soil, the natives and other land ownersqrould, as in the 
cultivation of spices before noticed, soon tnrn their attention 
to the all important subject of cotton culture. There would 
then nbt <only be a market but a large demand of cotton for 
exportation 

Aska, 4}pt utry 18 th 1862. Lot. 19.° 36'. N. Long 84° 43'. E. 
Mv weaa sib,-— The Editor of the Friend of India seat me 
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year note of tbs 80th. ultimo. reporting ,’ 09 . the sample 
of New Orleans Cotton grown in my garden add kindly off¬ 
ering to open correspondence witb me. 

X have modi pleasure in informing you that Gort. have 
offered me land rent free to try on a larger scale the culti¬ 
vation of American cotton and I am now about to arrange 
with certain natives in my neighbourhood to bring some 
90 acres into cultivation. Messrs. Biuny and Co. have 
sent me a cask of New Orleans seed and a sack of Egyptian 
and 1 am daily expecting a large supply of seed shipped on 
the Coldstream now at Pooree. 

I planted at the end of last month* a good sized piece of 
grouud with some seed from the cask and sack referred 
to. The Egyptian is coming up very nicely but none of the 
Orleans has as yet made its appearance. The weather was 
very cold and also very dry; perhaps this was the cause of 
the seeds failing. We are just uow having a few showers 
so I have put down some fresh seeds to-day. I shall be 
much obliged for any hints you can give me or for any ma¬ 
nual yon can send relative to the cultivation and general 
treatment of the Orleaus and Egyptian cotton plants. 
Should they be pruned and how—which is the best season 
for sowing? My little plot of Orleans Cotton was sown 
in the early part of July just as the Monsoon commenced. 
Cotton was picked duriug Nov. and Dec. and it is now in full 
flower again although the plants are breaking down with pods. 
I am Bending you to-day by banghy dak two small samples 
of rotten, one is from my garden here and the other from 
a garden in the Cantonment of Berhampore 24 miles nearer 
the Coast. Will yon kindly inform me what cotton it is. 

F. R. Minchin. 

Report by Mr. S. Douglas. 

Specimens from B. F. Lauimr Esq .— Gy ok. 

No. 1. Soft in texture, hut extnemelv weak and short in 
• * 
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staple and much stained—it is not a desirable cotton daring 
to extreme weakness offibre. 

No. 2. Very good color and condition—-fair staple and of 
moderate strength of fibre—a much more desirable cotton 
than No. L and by last accounts from Eug. (January, 
1862,) it would probably be worth 9d. to lOd. per tfe. there, 
under present circumstances of the Liverpool market. 

H. Dastaeood, Esq. — Banda. 

■This is an interesting report from Mr. Dashwood; his 
experience of the drying np of the full formed pod after 
the rains had ceased, tallies exactly with my own, and 
would prove I think that the seed should be put into the 
ground earlier—viz : in May. 

I. B. Produce of Egyptian seed. It is soft and silky and 
of very fair staple, but the fibre is weak and would ba liable 
to knot in spinning. The condition is also bad, otherwise 
this would be a desirable cotton for the English market. 

2. B. This is but a poor specimen of the produce of 
New Orleans seed. The staple is very short and very weak. 
The condition is also very objectionable, the cotton being 
much deteriorated by the many small fragments of the calyx 
being left in it. 

Mr. Mitchell, — Penang. 

The sample submitted is one of the poorest specimens 
I have ever seen of the produce of Pernambucco seed. It is 
extremely coarse and harsh in texture, the fibre is of good 
strength however and the staple of fair length. The condi¬ 
tion is remarkably good also; and probably by better 
culture the produce might be improved ; this specimen how¬ 
ever shows great deterioration from the cotton now grown 
in Pernambucco, and indeed were it not for the seed which 
accompanies this Penang specimen, it could never be recog¬ 
nised as having the same origin as the superior cotton 
known iw'the Liverpool market as “ Pernambucco” 
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Banda, Gya, Ask* and Penang. 

Mr. Cope? — Punjaub. 

No. 1C. - -la short in staple, harsh, and poor in eyery 
respect, it is considerably inferior to the Banda cotton lately 
sold here at 14 Ba. per maund {usually worth 9.) 

No. 2 C.—Is a better cotton in every respect than No. 
1.—and may be worth 2 Rs. per maund more than No. 1. 

Mr. R. Minchin,—Aska (Madras.) 

No. 1. E. Kupass,—Is apparently the produce of Egyp¬ 
tian, or Sea Island seed, and is of a fair silky fibre and good 
staple, color fair, rather ashy. 

No. 2 E. Kupass.— Of New Orleans seed, a very good 
specimen, and if cleaned would be a desirable cotton. 

Calcutta, Feb. 2bth 1862. 


Report by Mr. IV. Haworth .—I consider this specimen 
N» l A Raised by E shorter in staple than the ordinary 

F. Lautour from accli- rUH 0 f Orleans, weak, soft, color fair 
matizeu New Orleans ^ 

seed at Gya. but stained, it somewhat resembles 

“ Bombay Comereerratty” but it is much cleaner. I value 

it at 8 d. to 8$d. in England, January, 1862. 

This is good staple of fair strength, rather harsh, well 

cleaned, good color, and in every res- 
No. 2 A, ditto. , ’ .. ' . 

pect a quality that would meet with a 

good demand at home, worth about 12d in January 1862. 

The same as No. 2 with seeds attached, the latter is fine 

„ , bold and good conditioned, promising 

well for another crop. 

Rather uneven in staple, on the whole fair length, very 

No. 1 B raised at 8oft and silk y> but Weak fibre > ra * 

Bsnds by H. Daihwood ther knotty, the color and condition in- 
from Egyptian seed. . 

fenor from not being gathered as 
soon as the pods open. 

Short, soft and very weak, uueven staple, carelessly picked 


No. 2 B 


Orleans seed. 


from New 


aud cleaned, it does not bear much 
resemblance to New Orleans. 



No. 2 C as above. 
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' fto. i c (Stock not Exceedingly short and bank staple, 
named) from H. Cope, fair * color, bat not adapted for apin- 
Punjaub. ning purpoues. 

In most respects this sample ia like the Banda cotton, it 
is very uneven but a fur length of 
staple, good color and clean, and it 
would sell on a par with Banda. 

This is very unlike the ordinary Pernambuco, staple long, 

No. l D from Pernam- coarse, strong, uneven and harsh, co- 

b«oo seed grown at Pe- ‘] or ver y good and clean ; it is a cotton 
nangby Mr Mitchell. , ", „ , 

that would spin well and could be con* 

sumed in large quantities for heavy goods; it is difficult to va¬ 
lue it, but I think it would have brought 10d. in January, 1862. 
The same as the above with seed attached; the latter has 
all the characteristics of the true Per¬ 
nambuco. 

I think this specimen must be from Egyptian seed, 

No. l E. atock on- iu P oint of len 8 th and strength of 

known " hkely Xinne- staple somewhat deteriorated as eom- 
velly” from Mr. P. R. 

Minchin Aska Madras pared with ordinary Egyptian, it is a 

coast- soft, silky and fair staple, good color, 

but the seed is not so large and well matured as Egyptian. 

This is evidently from New Orleans seed, fair, clean, ra- 

No. 2 E. as above ther short staple for this description 
likely from New Orleans ... , „ 

seed. and easily separated from the seed. 


D 2 the same with 
seed attaohed. 


Report by Mr. W. S. Fifztoilliam .—A very poor quality 
No, l A from E. F. cotton, and weak in fibre—would spin 
Lautour, Esq. Gya badly. 

Good fair cotton, color and staple far snperior to No. I, 
No. 2 A ( bnt would not suit English spinners. 
Not a desirable "cetton for the Epglish market, would spin 
No. l B. H. Dashwood w«tdly in its present condition. If pro- 
Bsq. Banda. t^uced from Egyptian seed it must have 

deteriorated from want of care as to soil and cultivation. 
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A vary ^poor quality, has no doubt suffered from the same 

No- 2 3 causes which affected No. 1. 

A good staple rather coarse fibre but would spin well lor 

No. ID Mr. Mitchell, low numbers, could be much improved 
by attention to soil and cultivation. 

No - 2 Ditto, ditto. 

No. l C Mr. Cope, Very poor and quite unfit for machine 
Punjaub. spinning. 

Is a better quality both as regards fibre and cleanli- 

No. 2 C. ness, but could not find ready buyers 

in Europe. 

A very excellent specimen both as regards staple and 

No. l B Mr. Mioohin, color, and would find a ready market 
Madras Coast. in Liverpool. 

This is also a good quality and would rank with fair New 

No. 2 E. Orleans in the home market. 

In the whole of the samples there appears to have been a 
want of care as regards cleaning and picking. 

Tho Penang sample is less so than the others. 

10M March, 1862. 

A few remarks on Steam Irrigation: by A. G. 

Murray, Esq. C. E. 

Since I last wrote yon on the subject of irrigation by 
artificial means, 1 have made further enquiries. In con¬ 
versing with planters I have been struck with the extraordi¬ 
nary want of definite information on this subject, none of 
tbqm knew the exact size of a Govt, beegah in English 
measure in its relation to the Imperial acre. A Govt, bee¬ 
gah N. W. P. is contained in a square having sides of 160 
feet Imperial measure and therefore oontains 25,600 super¬ 
ficial feet and an imperial acre contains 48,560 superficial 
feet, therefore a beegah, is a fraction over six tenths of an 
acre. Besides this Govt, beegah, there is what is called 
the kutcha beegah, which is one third of a Govt, beegah 
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and contains 8,533 superficial feet, this is tUe beegah the 
ryots up here talk of in all their calculations ; I do not know 
the origin of this measure. 

The wells here fboab) have their water forty feet from the 
surface and I find from repeated observation that two pair 
of men will water one kutcha beegah (8,533 ft.) in a day of 
wheat, this watering has to be repeated five times at inter¬ 
vals of 12 to 15 days, consequently two pair of men cau 
undertake the watering of three and a half acres of wheat. 
And it is no use for a man having only 2 pair of men to sow 
any more wheat as he cannot water it unless he keeps more 
men. 

Now putting the value of the labour of the men at only 
Rs. 75 for the season it follows that mere watering costs per 
acre Rs. 21-8-0. This appears a most fabulous sum and to 
the best of my knowledge no one is aware of the great ex¬ 
pense of irrigation by men ; the reason is that the expendi¬ 
ture is not made in cash, but really costs this or more, be¬ 
cause in order to take tip the irrigation, the farmer has to 
grow fodder to feed his cattle, and I find that when a map 
has to draw his irrigation water from wells he has to double 
his stock of oxeu to get through the work, therefore it is 
plain that if the farmer cau get irrigation without men he 
can double his area of wheat or other marketable produce 
as oil seeds, cotton, indigo, &c. without paying auy more 
ground rent. Having sold half his working oxeu, he only 
needs to provide half the fodder, so that if a man had 100 
acres of land under the present system he has 66 acres 
under fodder with a small mixture of cotton and indigo and 
only 34 acres under wheat and barley. Now as cotton, indigo, 
wheat and barley are the real marketable produce which 
pay the rent and taxes, it is obvious that it is the farmer’s 
advantage to reduce his stock of bullocks to the lowest 
number. Under a system of artificial irrigation the farmer 
would have 33 fodder, &3 acres cotton or indigo, and 
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84 acres wheat or barley. You will now I trust see 'the 
immense importance, of some method of irrigation indepen¬ 
dent of oxen. Iii my former letter of Sgpt. 2nd 1861,* I 
showed yon that the Ganges and Jumna canals only provide 
for a small part of the poab and that they never can do 
more than at present; in addition the Ganges Canal is 
always out of order in the rains. I went to Hurdwar last 
December to see the canal bead and I am sorry to say 
that I do not think that a masonry dam strong enough to 
stand the rain floods could be made for any reasonable sum 
of money. I suspect it would cost some enormous amount. 
Of course every thing can be done with money, see Portland 
and Holyhead breakwaters, but I do not think this dam 
would ever pay the interest on its cost, and it is manifestly 
unfair to lay a charge on the Imperial revenues for the 
benefit of a district which never can be much larger than 
at present irrigated, as the size of the canal bed limits its 
delivery of water, and as the canal does now absorb the 
whole visible river as soou as the annual dam is made in 
September. 

We are thus compelled to go back to the wells. In the 
upper part of the Doab and Rohilcund water is found at 
twenty feet from the surface; as you go down the Doab the 
depth gradually increases, but the area of the lower Doab 
is small. About Hatrass where the Doab is wide and fertile 
water is found at thirty feet from the surface; in the famine 
year the water fell si* feet in the" wells. The superficial 
strata of the Doab are peculiar and are very favourable for 
wells, the country is covered with wells, in fertile parts there 
is a well to every four or five acres, these are however ouly 
kutcha wells suuk ten or twelve feet into the sand and lined 
with brushwood, they give as much water as two yoke of men 
can draw i. e. about eighteen hundred cubic feet per day; a 
well is made for Rs. 4 or so and each squatter on 4 or 5 acres 

Journal,, Vol. XII. Proceedings, page 65. 
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makes one for himself. I cannot see that the water "level is at 

all affected by any number of cattle dsawing at the present 

number of wells, % e. the supply in a well is not affected by 

other wells working near it. The brickwork and masonry 

wells made by planters and wealthy natives when done in 

the best style do not get the water from the upper sand bed, 

as inthekutcha wells, but are sunk right through this sand 

bed into a bed of hard clay, the upper sand is carefully 

sheet piled out by a wooden lining driven into the clay and 

packed with puddle, and a hole is bored throngh»the clay to 

a lower bed of sand, the water from this sand bed is very 

good and the supply is apparently unlimited. When ten or 

twelve yoke of oxen are set to work it the water is reduced 

eight feet, but no power that is available at present can dry 

these wells, and as many thousands of wells are working s> 

multaneously all over the Doab I see no practicable limit to 

the water supply. Upon the subject of the .vatcr bearing 

sand beds of the Doab further information i> desirable, this 

can only be got by an artesian boring several hundred feet 

deep; to the best of my knowledge this has never been done ; 

in my opinion it should be tried; it is im, ossiblc to foretell 

what mav be found 500 feet down : as far as we now know 
¥ 

the Doab is alternate beds of clay and sand, this is the most 
favourable case for wells ; these sand beds are full of water, 
and I really think it not at nil improbable that by a deep 
boring a still better and stronger spring might be tapped, 
which would raise the water iu the bore pipe nearer or perhaps 
up to the surface. I am also engaged in perfecting a portable 
steam engine for irrigation purposes, but the approaching 
opening of the railways prevents my attending ranch to it 
at present. When I have perfected this portable irrigation 
steam engine, I will submit it to the Society. I may however 
say that several planters who have seen my rough plans very 
much approve of them and feay that they will afford the 
means of sytematic and regular cultivation which at present 
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is impracticable from the enormous expense of irrigation by 
oxen. 

In the mean time permit me to warn landholders against 
buying English pnmps worked by four or six men. English 
makers have not the least idea of the quantity of water 
needed here, and advertise irrigation pumps for India: these 
pumps are really fitted for domestic purposes as baths, sta¬ 
bles and such like, but an estate of one thousand acres here, 
should have as much water as ,s allowed in England for a 
town of fourteen thousaud inhabitants, if systematic high 
farming is to be carried out. People in England also fancy 
that in India there is%n unlimited supply of labour and that 
men and women can be had for a trifle ; this, as you are aware, 
is entirely wrong, and when the very small quantity of work 
dotie by men or women here is taken into account, their labour 
is by no means cheap, and as every one knows is not to be had 
f II at the most important season. You will observe that 
a ti> jiTtga..')n is the only method of getting over the diffi- 
t. of pro ,s 'i<; land for growing cotton and indigo. The 

■i . ; u.' bv takirg the place of half the working men 

.« much land/rom cattle fodder crops, which can then 
be pla. tcd with cotton or indigo. As I dare say you are 
aware there is a considerable difficulty in getting land for 
indigo, and nobody up here will have any thing to do with 
cotton ; the reason is simply this, that, two thirds of the land 
is needed to raise fodder for the oxen to water the wheat, and 
as the people naturally look on the wheat crops as the most 
imporant, large areas of land for cotton and indigo can 
never be had unless coals are substituted as a source of power 
instead oxen. This land difficulty cannot he got over by go¬ 
ing iuto the Central Provinces, as there is no labour there and 
no means of transit; and "from the description given in the 
late Govt report of the Godavori I do not think that river is 
ever likely to be of any use; firstly because the head of the 
proposed navigation is two hundred milos from the fertile dis- 
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tricts, and secondly because there are four waterfalls » the 
river at each of Which goods will have to be shifted. 

Agra: March, 1862. 


Report on the sowing of Exotic Cotton seed distributed 
during 1861. 

[In the middle of 1861 the Society received from the local ageuta of the 
Manchester Supply Association a quantity of exotic cotton seed—viz—eight 
maunds of Sea Island, sixty maunds of new Orleans and seventy mannds 
of Egyptian, This was distributed to 185 applicants. At the close of the 
year a circular letter was addressed to about 60 of these applicants who had 
received the largest quantity, requesting them testate the result of their sow¬ 
ings, whether the seed had germinated well or otherwise : and to explain, in 
the event of failure, the method of sowing adopted, and any othor particu¬ 
lars connected therewith which they might think likely to prove useful. 
The following are the communications which have been received iu reply to 
the circular.] 

Futtyghcr. 

In reply to your favor of the 6th inst, I beg to submit for the infor¬ 
mation of the Council of the A. and II. Society the followings :— 
Early in May last, I had my land well prepared, and about the 
20th of the same month, I sowed my seed on small ridges, and 
at a distance of 3 feet apart. Of the two sorts of sued 1 sowed, 
“ New Orleans” and “ Egyptian,” both kinds came up beau¬ 
tifully, but the Egyptian on account of its being on low ground, got 
soon covered with water, and died away. I had great difficulty to 
preserve the New Orleans and only succeeded partly. I attribute 
the drawback, to too much rain in the beginning, and a little too, 
to want of experience. 

When Mr. P. Saunders inspected my ’crop, he found the plants 
very unhealthy, and attribulated the cause to the ground which 
bad hot been sufficiently hoed. 

At his suggestion, I had the whole plantation well hoed, and in 
less than a fortnight I reaped great advantages from it. 

My plants soon got up to .i feet high and flowered. 

. I no doubt my Egyptian plants would have had equal 
chufefle^hnd they not been destroyed in the beginning by inundation. 
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My produce however is very small, owing to worms finding their 
way to the pods and causing a great quantity of them to drop off 
before being full grown. Notwithstanding, I shall be able to send 
you soon, a good sample of the cotton and trust the same will meet 
your approval. 

F. C. Briant. 

1 6 th, Veer. 1861. 

Etawah : Camp Dibbiapoor. 

Your letter of the 6th received. In reply I have to inform you 
that the New Orleans and Egyptian cotton seed came to hand, bu t 
too late for sowing as it was detained in Mynpoorie for a considerable 
time. The seed has beeu kept carefully in a dry place, so please 
kindly inform me if it will do for sowing next May, I am almost 
glad that I did not distribute it to the Zemindars in the Etawah and 
Cawnpore districts as I hear that the New Orleans seed did -not ger¬ 
minate well and 1 think it would hiyre had a bad effect if the first 
sowing had turned out' a failure. The native cotton plant in 
these two districts has been very stunted this year from too much 
Water. 1 will get some new seed next year and see how it will turn 
out. 1 had# very small quantity of .Pernambuco seed supplied me 
by my Superintendent Captaiu Whisk which I had sown. I shall 
be most happy to give you particulars if you so wish it. 

Edward S. Wood Lt. 

Veer. '22nd, 1861. I)y. Supt. 5th D. O. Canal. 

Mynpoory. 

1 have the pleasure to ackowledge receipt of your circular letter 
of the 6th ultimo requesting me to state the result of my sowing 
of the cotton seed furnished to me by the Society, and in the event 
of a failure, to explain the method of sowing adopted. 

The first supply of seed.whieh I had applied for through Messrs 
Mosely and Ilurst, Agents Cotton Supply Association, did not reach 
me till the end of June, and was sown by uiyself and other parties 
to whom I had distributed it iu the following manner s— 

lu anticipation of the supply I had, with the first fall of rain> 
Caused the ground to be prepared by three and four ploughings, and, 
all weeds and roots of previous crops haring been carefully removed, 
H was east into ridges from 3 to 4 feet apart, and 4 to 6 seeds put 
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in. each hole at a depth of between i and 2 inches, and at a dis* 
tance of 3 feet. The same method was at my recommendation 
observed by other zemindars in the neighbourhood of my factory, 
but the result as I have already reported, was a perfect failure, not 
a single seedling made its appearance, and the seed on being dug 
out was found to have rotten. The remaining portion of the supply 
was accordingly subjected to various tests. The native zemindars 
Tesorted to their old method of besmearing the seed with dung, 
and oue of my fellow experimentalists, a planter, caused it to be 
steamed in blankets which had been steeped in warm water (a com¬ 
mon way of trying Indigo seed in Bengal) but I am not aware of 
any seed having been boiled or steeped in hot water to which the 
failures on their parts are ascribed by Mr. Patterson Saunders. Not 
one of these experiments succeeded, and determined to satisfy my¬ 
self and to remove the native impression that the soil was not agree¬ 
able to exotic seed, I applied for and obtained a small quantity of 
Egyptian seed by dak bhanghy. The seea however arrived some¬ 
what late in the season and was sown in the manner above dserribed. 

The result I am glad to say has bceu perfectly successful. Every 
seed germinated, but not more than one seedling wA allowed to 
remain in each hole. The bolls have made tlu-ir appearance on 
the larger plants; but, in consequence of the extreme cold and 
severe frost which has destroyed more than half the number, they 
have not opened as yet. 

The plants moreover present a stunted appearance which may 
be ascrihed to the same reason, and are a favorite food for white 
ants. All our apprehensions have been removed, and I qave no 
doubt that, if means existed of obtaining .a sufficient quantity of 
exotic seed, it would be invariably preferred by the native agricul¬ 
turist to indigenous seed. 

The delay in answering your letter occurred by my absence from 
the.station, and will I trust be excused. 

W. Martin. 

31 it January, 4862. 

Shajkiianpore. 

By dak bftngby, I am sending you samples of cotton of this 
season’s growth. No. I is from N. O. seed imported this year. 
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No.'S from N. O. acclimated seed and sown in May lost. No. 3 
from N. O. plants now 1£ years old produced, from acclimated Seed, 
and giving a third crop. All have been ginned by the native 
chnrkee. I could send sample of Egyptian too but believe that 
it is not such as you would like to pass an opinion on, as it is 
taken from shrivled and unripe seeds, and could hardly be con¬ 
sidered a fair sample of wbat the plant may produce in this 
district. 

The N. O. seed you forwarded gave weak plants at first but as 
they sprung up they strengthened, and they are now hardy and 
vary in height from 2$ to 5 feet according as the seed was sown 
earlier or later, the early sowing giving the finest plants. Since 
the rains these have been producing a fair amount of cotton and 
I am picking daily. This seed was sown not earlier than 15th 
June and some as late as 10th August. 

Some of the N. O. animated seed which I obtained in April 
last from the then one year old plants in the garden were sown in 
May and these have given most satisfactory returns insomuch that 
each plant has yielded some 200 bolls already and are now sou 
laden that the branches trail on the ground.- This seed was sown 
in the garden, and afterwards transplanted to a slopling plot where 
potatoes were grown last season. The plants 1 £ years old, now 
giving a third crop, are yielding abundautly also. 

The Egyptian seed sprouted up strong for a foot or more and 
then became weak, and every heavy fall of rain seemed to give them 
a check and to injure the leaves and young shoots, insomuch that 
they withered soon afterwards. The last heavy rain which lasted 
for 12 hours washed the eavth from the collerets of rootlets just 
under the surface and checked the growth for three weeks; they have 
recovered somewhat since,’ and have been blossoming and have 
produced bolls in some abundance but imperfect or unripe ones. 
I am hoping that they will live over the frost and produce a good 
crop of cotton during the spring. 

From the newly imported ‘N. O. seed I shall have up to the 
15th Junaary about J of a maund of cotton per acre, and if the 
yield from it had been the same as that from the plants produced 
from the acclimated seed sown in May the return would not have 
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been less than 2} mds. per acre. The total areals 7 acres of 
N. O. and 10 acres of Egyptian. 

I am having the seed cotton ginned by native ohurkee because 
it does not injure the fibre so much as Dunlop’s and the difference 
of expense in working the two is not considerable. With Dunlop’s 
gin I cannot clean, and do the work well, more than 6 or 7 seers 
in 10 hours, and with a native churkee 2£ seers can be turned out. 
The expense of working the former is 4 annas per day that of the 
latter 2 annas and the saving caused by the fibre being left entire 
I have supposed quite compensates for the loss in value of labor. 

The expense to me per acre has been something like rupees 20, 
but 1 knew nothing at first of the cultivation and have spent a great 
deal more than 1 should find it necessary to do now. My im¬ 
pression is that from 12 rupees to 15 rupees should cover all 
expenses of cultivating and watering. Picking to be considered 
separately and for that my arrangement i^o gi ve 1 seer in 1G of 
seed cotton or the equivalent value in casrn 

I have found the plant to grow well in all soils excepting very 
sandy and tenacious kankury, and that the best is a rich mould. 
Those in sloping ground this last season have thriven best, and 
where the land was flat I found it uecessary to make drains to 
carry off the water quickly. 

The more the soil is pulverized the better the crop, and I believe 
that all growers of cotton would find it advantageous to pay for 
digging 2 spades deep should he not be able to employ a deep 
trenching plough, but I do not think that the hoe should be used 
very frequently especially in sloping ground—because us the rains 
are so heavy the loosened soil becomes washed away leaving the 
collars of small rootlets bare. 

The proper month for sowing the seed in this district seems to 
be May, and as rain seldom falls at that time it will be necessary 
to raise the plants first in some patches of ground sheltered and 
near to wells aud afterwards to transplant to the fields. This can 
be done successfully as I have learnt from experience this year. 

There seems to be no reason for doubting but that the N. Q. 
cdttasftipiant in. this oouutry will yield most abundantly the 2nd 
SMtofr and a cotton not much inferior to that yielded the first, and 
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far superior to that produced by natives from the indigenous plant, 
and this is a fact which will weigh well with the natives and make 
them take to the growing of it. 

With reference to irrigation there is one method which I have 
adopted to some extent this season and which seems to be econo¬ 
mical , it is that of irrigating by means oi a hose fed by water 
casks carried on carts. The advantage is that the casks can be 
filled from small wells, and from the cotton plants' being in lines the 
hose can be readily carried down, and by having it in parts it 
can be shortened or increased as required. 

The seed 1 have shall be distributed to the Natives abont, and 
1 shall be most happy to scud and give so mnch as there may be to 
spare to any applicants from a distance. 

The cotton will be baled as well as it can be done without the 
aid of a regular screw, and 1 will forward it to the Agent or Secre¬ 
tary of the Association for shipment to England, the quantity will 
be very small, but it will be satisfactory to me to know the real 
market value, and I hope that he will be kind enough to receive it. 

December V7th, 1861. John Powell. 

Banda. 

f Mr. H. Davidson's letter from Banda, and the report of the. 

Committee on the samples which he has sent, mill he found at 

pages 199, 200, 204—206.] 

Fyzabad. 

In reply to your letter dated 6th instant inquiring the result of 
the sowings of the cotton seed you furnished me with a few 
months ago I regret to have to inform you that the seed reached 
me in a damaged state and must apparently have been in this state 
when it left Calcutta. The seed was distributed to a dozen or more 
landholders ftnd sown by them in various methods with the same 
result—total failure in every case. 

I attribute the failure entirely to the state of the seed. A small 
quantity of American seed subsequently obtained from another 
quarter germinated well, though treated exactly the same way as 
the other. 

That cotton will grow fairly in this Province I have not the 
slightest doubt but whether it will ever prove as remunerative as 
other crops is a problem yet to be solver^. 
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It is perhaps superfluous to observe that the supply of such seed 
is a great discouragement to the cultivation of cotton. 

J. Rein. 

Oude : Dept, Commr. 

24 th December, 1861. 

Oude. 

Sir,—I received your favor of the 6th Inst, stating that yon 
were directed by the Council of the A. and H. Society to request 
me to inform them of the result of my sowings of the cotton seed 
recently furnished to me by the Society, &c, &c. 

In answer I beg to say tiiat the white seeds lately furnished prov¬ 
ed quite a failure not in my estate only but every where—As re¬ 
gards the other seeds those sown in June had not sufficient warmth 
in October to blossom and consequently became rotten and even fill¬ 
ed with small insects, those sown in July have not as yet blossom¬ 
ed, neither is there any hope of their being useful as the wea¬ 
ther is too cold; those sown in November will blossom in March 
neat and then I would be able to give you a report of them. 

Ajoodhya: Maharajah Man Singh Bahadur. 

16tA December, 1861. 

Roy Bareilly, Oude. 

In answer to your printed communication dated 6tb. ulto. re¬ 
garding the result of the sowing of the cotton seed furnished by 
the Society, may I beg to remark that the seed was sown in the 
commencement of June last in the lands belonging to 12 different 
villages situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Roy Bareilly. 
The sowing covered a beegah of ground in each village. The 
seed germinated well but the plants died off before even it bad 
attained the height of 12 or 13 inches 

Every precaution was taken to ensure success, and all the 
instructions, contained in the pamphlet issued on the subject by the 
Society strictly followed out. 1 attribute the failure not only to the 
nature of the ground which appears liltle adapted for the cultivation 
of cotton but also to the excessive and unusually prolonged rains, 

A portion of the seed was also sown in my own private garden 
but with very partial success. The plant is poor and scanty. I 
have the pleasure of forwarding a sample of the produce. The cotton 
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pods have been alio much injured by insects. I have enclosed 
sample of an injured pod. 

I shall again during the ensuing year make a trial. I must also 
state that I shall allow the plants in my garden to remain during 
the next year, in the hope that they may throw out a better pro* 
duce. They are as yet but small and stunted—although the ground 
was well manured and copiously irrigated. 

Alex. F. Orr. Brevet Major. 

9th January, 1862. 


©UBf. 

From Charles Currie Esau ire. 

Secy, to Chief Cotnmr. Oudh. 
Sir, —With reference to your letter, dated 6th December last, 
From Secy. A. and II. 

Society Oudh. 

" Dpt. Commr. Baraitch. 

“ * Mohundeo. 

“ “ Pertabghur. 

“ “ Fyzabad. 

" " Boy Bareilly. 

“ “ Sultanpore. 

“ " Oondah. 

« “ Hurdui. 

“ “ Lucknow. 

"Ant. Commr. Oooao. 

“ Dpt. Commr. Dur- 
riabad, with a sample of 
cotton. 

Lucknow: Dated 20th March, 1862. 

'Lucknow. 

From the Secty. A. H. Society or Oude. 

Sir—I have the honor to forward herewith the desired report on 
Cotton cultivation. It has been ready sometime, but for want of a 
native machine for ginning some of the cotton produced, and inten¬ 
ded as samples, I had not sent it. 

13 Ih Feh . 1862. 


I have the honor to forward the reports 
noted in the margin regarding the Experi¬ 
mental cotton cultivation in Oudh. 
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Report on some New Orleans and Egyptian Cotton seed furnished 

by Government for an experimental cultivation in Lucknow. 

About the end of May last I received a quantity of New Orleans 
cotton seed from the Secretary to, the Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
and a smaller quantity of Egyptian and New Orleans seed from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, all of which I sowed in several 
plots in the Badshabagh. Of the New Orleans seed about one in a 
thousand only germinated, and on the contrary of the Egyptian a- 
bout one in a thousand only failed. 

1 sowed a portion of each on trenched and manured ground, and 
a portion on nntrenched ground without manure. The former has 
decidedly a beneficial effect, the plants on it of both kinds growing 
more rapidly and more luxuriantly than on the latter.* Cotton plants 
do not bear transplantation. They take a long time to recover from 
the injury done to their roots by being transplanted, and they re¬ 
main stunted. The plants that remained untouched, both New Or¬ 
leans and Egyptian, have grown very well. In twelve weeks from 
the time of sowing both kinds began to flower, and in two weeks 
later they were becoming laden with pods. On the trenched ground 
the former being 4| feet high and 3 feet across, and the latter, 5 
feet high and 4 feet across, all the plants were irrigated about two 
or three times at intervals before the regular heavy rains fell. They 
have produced a veiy satisfactory number of pods. The New Or¬ 
leans cotton produced large pods with 4 valves and on the best plants 
a good proportion, with 5 valves. The Egyptian have produced 
much smaller pods and almost all with 3 valves. But owing proba¬ 
bly to the very unusual amount of rain that fell last year, n vast 
number of insects of all kinds were generated and the pods, more 
especially those of the Egyptian cotton, were to a very large extent 
destroyed by the ravages of a small red maggot which eats its way, 
through the external covering of the pod, into the seeds and more 
or less destroys it. So that last year’s experiment cannot be fairly 
taken'aaa criterion of the capabilities of the Luckuow soil for growing 

In order to make the experiment more complete I Bowed a plot with 
native Cotton observing the same rules to which I adhered in sowing the 
foreign Colton 
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cotton. One thing 1 am sure of having proved, and that is, provi¬ 
ded the soil be light and the ground well loosened to a good depth, 
the healthy growth of the foreign cotton plants is not at all endan¬ 
gered by any amount of water that one may chose to give them, or 
the clouds pour upon them. During the last wet season in Oudh there 
was such a fall of rain as has not been known for years, and all the 
plots of ground in which 1 sowed the seed are from 18 inches to 2ft. 
lower than the level of the surrounding ground with no outlet for 
the water, so that after each heavy fall of rain all the plots were 
swamped. Nevertheless, even on the ground which was not trench¬ 
ed, 1 did not lose more than one plant—which was one of those 
that had been transplanted. 

It is impossible for me to give even the faintest idea of the pro¬ 
portion of staple, per beegha, which either the New Orleans or Egyp¬ 
tian have yielded, because the proportion of pods that have been 
spoilt by insects is so great, that I should not be far wrong in say¬ 
ing that scarcely any sound pods were collected, but almost all were 
attacked by the maggots before mentioned. This may have been 
caused by too much rain, and by a number of trees and hedges 
which surround the plots used for my experiments, and which may 
have harboured insects. Whether circumstances different from or 
the reverse of the foregoing, would produce more favorable results, 
can only be determined by further experiments. This year from the 
experience I have gained by last year’s experiment, if 1 were to sow 
cottou, whether foreign or native, I would proceed as follows: 
although cotton likes a light soil, 1 think a light mixture of clay 
would be an improvement. After ploughing up the whole ground 
well, I would dig parallel trenches, 18 inches wide and ! 8 inches 
deep, and 3$ feet apart. The cotton plant being tap-rooted requir¬ 
es the soil to be loosened more in depth than in horizontal exten¬ 
sion, and the above method would save the labor of trenching all the 
ground. I would fill in the trenches with a mixture of equal parts of 
rotted manure and earth, water the trenches one day, and sow the 
cotton seed the next 3 ft. apart by rows of threes in a line in the 
middle of the filled trench * The extra earth may be left on each 

* Anil thin the plants by degrees, until only one is left whore two or Him, 
had been sown. 
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side of the line to guide the water during irrigation and for the 
purpose of earthing up the plants, should heavy rain and wind 
knock them down. I would sow three weeks or a month before the 
setting in of the regular rains, and irrigate at intervals until the 
rain falls so that the cotton may be a good sise before the wet wea¬ 
ther commences. By this method, the plants being advanced in 
growth, will get the full benefit of the rains, will grow rapidly and 
flower early. While young they should be weeded at intervals. 

It would be desirable to sow cotton on ground that can be easily 
irrigated because, as light soils are adapted to it, the crops would 
probably fail, in seasons in which a sufficiency of rain did not fall, 
or where it fell at long intervals, unless it could be irrigated when¬ 
ever required. And if it were sown in retentive soils, it might be 
spoilt by a more than usual fall of rain. But with regard to these 
two circumstances, I have not had the opportunity yet of perform¬ 
ing a sufficient number of experiments to warrant my giving a de¬ 
cided opinion. There will be a great many difficulties to contend 
with in growing foreign cottons or even good native cottons, and 
one of the greatest will be that natives can grow with less trouble 
other crops that pay better. For the growth of cotton, in order to 
obtain good results, requires labor in preparing the ground. I have no 
doubt that a great deal can be done by improving the native 
cotton, and with a moderate preparation of the soil, in two or 
three years very good results might be obtained, both with re¬ 
gard to quantity and quality of staple. For improving the na¬ 
tive cotton, I think the following rules might be useful. I 
would sow as I said before for foreign cotton. But in collecting 
the ripe pods, I would take for seed from the trees that bear 
the largest and most fruit, and T would keep separately all those 
that have four valves (three valves befng the generality of the 
native cotton pods) and sow them separately and devote more care 
to their cultivation. Any pods that might have a finer and 
longer fibre 1 would also keep separate. So that by repeating this 
process for 3 or 4 years good qualities may be accumulated, and ex¬ 
cellent results may be obtained. In order to obtain as much infor¬ 
mation as I could, from this first experiment in growing foreign 
cotton, I took some pains in trying to effect a. cross between the 
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foreign and the native, with a view of amalgamating if possible the 
hardiness of the native plant with the quality of fibre of the other. 

Professional men in Europe sometimes produce wonderful effects 
in flowers, fruits, and vegetables by hybridization, and some unex¬ 
pectedly good resultB may possibly be produced also by crossing the 
various cottons. It may not be possible, but even the facts of its 
impossibility would, if proved, be worth knowing. I should not 
consider such a thing impossible until I had performed the experi¬ 
ment from 5 to 100 times carefully and under the most favorable 
considerations upon each species reciprocally and failed. It may 
perhaps be of some use to state the mode in which I performed the 
experiments. I was obliged to operate in the open air for want of 
a green house. The best time for these experiments is early in the 
morning before the anthers have burst. From the flower to be 
operated on, I separated the unburst anthers with a small scissors 
and shook them all out of the flower. By means of a lens I ex¬ 
amined the stigma to assure myself that no pollen graius were on 
it. I then applied the pollen, (after the anthers had burst) of the 
flower by which I wished to fertilize, and afterwards tied up the 
flower, which was acted upon, in a piece of gauze to prevent the 
access of insects which might transport pollen from other cotton 
flowers. A label should be appended to the flower, in order to re¬ 
cognize the pod, should it be successfully hybridized. The gauze 
may be removed in the evening as cotton flowers only last one day. 
The following is the number of experiments performed:— 

1 tried six times to fertilize native cotton flowers with pollen of a 
New Orleans plants, and was each time unsuccessful. The pod 
grew to a certain extent and then dropped off. 

Egyptian on native I tried twice—equally unsuccessful. 

Egyptian*on New Orleans—once unsuccessful. 

New Orleans on Egyptian—twice and both successful. The pods 
of the latter have grown and produced healthy seed. This year I 
shall be able to prove whether these seeds produce a result of any 
value or otherwise. 

The Egyptian cotton, in my experimental cultivation, has grown 
under the same circumstances, much more luxuriantly than the 
New .Orleans, and this is the reason for which in the latter experi- 
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ment I Jinve tried to amalgamate luxuriance (which indicate » auite- 
bility to soil and climate) with quality of staple. Since performing 
the above experiment I find that the Agri-Hort. Societies of West¬ 
ern India and of Madras also propose performing experiments in 
the hybridization of cotton. With a view of making the most of 
my foreign cotton plants, I intend shortly to prune them, and plant 
the cuttings in order that J may obtain as mnch seed as I possibly 
can this year, for further, more extensive, and more varied experi¬ 
ments in the next. 

Recapitulation-. 

The experimental cultivation of last year counts almost as nothing, 
on account of the ravages committed on the pods of all cottons (not 
excepting the native) by maggots, the generation of which is more 
than likely attributable to excess of rain. 

The only results I have obtained arc the following:— 

A considerable amount of healthy acclimatized New Orleans ami 
Egyptian seed for further experiments. 

A small quantity of healthy seeds from New Orleans 5 valved pods. 

Similar quantity of Egyptian 4 valved pods. 

A quantity of seed from 4 valved pods. 

The seeds of one very large 4 valved native pod. 

The hybridized seeds of two pods of Egyptian cotton. And fur¬ 
ther I have proved that, foreign cotton can be made to grow luxuri¬ 
antly in Lucknow, and that in a light and loose soil, excess of water 
does not endanger its healthy growth, bat whether a profitable 
amount of pods, free from injury by maggots, can be obtained from 
foreign cotton, remains yet to be determined. 

E. W. Bon avia, m. d. 

Lucknow : Secy. Agri-Hort Society of Oudh. 

18 tli January, 1862. 

N. B. The Sea Island cotton is of no use here. It produces plenty 
of wood and leaves but no staple. 


*»* In a letter of date 16 March, to the address of the Seoy. A. and H. 
Society, Dr. Bonavia writes as follows 

My Dear Sta,—Your parcel of S. African seeds reached all 
right. I hope I may get them to germinate. By today’s dak I 
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send you some of Foreign Cotton &c. grown in Lucknow as an 
experiment last year. The samples are as follows. 

New Orleans. 

No I. good bolls. 

No 2. bolls destroyed by maggots. 

No 3. cotton with seed. 

No 4. do without seed. 

No 5. seeds only. 

Egyptian. 

No 1. good bolls. 

No 2. bolls destroyed by maggots. 

No 3. cotton with seed. 

No 4. do without seed. 

No 5. seed only. 

Native Cotton. 

No 1. cotton with seed. 

No 2. cotton without seed. 

No 3. seeds only. 

Almost all the pods, of all the kinds of cotton were damaged last 
year by maggots which perhaps is attributable to the vast amount 
of rain, and therefore the cotton is very much discolored. The only 
pods that were untouched are those in the samples of foreign cotton 
nos 1. Nos 2. are the worst pods. Nos 3 are staples of the medium 
bolls but as they were all more or less damaged they are discolour¬ 
ed. It is difficult to separate the seed from the N. O. with the native 
wheel. Nos 5, will show the quality of the seed. I have sen'., in 
a report of the experiment to the Chief Com and as I understood 
that it was intended for your society I have sent you a copy of it. 

Lucknow : E. W. Bonavia. 

15, March 1862. 

Baraitch. 

From The Deputy Commissioner, 

With reference to your No. 1737 of the 23rd May last forward¬ 
ing, for distribution 8 seers of American cotton seed and 2 seers 
of Egyptian together with copies of a small pamphlet regarding the 
cultivation of cotton and requestiug a detailed report of the results 
of the experiment at the end of the season, I regret extremely that 

h 2 
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owing to unforeseen and inevitable circumstances I am unable to 
throw any light from experience, on the capabilities of the Trans- 
Gogra soil for the cultivation of cotton. 

On receipt of the cotton seed it was distributed to the Taloofcdars 


Manager of the Kup- 
poorthulla Estates. 

Taloofcdars of 
Tipraha. 

Raneepoor. 

Kan para. 

Gunginul. 

Luchmnnkokul. 

Ally nuggar. 

Reoha. 

Bhinga, and the Tuhseel- 
dars of Hissantpore and 
Kan para. 


and officials marginally noted together 
with translations of the pamphlet for infor¬ 
mation and guidance. The list comprises 
all the large landed proprietors as well as 
those who appeared to me, either from 
their tastes or from the fact of the country 
cotton being sown in many parts of their 
estate, likely to take any interest in the 
experiments; and they were particularly 
enjoined to sow the seed in both high and 
low land, and especially in those parts of their estates where the 
tenants have been in the habit of sowing cotton for their private 


use. 

Both kinds of the seed were also largely sown in the Government 
garden, and every care taken to obtain a . good result or to enable 
us to form an opinion of the capabilities of the soil for the growth 
of the cotton. 

The land in the Government garden is low but considerably 
lower in some parts than others and the seed was sown in both 
but in neither was the result fair. In the very low ground where 
water lay for some hours at a time it was sown on ridges. 

Not one of theTalookdars either has been successful. All report 
that none of the American (or white cotton) seed and some that 
none of the Egyptian germinated, which they attribute to the rain 
having fallen immediately after sowing. Others say that plants bore 
no blossom and a few that the blossoms did not yield much cotton. 
As regards the American cotton seed the result in the Government 
and private gardens was the same. 

But what was the principal cause of such a general failure? 
Whether jn corihequence of the ignorance or indifference of the 
Talooh^ejn* the excess of this year’s rain fall, or the unsuitableness 
of jlhl^qfRl for the culture of the cotton, I must confess owing to 
(^ ignorance of the art, I am unable to give an authoritative 
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opinion; but I am inclined to tliink the American'cotton seed must 
either have been bad or that it is a more tender plant, and that* the 
general failure of the Egyptian is attributable to the rains not only 
being abundant but falling much earlier than in ordinary seasons, 
and perhaps that the land had not been properly prepared—as last 
year notwithstanding the seed being received very late, that sown 
in the Government garden was very healthy and bore well, as 
did also a few plants in Lieut. Forbes’ garden which was on high 
ground. 

lu many parts of this district the country cotton is sown, but 
generally on high lands and then in company with something else 
Its yield is very trifling and its culture only attempted for private 
use. Traders import their cotton mostly from the North West. 

Doubtless Mr. Saunders who passed through the district some 
days ago will be able to give us a few hints that may be useful to 
the uninitiated. I regret that I did not see him. If the experi¬ 
ment is to be made again this year I would recommend that the 
seed be sent earlier, and Mr. Saunders be required to name the 
portion of the district through which he passed and which seemed 
to him well suited for the growth of cotton and the reason thereof. 

I have had much difficulty in eliciting accounts of their pro¬ 
cedure from the Talookdars, and not having had even the experience 
of the Government garden, in consequence of the almost total 
failure in it, to aid me, there has been considerable delay. 

3rd March, 1862. 

Mahomdke. 

From The Deputy Commissioner. 

In reply to your letter of the 23d. May 1861, I have the honor 
to state that the American cotton seed therein referred to, duly 
reached this place, and that" portions of it were distributed over the 
district without loss of time. The ground was prepared as directed, 
in the paper extracted from the eleventh Vol. of the Journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

2nd. Spite of the care inculcated to ensure a satismciury result, I am 
sorry to state that our experiments have not been successful. On 
the 18th May, an unusually early period of the year, the periodical rains 
commenced, and fell with unabated force over the length and breadth 
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of the land. Sowings were made, but curious to say but few seeds 
germinated. The plants that sprang up, seem stunted, and unheal¬ 
thy, and of a field of extent 1 Beegah and 8 Biswahs more es- 
spedally under my own eye the produce only amounted to about 
lfifbs weight. I attribute this failure wholly to haviug had to make 
the sowings in very wet weather; and to not having selected specially 
high lands—I am the more confirmed in this opinion as I visited 
Mr. Powell’s plantation at Shajehanpore which turned out a fair 
crop, but there again the sowings were made in early May, before the 
rains commenced, and an inclined plain was selected for the crop. 
Without manuring however I am inclined to believe that the soil of 
this district will never afford a good cotton crop. 

18<A Febry. 1862. 

Pertabgcrh. 

From Offg. Dy. Commr. 

In reply to your No. 4090 December dated 21st requesting to be 
informed of the result of the experiments with the cotton seed, 
I regret to be obliged to state that, having called on all the persons 
for a report of their success with the seed, I canuot find a single 
instance in which the seed produced any cotton. 

A great deal of the seed did not germinate, and where it did 
do so, it only grew some 6 or 8 inches, and then died. The result 
seems to me to shew that the American seed was bad, and that the 
Egyptian seed was sown too late to thrive; the heavy rain also of 
the past year was much against the cotton plant. 

The loth Feburary 1862. 

Fyzabad. 

In reply to your docket No. 4090 dated 21st Dccr. 1861, calling 
for a report of the result of the sowing of the American cotton seed 
for the information of the Agri: Horti « Society, I have the honor 
to state as follows: — 

2nd. The seed was issued to nineteen landholders with most of 
whom it was a total failure, partly I believe because the seed was not 
good to begin wfth, partly because air excessively heavy fall of rain 
followed immediately upon its sowing and partly because of the 
indifference and inattention of the parties themselves. 

3rd. Maharaja Man Singh got a large supply of the same seed 
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for himself, and I got one cask which was issued in good time but 
I believe the American seed was all bad and it failed totally everywhere. 
The Maharaja’s seed did not reach him till the end of July and the 
rains might have contributed in some degree to the unfavorable 
result, but as 1 have said before I believe the seed was bad when 
received. The Maharaja has sown some of the Egyptian seed with 
the Rubee crop on which he promises a report hereafter; at pre¬ 
sent appearances are favorable ; he finds rather damp land best 
adapted for the plants. 

4 th. Raja Rustum Shah had the best specimens in the district 
last year but this year the experiment has been a total failure. 

5 lit. Meer Bagur Hoossain reports that he tried three different 
kinds of land but owing to the heavy rain the seed failed everywhere, 
a little came up but did not flower. 

fi t/i. The Manager in charge of an estate under direct manage¬ 
ment reports that all the American seed failed, but that the Egyp¬ 
tian has succeeded pretty well. It was sown at the rate of one seer 
per beegha, sonic on level land, some raised, the latter is the better 
of the two, great care has been taken of the plant, latterly it has 
been irrigated and the soil loosened once a week but the watering has 
not been found beneficial. 

7th. With Shakooryavan Rughonath Ivour the American seed, as 
elsewhere, failed entirely, but the Egyptian though planted late grew 
well though planted too late in the season. 

8th. The general results of the experiment as far as American seed 
is concerued have been as unfavorable as possible, all having h-tally 
failed in every part of the district. 

The result of the sowing of the Egyptian seed has been much 
more promising but the quantity sown has been much too small 
to form an accurate test: As above mentioned the Maharaja is 
making a series of experiments by monthly sowings from Egyptian 
seed; of the result of which he will make a report. By this mode 
he will at ail events ascertain the most favorable season for sowing 
which will be very useful in our next year’s experiments. 

Roy Bareilly. 

From Assistant Commissioner. 

With reference to letter from Assistant Secretary to Chief 
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Commissioner No. 4090 dated 21st December 1861—1 have the 
honor to inform yon that the New Orleans seed was planted after 
the first fall of rain in June 1861. Owing to the constant and hea¬ 
vy falls of rain in June and July very few of the seed germinated 
and the plants that did come up all died. 

2 There was a small quantity of black, well cleaned, seed which 
I got from the office but where it came from I know not, this ger¬ 
minated and there are now in the public garden 360 plants in a 
bed 40 feetx 123 feet. The ground was well ploughed manured and 
drained. The plants above mentioned have not yet podded; a few 
flowers only have appeared; they will be kept well cleaned and wa¬ 
tered. 

Sirdar Golab Sing to whom some of the seeds were sent states 
that the New Orleans did not germinate ; the black seed did, and 
the plants are still alive. 

The 1 Oth January. 1862. 

SuLTANPORE. 

From Deputy Commissioner. 

I have the honor to report the result of the sowing of cotton 
seed supplied from the Chief Commissioner’s office, as requested 
by your docket No. 4090 of the 21st ultimo. 

2. The New Orleans and Egyptian seeds were sown in low laud 
on the bank of the Goomtie. This land retains some moisture 
throughout the year and requires very little irrigation. The very 
heavy rain coming at an unusually early period of the season, quite 
flooded the fields and a few only of the American seeds germinated. 
The Egyptian variety however, has been more successful though 
its growth was much retarded by the frequent flooding of the fields. 
The American seed was I think old and these two causes, excessive 
moisture and age, combined to produce *a failure. In some fields 
there was a second sowing. 

3. Many plants of the Egyptian variety, vigorous and healthy, 
are now in flower. These were plants sown where the slope of the 
field rendered them less liable to immersion. In other fields, without 
drainage, the plants are still diminutive and will not probably flower 
for some time. Frost has blighted a few. Any protection given by 
trees, or a hedge, from the strong easterly breezes seems to .favor 
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the growth of the plants; but it is evident that drainage should be 
provided for. 

4. No report has as yet been made by the native landholders to 
whom seed was given, but I am aware that the sowing of the 
Egyptian variety has been generally successful. The two years 
old plants grown from the American seed sown in 1860 have podded, 
but the staple appears to me shorter and less in bulk than it was 
the first year. The late rain damaged it. 

The 3d Jang 1862. 

Gondah. 

From Dept. Commr. 

I have now the honor to reply to yours No.4092 datcd.21st. ult. 
and to intimate the despatch to your address of a small packet of 
cotton grown by myself during the past year and which is the 
produce of some trees raised from some Sea Island seed sown 
iu 1839. 

The specimen has I am very sorry to say been carelessly picked 
and is therefore very dirty, but the staple is I think good. 

2. I also send you in a separate packet 4 pods taken from trees 
raised from the seed derived from my 1859 plants. It appears to 
be a little early for the pods to open and therefore these were all 
that could be procured at the present moment. They are I fear 
but poor specimens, and will be accounted for by their being the 
first pods of the season and instead of being picked as directed in 
the copy of instructions, which I received from the Commissioner 
of Division, namely just as they areabout to open, have been allow¬ 
ed to open fully on the tree and remain there some few days; more¬ 
over the ground had not been manured and had grown Country 
cotton the year before. 

3. With reference to the seed forwarded in July last, this was 
sown on the 18th. of that month, precisely in the manner laid down 
in the instructions above referred to. None of the American seed 
came up, but the Egyptian was far more successful. 

4. Some of this latter was’sown in a portion of the .garden where 
as in- the former instance the year previous some Country cotton 
had been sown, and although this came up, yet the plants have 
hardly reached a height of more than 18 inches or 2 feet; some of 
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these are in flower and will yield, still the plants are weakly and 
many are now dying. 

5. Some of the seed again was sown about 10 days later i.i another 
portion of the garden which had keen manured and allowed to be 
fallow the year previous. These plants have come up very well 
and reached a height of 6 feet, they are now in full flower and the 
pods promise very well, they are also however a little weakly and re¬ 
quire to be supported with a bamboo frame work to prevent the 
weight of the pods bearing down the plants and breaking them, 
and I trust that I shall be able to get the produce of these plants 
picked carefully. The picking will not however take place for 
another fortnight. 

6. The results then of my experiments have induced me to form 
the following opinion. That in this portion of the province, with 
proper manuring and due regard to rotation of crops, the plant can 
be made to grow as luxuriantly and yield as abundantly as in any 
part of India. Further that the American seed can be acclimat¬ 
ized and also made to produce abundant crops. 

7. However to enable the plant thus to produce abundantly, 
great care and attention is required in its cultivation, and that at 
present the natives do not certainly appear disposed to pay. It 
required, I consider, the presence of some European, whose busi¬ 
ness and interest it ts to promote the cultivation of the plant, to 
reside in the vicinity, when they can have abundant ocular demon¬ 
stration of the advantages derivable from the increased attention paid 
to the subject to induce them So depart from their present routine. 
January, 1862 ; 

Hurdui. 

From The Deputy Commissioner 

la reply to your docket No.4090, dated 2nd. January 1862, 
I have the honor to report that the seeds were duly received and 
planted, but owing to the very heavy rains this year the land in 
which the seed was sown was flooded for a long time. The experi¬ 
ment therefore, I regret to add has been a failure. 

2. A great portion of the seeds have germinated, but the-plants 
look stunted and unhealthy. 

Th# , 70trJanuary, 1882. 
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Lucknow 

From Dy. Commissioned 

With Secretary Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 1737 of 23d 
May 1861,8 seers of American and 2 seers of Egyptian cotton 
seed were reeived. 

Two seers of each were sent to Doctor Eonavia and two seers 
American to each of Rajah Fnrzund Allee, Rajah Kasheepcrshad, 
and Zemoo lalodeen. 

2. 1 regret to say that it utterly failed, the two latter report 
that hone grew. Rajah Fnrzund Allee that a few trees came up, 
but owing to the heavy rain they all died off. It is probable that 
it was not very well looked after, but that the seed was bad is 
evident from the experiment at the Suddcr and it does appear to 
be the rule that seed of all kinds sent to this country is deteriorated 
probably on account of the loss of time in transit. 

3. Hardly one in a thousand of the American seed sprouted 
and although the pods that succeeded were large on account of 
the great size of the seed, the weight of cotton per pod was not 
equal to that of the native plant with a much smaller seed nor 
was its staple generally longer. 

4. I believe that the best means of increasing the crop will be the 
presence of a liberal paying European Agency and the more careful 
culture of native or hybrid plant. 

5. Dr. Eonavia has sent a detailed report direct to the Secretary 
Chief Commissioner. 

Lucknow: 31 tt January, 1862. 

Oonao. 

From Assistant Co mm a. 

In reply to your letter No. 1737 dated 23d May 1861 with its 
enclosures, I have the honor to report on the result of the American 
and Egyptian <^tton seed despatched from the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner’s office. 

t. With regard to a small quantity of seed sown by myself in 
the Government Garden Oonao. The land (about 2 biswahs) was 
well ploughed, manured and watered some four days previous to 
sowing the seed. Trenches, 5 feet apart were prepared and holes 

I 3 
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for receiving the seed J inch deep. From 4 to 7 seeds were placed 
in each hole according as the seed looked fnll and healthy or other-* 
wise. The holes were made at a distance 2 \ feet from each other. 
Three trenches were sown with New Orleans seed. One trench 
with Egyptian on the 3rd June 1861. But 5 plants of the Ame¬ 
rican seed ever appeared, germinating about the 10th or 11th 
June. The plants were carefully tended but were of a very sickly 
appearance and their growth stunted. In about C weeks they en¬ 
tirely died off. 

The Egyptian seed germinated very fairly at an average of .'5 
seeds to the hole on the 8th June. 

Leaving only 1 plant to each hole the remainder were all trans¬ 
planted to new trenches prepared for them in the manner above 
described on the lOlh. June. Those like the American after the 
3rd. leaf, began to wear a very sickly and unhealthy appearance, 
and eventually died off without flowering, the growth of all being 
more or less stunted. Some three or four perfectly strong and 
of a good colour survived the heavy rains, flowered and yielded 
2 or 3 pods of cotton each about the 1st. or 2nd. week in Oc¬ 
tober. 

Seed was distributed the first week in June to the undermen¬ 
tioned Talookdars. 

Raja Gourishunher of Morawun. 

Chowdry Gopal Sing of Bangcrmow. 

Chowdry Doste Ally of Oanao. 

Omrao Singh of Gulgulha. 

Each planter was also furnished with a correct translation of the 
directions to aid in the cultivation as forwarded by you. 

Raja Gourishunher of Morawun reports that not a single seed 
of the New Orleans kind germinated, but A few of the Egyptian 
uame up, were stunted in growth, a few flowered but none bore 
pods. Is of opinion that the soil is not suitable t£ cotton. 

Chowdry Gopal Sinqh of Bangcrmow reports entire failure 
of the American and but partial success of the Egyptian. The 
latter grew to a certain height, then entirely died off. Attributes 
the failure to the unusually heavy rains of last year, the country 
being completely flooded. 
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Chow dig Doste Ally of Oonao reports total failure of the seed 
of both kinds sown by him. 

Omrao Singh of Gulgulha reports failure of the American seed. 
A few plants of the Egyptian survived the heavy rains but were 
cut off by frost. 

In conclusion I tear it has been my task to report a total failure 
o( the growth of foreign cotton last year in the Oonao district, 
but would respectfully venture to suggest a second trial of the ex¬ 
periment this year in the hope that the rains may be more favor¬ 
able during the ensuing season and that thereby the seed may 
derive the benefit of a fair trial. The land also should be prepared 
in February or March as after that time according to the directions 
it becomes too dry and hard for the plough to penetrate. This 
was not done last year, and may serve in some measure to account 
for the entire nongermination of the New Orleans seed which is 
evidently of a less hardy character thau the Egyptian. 

Oonao: 1 Mh t'ebry. 18li2. 

Duriabad. 

From Assistant Commissioner. 

1st. The eottou was sown iu the Govt, garden, Nawabgunge, 
towards the end of July,and early in August. It made its appear¬ 
ance in 10 or 12 days—but the inundations caused by the exces¬ 
sively heavy rains of September and October destroyed a great 
portion of the plants. Besides this, the soil of the neighbourhood 
is not suitable for the cultivation of the cotton plant. The Ameri¬ 
can seed was a total failure. The Egyptian fared somewhat better, 
but the larger proportion of the plants haviug been destroyed by the 
inundations, caused the yield to be very poor indeed. I send with 
this a sample of the cptton.produced. Of course it is exactly as it 
came from the bushes. 

2nd. The experience of the present attempt convinces me first 
that, with the soil which we have in this neighbourhood, a large 
quantity of manure must be mixed before the ground can be at ail 
snitable for eottou cultivation, and, secondly, that in fields well and 
carefully drained,alone, is there a chance of success. I attribute the 
total failure of the American seed to the want of draining in tlu: 
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fields in which it was sown in the Government garden, and the 
consequent lodging of the water there during the latter rains for 
nearly a fortinght. 

3rd. It is of course impossible, from the result of this experiment, 
to make any calculation as to what the yield ought to be under 
favorable circumstances from any given quantity of seed. I may 
add, that Mr. Sauuders, the Cotton Commissioner, when visiting 
the station, pronounced the soil of the neighbourhood quite unsuita¬ 
ble for cotton. 

Duriabad Dist. The nth December, 1861. 

Tirhoot. 

In reply,to your letter, I am sorry to inform you that the seed 
kindly furnished me by the Cotton Supply Association was not re¬ 
ceived by me in time to sow in consequence of its having been sent 
to Shergotty instead of to Monghyr, and owing to all communication 
to the above station being shut up by the severe inundation of last 
year, it was sent back to Calcutta, and again forwarded after some 
unnecessary delay. I am keeping it very carefully hoping to sow it 
at the proper time this year, but I am doubtful whether it will 
germinate. 

I only returned here from Calcutta yesterday*; in consequence of 
my absence your letter was not replied to before. 

Inhorr Factory, James Wilson. 

1st. January, 1862. 

Saruk. 

With reference to your letter, dated 18th ultimo, I have the 
honor to inform you that notice was given to all the European 
Gentlemen residing in this District regarding the distribution of 
cotton seed for sowing, but only one of them viz. Mr. L. Mac¬ 
donald of Pertabpore Factory, has applied for and received a seer 
of each kind of the cotton seed received with your letter of the 
17th Septr. last. I have called on him to furnish the requisite in¬ 
formation, but as I hear he has gone to Calcutta there will probably 
be some delay in procuring a reply. 

Chupbah, J. S. Spankie. 

January 4th, 1862. Deputy Collector in charge. 
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Chuprau. 

I have received jour letter of the 30th ultimo, addressed to Mr. 
L. Macdonald asking for information regarding the result of his 
sowings of “ Cotton Supply Association” seed. Mr. Macdonald 
is himself away at Calcutta, but I have questioned his gardener on 
the subject, who tells me that the seeds of the first sowing in 
November germinated very badly, and the few plants that came up 
died afterwards, after having been transplanted from the ground in 
which they germinated to other ground. The seeds sown in 
December came up very well, and had not been transplanted. The 
plants arc now about 8 inches high, but look very sickly, the season 
I fancy being too cold for them, a few more seeds will be sown this 
month and so on monthly until the last season for sowing is as¬ 
certained. 

I am &c., 

Gaighat, (Sd.) J. Macdonald. 

January 6th, 1802. 

Memo No. 150 of 1801-02. 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary to the Agricultural & Horticultural 
Society, Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, for information, in continuation of 
this office letter, No. 146, dated 4th instant. 

Sarun Collector's Office : J. S. Spanrie. 

The 13 th January , 1862. Deputy Collector. 

JuGDisi’ons, Shahauad. 

Herewith you have copy of a report received from our Manager 
Mr. Mylne regarding the cultivation of cotton on the Jugdisporc 
estate. 

It indicates the progress made up to date. It indicates the 
progress made but we can hardly infer any thing conclusive until 
the crop has been gathered. 

We have a “ Forbes Dunlop” gin on the way which ought 
to be here in about a fortnight hence which iny brother will show 
you on its arrival. 

Calcutta: Walter Thomson. 

7th January, 1862. 
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Jugdispore Cotton Cultivation Report. 

Seeds sent to H. Burrows by the A. and H. Society. The seeds 
were plauted in three ways— 

1st. By the Koirees or other Native cultivators and in their usual 
way but at intervals of 6 j|et. 

2nd. Own planting in holes 12 inches deep and 18 inches square* 
thq holes being first filled in with 5 inches of good manure, into 
which the seeds were placed, holes G feet apart. 

3rd. Own planting in pits 4 feet deep and 4 feet dia: filled in 
with 12 inches deep of good manured soil, into which seeds or 
seedlings were planted as found most convenient, pits 10 feet apart. 
The first by the Koirees and native cultivators is an entire failure. 
Seed for 30 biggahs was given and three rupees per biggah advanced 
with promise of further assistance as the plant progressed, and 
the assurance that the produce both in cotton and seeds should be 
purchased from them at an advance on the market price of the time 
with prizes for the best out turn. The result of the experiment 
will not, I think, equal 5 seers of cotton. The land was cleared 
of Jungle only two years since nud therefore is new. It is good 
opium soil. New Orleans seed did not germinate, and was replac¬ 
ed by Egyptian with the above result. 

2nd. Own Cultivation—One patch of this about 5 biggahs is 
growing in very sandy ground (an old Indigo field) from New Or¬ 
leans seed planted about the end of June. As many of the seeds 
did not germinate the planting was continued during July. Plants 
are now in all the holes, and for their size appear to he bearing 
very well, having from 10 to 30 large pods ou a bush, but the 
bushes do not look so fresh and healthy as I should like to see 
them. Though a gentleman who has been in the Carolina Cotton 
fields and about a month ago looked at the plants said they looked 
as well as the same plants in America. He remarked that they 
should have beeu only'3 feet apart. They now average about 2 feet 
in height. About 2 biggahs of Egyptian seed were planted in the 
same place about the beginning of August and though receiving, the 
same treatment are now mnch higher, the average being not less 
than 3 feet. 

In a patch of newly cleared jungle land during 1 .$ month from 
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15th August till the end of September there were planted about 70 
biggahs of Egyptian seed. 50 of these look well the average height 
being about 3 feet and fresher looking than the former. The -holes 
were filled up with good mould as the plant grew, the intention 
being that the roots should be as far from the hot dry surface as 
possible, irrigation to any considerable extent being at present im¬ 
practicable. 

3rd. Own cultivation in 4 feet pits. There are say 10 biggahs 
of this, planted about the end of September and the beginning of 
October. The plant on the whole looks much fresher and strong¬ 
er than any on the surface or in the 12 inch holes; the leaves 
being large full aud rigid, with sap. Many of the plants have al¬ 
ready gTown up out of the’ pits and are beginning to pod plenti¬ 
fully for their size, what the result will be it is at present impossible 
to say. 

The endeavour is to supersede the necessity of irrigation in light 
sandy ground while the benefit of irrigation at a minimum cost 
is in some degree obtained. The pits arc filled with good mould or 
surface parings as the plants grow, and thus far the result is very 
promising. Plants with roots 4 feet in the ground will probably 
after cutting away the old wood give vigorous shoots for several 
years, and thus situate'd the condition of the plant seems to be as 
nearly in accordance with its nature as possible, damp aud cold 
below with plenty of sun above. I do not think that the expenses 
of this mode of cultivation will exceed those of the ordinary method. 

(Signed,) James Mylne, 

Beheea Srahabad : Agent to II. Burrows. 

December '20th, 1801. Jugdispore Estate. 

P. 8.—I have seen in several places in the neighbourhood what 
appears to be Egyptian cotton bearing freely a small pod but good 
staple and 2' or 3 years old; height 10 or 12 feet. 

Gya. 

The cotton seed you sent me germinated very well and from 
experiments made by me I have no doubt the district of Behar 
will produce very fine cotton. The acclimated New Orleans seed 
is the, best for Behar. 1 have sent some specimens of cotton from 
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(he New Orleans acclimated seed to Messrs. Gillanders Arbuthnot 
& Co.* and also to Mr. Beadon, as I should like to see its cul¬ 
tivation encouraged in that district. I also enclose yon a sample, but 
as 1 left Gya, just as this crop was coming on, I only gathered a 
small portion ; the bulk of the crop from the acclimated seed went 
to my m&li. 

This cotton is from cotton produced in my garden last year. The 
seed you supplied me with was sown but had not flowered when 
I left Gya last October. The great secret is to sow in June and to 
shade your trees from the fierce sun of July, August and Sept. 

Patna: 12-17-01. E. F. Latjtour. 

Burhee. . 

In reply to yours of the Cth instant received last night I beg to 
say that the last supply of New Orleans seed that was sent me 
reached too late in the season to admit of its bring extensively 
sown, a small quantity, which I put on ridges germinated to the 
extent of 75 per cent. The plants are now 2 feet high and in full 
blossom. The Egyptian seed sown by me on ridges has not 
succeeded so well as that put in broad cast; this I attribute to the 
small crust of earth, comparatively speaking, that shelters the roots, 
compared with the plants that are on level ground and sown broad 
cast. Wind and rain have also a less injurious effect on plants 
not on ridges. 

11 th December, 1861. C. E. Blechynden. 

Bhaugulpore. 

In reply to your letter of the 18th December last, I have the honor 
to inform you that the cotton seeds supplied by you for sow¬ 
ing in this District were distributed by me to several zemindars 
European and Native. Some say that none of the seeds germinated 
but i cannot get details from them. 

Some have reserved the seeds saying that the best time for sowing 

18 H "' v * ’ \ first spring shower. 

Bhaugulf*^ . c 

27M Feby> 1^ Collector. 

# rAstoi*. 

* ’s previous communications and the Committee’s report on 
the cotton will «e „ 

Yound ntpage 198. Eds. 
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Sahebgunge Seekreegully. 

In reply to yours of the 6th ultimo 1 beg to say the cotton ger¬ 
minated well in all cases and the plants looked strong and healthy, 
but unfortunately the very high inundations and hill floods of this 
year destroyed the crops and every plant perished except a£out 
100 which were much injured; and when the pods were nearly 
ripe an insect attacked them altogether. I look on my experiment 
as a failure but 1 intend to try again as the ryots were well pleased 
with the prospect of the crops before the water spoiled it. 

Wm. Ector, Orr. 

6th January, 1862. 

PuTTORGOTTA, COLGONG. 

I am duly in receipt of your letter, dated the 6th Deer, and in 
reply I beg to state for the information of the Cotton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation that the Egyptian cotton seed received by me is thriving 
well and showing a good quantity of pod although at present uone 
of it is ripe. The seed sown first that is to say that sown about the 
middle of June last, is the most thriving, I will let you know 
the.result of the produce as soon as the crop is gathered. 

None of the New Orleans seed has germinated; this was owing 
to the seed being in a damaged state when delivered to me; this I 
have proved by a number of experiments. 

1 have no doubt that had the seed been good the result would 
have been equally as good as the Egyptian. 

Nearly all the acclimatized New Orleans seed has germinated 
and is thriving well. I will send you samples of this and the 
Egyptian Cotton as soon as the crop is gathered. 

Colgong: 

January, 1 1/A 1862. G. Macdonald. 

Colgong. 

In reply to your letter of inquiry of the 6th I am sorry to give 
au unsatisfactory account of the result of my 'sowings of the two 
descriptions of cotton seed furnished to me. 

I look upon the late sowing of the seed as one cause of failure, it 
being put into the ground when the native cotton is upwards of a 
foot o» foot and a half and therefore planted out of season. 

2 K 
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Independent of the above the seed itself was indifferent ns you 
will observe from the small quantity which germinated giving only 

small beegahs (Bengal) from the liberal supply furnished me. 

I cleaned some Virgin soil below Pankabaree in the Sikhim Terai, 
liadjt well cultivated with my own ploughs, thorougly cleaned and dug 
with Kodalees, and expected to reap a good harvest seeing the 
suitable nature of the soil from rich plants growing adjacent from 
native seed; but as I said before the quality of the seed was poor 
and the sowing too late in the year. 

I have begged my friend Mr. Scanlan of Darjeeling to send you 
down by dawk banghy specimens of the two kinds of cotton with any 
remarks he may be able to make upon the same and the working of 
the cleaning mechanic which I received through Messrs. George 
Henderson & Co. I believe through the kiudness of Messrs. 
Mosely and Hurst. 

I am sorry for the failure of the experiment this year, I shall 
be happy to give it another trial next year both in the Terai and in 
valleys within the Hills where the soil is suitable. 

Colgong : C. H. Barnes. 

HOth Dcr., 1861. 

PtJRNEAH. 

In reply to your letter of the filth Dec., I must apologize for not 
writing before this but your letter has only reached me after my 
returning from a journey through the Darjeeling and Rajmahai 
hills. 

I distributed the cotton seed you sent me over a large tract of 
country and sowed about 50 biggalis myself, but in every case 
our labour was lost, scarcely a seed germinated, the seed was 
bad,. this has had a bad effect on the people of the country; 
in the same neighbourhood the acclimated seed thrives very 
well and is bearing as usual. In future T would advise your 
Society to make a hole in each of the casks they receive, and 
taking,a handful of seed out of them try their germinating power 
before they send them up. It is very discouraging to have land 
prepared &c.—and then to find seed so very bad. Had & the number 
of seeds come up I would not have complained, hut a total failure 
is not at all encouraging. While travelling through the Rajmahai 
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hill, Purneah, Dinagepoore, the Turrie and, Darjeeling hills, I came 
across fields of*Egyptian, Sea Island and New Orleans cotton : in 
every case l consider the produce of the first two complete failures 
while the last {*be New Orleans or Upland Gorgian) produced eotton 
as good as the samples you sent me and I consider was perfectly 
successful. 

The Darjeeling Turrie produced this cotton of a long staple and 
quite clean and white ; in short in no case was it under the mark of 
the Rajmahal hills cotton I sent you some time ago. I must how¬ 
ever mention here that the plants in the Rajmahal hills grow to a 
large size and the same number of plants covered more ground and 
looked more bushy in the last named plant than in the Turrie, they 
also bore more pods—but I am not able to compare the produce 
(quantity) of cotton in each field. 

r>th February, 1862. J. Burke. 

Purneah. 

The cotton seed received from you and sown in September lias 
not had time to give a yield and therefore the questions in Mr. 
Doorban’s letter cm.not be answered. Mr, Blcchynden’s questions 
I can answer, as some seed received from him was sown by me in 
jYpril and the packet, received from you in September has also been 
sown;, the result of the. April trial has made me give up all 
thoughts of cultivating cotton in lands such as I have here and I 
do not think there is any land in Purneah on which cotton can be 
grown as a crop to give a staple worth anything. The acclimated 
seed came up very well indeed, nearly every seed, whilst the im¬ 
ported kinds did not vegetate more than 1 in 4 in the Sea Island, 
or 1 in 7 ip the Petty Gulph. The plants grew to some 3| feet 
in height and bore from 10 to 15 pods, the cotton was very thin 
and short and the pods contained nearly all seed. To try and re¬ 
medy this I cut the tops of the 2nd batch of cotton 1 had, but the 
result as far as the size of pod went was the same, and as I attribu¬ 
ted this to the poverty of the soil, I did not take any more care 
of it and gave up the thought of cultivating cotton in Purneah. 
I uqty-bere mention that the subsoil is entirely sand, and this is a 
feature of the whole district; the surface soil was a mixed light 
earth such as would yield well with tobacco or rape seed and had 
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ltoen highly manured. The cotton was white and fine but as far 
aa giving any return to repay the trouble and expense a complete 
failure. The luxurious growth of the plants gave me great hopes, 
hut as soon as the plant began to pod and the pdft to ripen the 
result became more disheartening. This has been the complaint 
with Mr. C.' Barnes and others and I attribute it entirely to the 
poor soil, very different to that of Central India where cotton is 
said to be most luxuriant. 

(signed. )R. DeCourcy. 

Berhampore. 

In May last I tried the cotton seed supplied me by the Associa¬ 
tion, distributed a quantity of it about the country and the general 
complaint was that it did not vegetate. I however managed to rear 
sufficient plants to plant out 30 beegahs of land in the manner dis- 
cribed in the pamphlet furnished with the seeds, but the excessive 
wet season we experienced this year, followed up with an unusual 
high inundation, destroyed nearly the whole of the plants and what 
are now left are stunted and unhealthy, they have borne no pods to 
speak of; my experiments were on a flat country aftfl the plants 
suffered from the rain water not being able to drain off. 

There is however a very large tract of country in the Rajahye Dis¬ 
trict undulating the high ridges called Kutall generally uncultivated" 
and overgrown with brushwood jungle, rich clay soil, and never 
subject to inundation; this tract of country I consider may be 
brought advantageously to operate on cotton cultivation. It has 
never been tested and it is my wish to bring a few beegahs into 
cultivation but any expense incurred is thrown away when the seed 
is bad. 

In November 1860 Chunder Mohun Mookerjee a Native Agent 
of the Cotton Supply Association at berhampore gave me a few 
seers of seeds which also turned out bad; but I got a few plants 
which 1 reared in my garden. At his recommendation 1 sowed in 
November; these plants had numerous pods but they were chiefly 
blighted. I have lately got three seers of fresh seed from a friend 
which I have put in at once to test which season’s planting thrives 
best 

: Henry Deversll. • 

v&DMnber, 1861. 
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Deoghur (Sonthal Pergunnahs.) 

Id reply to your letter dated 6th October 1861 I regret jo inform 
yon that the sowing of the cotton seed supplied by you have 
proved a nearly total failure. 

The greater part of this seed I sowed myself either in the jail 
garden or in a patch of land 1 took for that purpose. But several 
natives disposed to give the experiment a fair trial also sowed 
small patches with seed supplied by me, and they met with the 
same failure that attended my attempt. 

The mode of cutivation adopted by me 1 will proceed to describe. 

The greater quantity of my sowings were made in a large patch 
of land that had for some years been lying waste. The reason for 
selecting this spot was that elephants had for some considerable 
time, been kept there, and as I supposed the land was well man¬ 
ured io consequence. The soil itself was very poor, a light gravelly 
clay over a stratum of rock, but I relied on the quantity of manure 
and good cultivation for getting a crop out of it. At the first fall of 
rain I commenced ploughing, and where the land had been pre¬ 
pared as finely as it is the custom here to do for sugar cane, I 
sowed my cotton. The sowing was broad cast but the seed was 
carefully and thinly scattered and I contemplated thinning it 
when it came up, if too thick. 

Soon in July the cotton germinated magnificently, the leaf being 
8 or 10 times the size of that of the indigenous cotton. From 
that time to early in September it flourished in the most promis¬ 
ing manner, the plants reaching a height of 17 or 18 inches. But 
then a change took place, the leaves began to' shrivel, abortive pods 
began to shew themselves, aud the plants ceased to grow or progress 
in any way. 

1 must mention that before these signs manifested themselves 
I had carefully sown the plants and weeded the land. The heavy 
fall of rain we had this year could not have seriously affected the 
plants, as the land in which these were was on a considerable slope 
which left no standing ground for water. 

From the time that the cotton shewed symptoms of withering 
until this time no improvement has appeared, and I fear the result 
must be 1 pronounced a failure. The causes of this, in this instance. 
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might be said to be one or more of the following,—poor soil— 
improper manure, or late oultiyatiou of the land. 

But these causes do not explain why the same want of success 
should hare attended the sowings in the Jail garden where the soil 
is very tolerable. The laud had always been under cultivation 
for 3 years, and it was mauured with the refuse of the garden 
and cow house. There only remains then the assumption that the 
system of cultivation adopted, which was the same at the Jail 
and on the larger patch previously alluded to, was a mistaken 
one. For no question as to the quality of the seed can in my 
opinion he entertained for a moment. The failure of the natives 
who were supplied with seed may certainly be attributed to poor 
soil and insufficient manure and cultivation. In this part of the 
country the high lands are very indifferent—the erops they bear, 
as the rents fixed for them, are nominal as regards the greater quan¬ 
tity. And the cultivator devotes all his attention nnd resources 
to his dhan and sugarcane lauds that lie in the valleys, •. ning 
only his spare time to high lands. With very little cultivaiiu 1 and 
manure he gets a crop of Indian corn, tcel, koostec or indigenous 
cotton out of his high lands that repay; h : wi for his labor; but wlticl 
only repays him because the rent lie pays is next to nothing anil 
the expense of cultivation not much more. 

Edward Bkaddon. 

Hit A December, 1861. 

Beebbhoom. 

In reply to your letter of the ath Instant, I beg to inform you 
that I sowed the cotton seed in many acres of laud, having previ¬ 
ously prepared the soil according to the printed directions. 

The seed germinated well and the plants which me three feet 
apart from each other grew up and were in a thriving and pro¬ 
mising state in the beginning. They began to flower and bear 
pods hut afterwards the leaves began to curl and the plants wore 
a bad and decaying aspect so that the pods began to fall down 
before they attained to their maturity. -* 

I know not to what is this failure attributed, whether to the 
PMormrms nuantitv of rain we had this vear or to the unsuitablencss 
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of the soil. To prevent water from sinking in the roots of the 
plant I kept the drains clear and adopted ridge system. 

After the rains are over from the month of October, the plants 
are now producing a few pods, but the cotton which is picked up 
carefully is not of superior quality. 

In conclusion I am sorry to say that the plantation did not at 
all pay for the expense and pains T . bestowed upon it. 

1 f>/A December , 1861. Koyuas nautii Roy. 

Kishnaghur. 

I am in receipt, of your favor of the Gth instant. I am sorry to 
inform you that the continued rains and unusually high inundation 
which came into my garden at Bansbaireah and flooded the country in 
every direction, destroyed every crop in the neighbourhood. I shall 
however sow this season whenever we have rain from the month 
of March up to June and observe which is the most favorable time 

of vuving. 

k;snNAGuru : John White. 

l- ! ' ■ December, 18(>i. 

liARASET. 

iatv the Governor General must surely have the 

effect ot introducing nee/nbad farms more or less cultivated by 
steam power; I mean the sale of waste lands. Why then rather ex¬ 
periment upon jungle than cleared land ? 

1 should think that ryots would be glad of assistance in the 
shape of ploughing after a ri<‘e or summer crop—to turn up fresh 
land, and turn weeds under—all this iuthepionfh of August, when 
the laud is soft enough for any purpose—perhaps they might be 
able to sow tobacco uud plant it out on this land in October. They 
would then have no fallows at all on good land. 

I have tried deep digging this year to see if it affects the crops. 
Some tobacco plants came up very fast—but'have been spoilt in the 
rain. The cotton lias not been so successful. I sowed first a piece 
of deep land and several plants came up, but' they are at a stand¬ 
still. Then about 2 beegahs cultivated as tobacco-land—but they’ 
came up so sparingly, that,I consider it useless to sow more at this 
time of the year and, shall reserve the seed for a few months longer, 
whafc remains of it. The 2 beegahs were sown twice, once before 
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the rainy weather last and once after, so my plants are of both sizes — 
but neither seem to grow. They are covered with leaves, in some 
small and in others large, when large, they are in much less number. 
The season has beep most unfortunate. On first receiving the seed, 

I had long to wait for a sowing “ joe,” then before it was sown the 
cold weather crops were being sown, the beds of tobacco plants— 
and lastly there has been this drizzly wet weather. But it seems 
to be the cold which is their greatest enemy, they are not growing 
as the first few seeds grew, which I put in a garden in August— 
these were destroyed during a long absence of iniue. 

I shall take precautions to have land ready to receive the seed 
which remains next spring—.and have it well fenced round to pre¬ 
vent any native mistakes about cattle trespass. 

Hobra Factory. 

November 22nd, 1861. Sherlock Hare.’ 

Barraset. 

Press of business having prevented my replying to your letter of 
the 6th December last, I do so now to inform you that on receipt of 
the seeds referred to therein I had some sown and the plants came 
up pretty well but soou died in consequence of over moisture ; the 
remainder of the seed I had put in November but not one came 
up although the seeds had been kept in bottles sealed down. 
Morkllgunge, R. Morrell. 

27 March, 1861. 

Soon derbunob. 

In reply to your letter of the 6th Instant I have the pleasure 
to state that the cotton plant is thriving very well at present on 
the “ Ellenguuge” Estate of which 100 Biggahs have been planted, 
but in my opinion the issue .of seed was rather late for the seed 
planted in June is now about 5 feet h.igh and bearing (the rest 
planted as the land was prepared is also doing well) at present. 

In continuance I have to inform you that Mr. F. Schiller, un¬ 
dertook the risk and expense of the experiment and employed 
Mr. Bennett who has had experience .in the planting of cotton in 
"♦Wteountries. I have shewn your letter to Mr. Schiller who will 
|ou froqa Mr. Bennett a detailed account of the plantation. • 
feuTTA* 

Bee. 1861, J. S. Dona'hoy. 
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Dear Sir,—We beg to band you herewith a sample of, our 
Soonderbund cotton from the Ellengunge Estate, and we shall feel 
obliged if you will compare the same with other specimens from 
that part of the country which may be in your possession. The fibre 
is very fine and from Egyptian seed planted partly in May last, 
but we think Sea Island or from New-Orleans would give a strong 
produce, and is likely to pay better to the planter if carried out 
on an extensive scale. 

Calcutta, John Borradaile anu Co. 

March. 1862. 

SoONDERBUNDS. 

In reply to your circular of the Gth instant (to which I would 
have replied earlier but for pressure of business ) I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the sowings made by me of the seed supplied by 
the Society have proved seemingly favourable. 

I sowed the seed in a Grant (No. 10C5 in Hodge’s Soonderbun 
map ) belonging to Mr. Campbell Macarthur and myself. We pur¬ 
chased the Grant in September 1860, it was then wholly uncleared, 
and had never been bunded previously. Within a year of our pur¬ 
chase, we bunded about 4,000 Bigghas. On a portion of this 
bunded land I sowed your seed. It germinated very freely, I send 
you some of the cotton picked and cleaned, I also send you four of 
the plants, not picked specimens, but four taken at random. The 
smaller plants give the greater produce. Most of iny cotton unfortu¬ 
nately ripened during the late rains, and in consequence got dis¬ 
colored and spoilt. Some of it ripened and burst in two months 
from the date of sowing. The plants are still bearing; those that 
I now send were brought up from the Grant two days ago. 

Calcutta: G II. Temple. 

12 th Deer. 1861. 

Cuttack. 

I have to offer many apologies for not replying to your letter be¬ 
fore, regarding the success which has attended the sowing of the two 
kinds of cotton seed which you kindly furnished to the Cuttack 
Botanical Gardens, but my time has been so fully taken up with 
professional engagements that I have had little or no spare time 
to myself, , 

2 L 
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You may remember I received in ail 18 seers of cotton seed, viz. 
8 seen Sea Island cotton seeds,and 10 seers Egyptian. The former, 
Sea Island cotton, failed entirely, the seeds after being a week in 
the ground became soft, and a little later appeared like powder. I 
do not think one seed germinated. The Egyptian cotton seed on 
the other hand, planted at the same time, and under the very same 
circumstance, germinated freely to the extent of 95 per cent, it is 
now looking very well. In a future letter I will give you particulars 
regarding the manner in which I have sown the cotton and pre¬ 
pared the land. 

Cuttack: R. Pringle. 

January 20th, 1862. 

Cherra-Poongee. 

In reply to yonr letter of the 18th ultimo I beg to say that the 
cotton seeds you sent me did not arrive till long after the sowing 
season had passed by. 1 have consequently kept them by me and 
before the commencement of next rains which is the proper season 
for sowing I shall have them distributed amongst the cotton gro¬ 
wers on the lower ranges of hills towards Assam and will report the 
result hereafter. 

Cherra Poongee: A. Rowlatt. 

Shillony 6th January, 1862. 

Assam. 

With reference to your letter of the 18th December I have the 
honor to inform you that the cotton seed only reached at the begin¬ 
ning of this year and it is impossible I could famish a report at 
present as the cotton cultivation season in Upper Assam only com¬ 
mences in the end of February. At present I am distributing 
the seed and when the sowings have taken place I will communi¬ 
cate the result. 

H. S. Bivar. 

Luckimpore Assam : 1st Class Dy. Comr 

Dated Camp Pubah 27 th Jan. 1862. 

Chittagong. 

I must apologize for not having sent a reply to you abont the cot¬ 
ton seed forwarded to me by yon but I knew that Mr. Ward had re- 
ported to you and my Teport could be only a duplicate of bis. 
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The seed arrived here in a good state and germinated when sown, 
but it alt died off. It was sown at the wrong time of the year. 

Chittagong : 

14rf/t March , 1802. C. T. Rockland. 

Chittagong. 

On receipt of the cotton seed forwarded to me by yon in Septem¬ 
ber last, I gave portions of it to all the Gentlemen in this station 
requesting them to sow it, and report the result. I sowed some 
in my own garden, and I sent some to the Island of Cootubdeeah, I 
also sent some to the Zemindars of the hills. 

2. That sown in my own garden was on low ground, and never came 
np, but all that was sown on the hills about the station and in Coo¬ 
tubdeeah germinated and produced plants which to all appearance 
were very healthy, strange to say however none of the plants produc¬ 
ed any pods. Captain Graham obtained three which he sent me, and 
which I most unfortunately mislaid. The cotton appeared good, but 
those were the only pods which were reared out of the whole batch 
of seeds which you sent me. Mr. Sarson Deputy Collector of this 
District has lately told me that he thinks that the pods are coming 
on the plants which he sowed, if they do eventually appear, I will 
send you specimens. The hill Zemindars say that the seeds which 
I sent them germinated, but I cannot get any very credible account 
about the result with them, they have sent me neither plants nor 
pods. I have given one or two Gentlemen a second supply of seeds 
quite lately, it is possible that the present season is better for the 
cotton than November. 

3. I am rather unwilling to give any opinion as to the reasons of 
this only partial success, one Gentleman told me confidently that 
the very heavy rain which we had in the early part of November 
half drowned the plants, and stunted their growth, but another as 
confidently declared that had it not been for that rain none of the 
seed would have come up. We all have about an equal knowledge 
of the subject, and you will observe that it is not deep. The com¬ 
mon country cotton is sown in the month of April, it is more than 
probable that owing to some peculiarity of climate that month is 
the proper time for sowing all cotton in Chittagong, and I have 
kept some seeds for an experiment then. If you have some fresh 
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seed to spare, I wish you would kindly send me a few pounds by 
the Burmah Company's Steamer. The climate here is very damp 
and that which I have is slightly affected and may not germinate. 
I am sorry that I have not a more favorable report to give you, 
but I trust to be more successful in April next. It is of course even 
now possible that that'wbich we sowed in November will bear, but I 
am inclined to think that it will not. It is uow about n month 
since Captain Graham gave me the pods to which I alluded above, 
and if the plants were good for any thing I think that they would 
all have borne then. 

Chittagng J. D. Ward, 

21 st, Feby. 1862. Offg. Collector. 

Ram ree, Arracan. 

In reply to your letter of the 18th ultimo I regret to inform you 
that very little of the cotton seed I received germinated, it failed 
entirely in the Islands of Cheduba and Ramree and only a small 
quantity germinated at Aeng. 

T. Shepherd 

Kyotjk Phyoo : Offg: By Commr. First Class 

Dated V7th January, 1862. Ramree. 

Maulmain 

Iu reply to your circular of the 18tb ultimo I beg to say that 
the cotton seed sent to me by the Society has been distributed to 
several persons: whom I will request them to inform me of the 
result of their sowings, but I fear the seed arrived too late in the 
season for this climate to give any good results. 

Matjlmain : S. R. Tickeljl. 

I3#A January, 1862. Deputy Commr. First Class. 

In continuation to this Office letter No. 122 of the 13th ultimo, 

I have the honor to forward herewith for your information copies 
of communications from Messrs. Buchanan, Smith and Twemlow 
regarding the sowing of the cotton seeds distributed to them. 

Madlmain J. K. Macrae. 

6th February 1862. 

Received too late for this season. But a little of the Egyptian 
was distributed at Rangoon, Paan and Mengsai to three men who 
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promised to chance a sowing. Have not had time since to go up 
again and see after it. 

6th February 1862. Sd. G. Buchanan. 

With reference to your Circular Memo No. 130 dated 5th instant 
calling for report on the cotton seed distributed for cultivation by 
the Deputy Commissioner with his letter No. 101 of 20th No¬ 
vember last, I beg to state that the seed was received rather too 
late in the season to admit a fair trial of it—However the following 
may not prove uninteresting. 

On the 25th Nov. 1861—A hand full of New Orleans and the 
same quantity of Egyptian seed was sown by me, about an inch 
in the ground, in separate boxes, and watered well—On the 4th 
5th and 6th day, the latter, about $ of the quantity sown came 
up, but so weak that in a fortnight after, all, but one decayed. 
—This one, is now about 8 inches high and has 7 leaves on it—The 
former sort appears to be too old or damaged seed, not one of it 
came up—On the 15 th December I had a handful of each sort 
tied in a piece of wet linen for 3 days, when open, found that a 
portion of the Egyptian only germinated—On the 3rd January 
1862—The same quantity was again sown in open air,at Toung 
Woing in a patch of ground lately cleared of jungle for vegeta¬ 
ble garden, here I met with better success. There are now about 
30 odd plants (of the Egyptian) from 5 to 7 inches high fit for 
transplanting. 

As the season for experiment on a large scale has not at rived 
(for, I believe, the proper season for sowing Cotton is the com¬ 
mencement of the rains) so no opinion on it could be given till 
then. 

I offered the seed to several Burmese to make a trial but none 
inclined to accept it 

In Conclusion, I beg to remark that I fear labor is too high here 
for paying speculation. 

Maulmain (Sd.) D. Smith. 

The 7th February, 1862. 

With reference to your request to be informed the result of my 
cotton sowings in Maulmain, I beg to state that having received 
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the seed* *o late as the 20th November 1801,1 did not tee any ne¬ 
cessity for putting them into the ground out of season. I had not 
the opportunity of seeing the printed paper of instructions pro¬ 
mised in your letter of the 20th November until the 6th February 
from which, 1 perceive that, it is recommended the land should 
be prepared in February or March and the seed sown in May, after 
two or three good falls of rain. I am waiting for this period and 
shall then proceed to make use of the seeds you kindly sent me. 

I purpose making my experiments on high land in Mopoon and 
though not sanguine of doing much I still hope to give a fair trial. 

Maulmain 

8th February, 1862. Sd. W. Twemlow. 

Andamans. 

I have this day packed two specimens of cotton regarding which 
I shall feel favored by your obtaining opinions, to be published with 
a report on the resnlt of our cotton experiments here, which I will 
send you so soon as our cotton harvest is over. 

Whatever way be the report as to the quality of the cotton I 
send you there can be no doubt as to the profitableness of the article 
as to quantity, the yield is equal already to 1,200 lbs (if my calcu¬ 
lations are correct) per acre but as I have already said I will give 
you a carefully considered report when the crop is all in. 

You will observe that one packet is from the plants grown last 
year from New Orleans seed which have been allowed to stand and 
the second packet is from plants of this year from the seed of the 
crop of last year. This mention is sufficient to indicate the inter¬ 
est attached to them. 

January, 1862. J. C. Haughton. 

Penang 

Extract of a Letter from Lt. Coll. O. Cavenagh 

By this mail I have despatched an Envelope containing a sample 
of the produce of the Egyptian cotton seed you kindly furnished 
me, I have not yet been able to visit the plantation but hope to do 
so next week. Some of the plants ate I hear thriving remarkably 
well, though a good number were blighted owing to their having 
been very heavy rain shortly after the seed was put into the ground. 
The gentleman who owns the plantation expresses himself however 
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satisfied with the result of the experiment and possibly with greater 
experience of the nature of the climate any future trial may 
prove more successful. 

Penang, Dated 5th February 1862 


Report by a section of the Society's Committee on the samples of 
cotton referred to in the above communications. 

I have the honor to report on the samples of cotton submitted 
to me as a member of the Cotton Committee of the Society. 

1. Mr. Powell. Rosa, Shajehanpore. 

No. 1, A. The produce of imported New Orleans Seed. As to color 
and condition the sample is excellent, and in their qualities it is 
equal to fair middling New Orleans cotton and is only inferior 
to it in length of staple and strength of fibre, bat on the whole it is 
of a description that would very readily find vent in the English 
market at probably about two pence per pound less than fair mid¬ 
dling New Orleans, and is therefore a very desirable cotton. 

No. 2, A. The produce of acclimatized New Orleans seed. Com¬ 
pared with No. 1 A this sample is equally good in color and condition 
which are both excellent. The staple however is shorter and I think 
the fibre is harsher although perhaps stronger. It may be valued 
at about a penny per pound less than No. 1, and is also a very desi¬ 
rable cotton for the English market. 

No. 3, A. The produce of plants of New Orleans Cotton of the 
second year’s growth. 

The length of staple seems to deteriorate with every remove 
from the original stock, but notwithstanding this defect it is very 
satisfactory, in an economical point of view, to know that so useful 
a cotton can be had from plants of the second year’s growth, and the 
more so as it appears they yield abundantly. This sample shows 
a very fair soft fibre, softer and finer I think than No. 2, but shorter. 
I Bhould value No. 2 and 3 at about the same price. 

N. 4, A. Native cotton—Is of good color and very clean but of 
very short staple and extremely harsh though strong in fibre. 
This description is not worth cultivating for export. 
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2. Mr. Burrow's Estate, Jugdispore. 

No. I, F Cotton in seed raised from N. 0. seed. This is a very 
good specimen indeed. The fibre is particularly soft and silky 
and the staple is of fair length. The bolls are well filled and of 
good size. If properly cleaned this would be a very saleable cotton 
in England. 

No, 2, F The produce of Egyptian seed. This is a beautifully 
fine long stapled cotton, fully retaining the characteristics of its 
original stock; but it has been injured in color, the bolls having 
been allowed to burst before picking and the dew or rain have spoiled 
and injured it; to avoid this the bolls should be taken off as soon 
as the calyx begins to split, and before it bursts entirely open, then 
placed under cover where they can expand fully and free of contact 
with leaves or dew or dust. 

3. Col Cavenagh, Penang. 

G. Cotton from Egyptian seed. The color and condition are very 
good but the cotton has lost much of the silky texture aud length 
of staple which are the inherent qualities of the original stock. It 
is however a very desirable description of cotton. 

4. Messrs. John Dorntdaile Sf Co. 

D. Produce of Egyptian cotton raised .at Ellengunge, Mutlali. 
This is a fine long stapled cotton but irregular in quality, some of 
it being rather harsh in fibre and part of it has been damaged by 
dews or rain before picking, as shown by the stains; the strength 
of the fibre is thus injured, but on the whole it is a very desirable 
cotton, and more valuable by two pence per pound than New Orleans 
cotton: but whether it would be more profitable to the grower t han 
New Orleans it is impossible to say without having the data before 
ns of the relative quantity of ground sown, and produce reaped of 
both kinds. 

5. Capt. J. C. Haughton, Port Blair, Andamans. 

No. 1. .E. Cotton in seed from plants sown in June 1860, 
gathered Jany. 1862. 

There is evidently a mixture in this gample of Sea Island or Egyp¬ 
tian and New Orleans stock. In some of it, the cotton comes 
entireljheff.the seed, leaving it quite clean and free of wool which 
hay byyn tjll now considered a reliable test of origin: the fine silky 
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quality of the fibre and length of staple shown in most of the samples 
would certainly lead me to classify it as of Sea Island stock. At all 
events I should require some further proof than what is before 
me of this sample being entirely the produce of New Orleans seed, 
before I could assent, to the allegation that the soil of the Andamans 
Island can so far alter the appearance of the seed and the quality of 
the cotton grown there, as to produce, from a downy green- seeded 
species, (N. O,) a clean black seeded cotton of a much longer and 
finer staple. 

Part of the sample is evidently of N. O. stock but the most of it 
is I should say of Sea Island stock, and of which too much cannot 
be produced. 

No. 2. £. Is clearly of New Orleans stock and is a desirable 
cotton—the color good and the fibre of great strength, but the 
length of the staple and the quality or fineness of the fibre are 
both inferior to the original stock—nevertheless this cotton would 
be a very acceptable substitute for the former under present cir¬ 
cumstances, but the fact of its inferiority to the original would 
prove that the soil of the Andamans does not in all cases at least 
improve the species. 

6. Major, A. P. Orr. Roy Bareilly. 

B. Four Bolls the produce of New Orleans seed furnished by the 
Society. These show a fair quality of cotton, the color is good and 
the staple of fair length and strength. The failure of the crop as no¬ 
ticed by Major Orr seems to have been pretty general this season, ow¬ 
ing perhaps to excessive rainfall and also to the ravages of insects. 

The application of experience cannot entirely ward off loss 
from such causes; but I feel confident that the want of experience 
generally as to jfhe time of sowing, choice of soil and 4 treatment 
of the plant, by Europeans* who have hitherto essayed the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton on this side of India, is the chief cause of failure. 
We may therefore fairly entertain the hope that with perseverance 
and increased attention to these essentials we shall in time produce 
cotton in quantity and quality’ that will stand comparison with the 
produce of any country in the world. 

7. Mr. 0. II. Temple. 

C. §oonderbuhd cotton raised from Egyptian seed presented by 

2 M 
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the A. and H. society. This is a fine long stapled cotton of a very 
useful description, bot the color and the strength of the Shre Are 
both injured by dews or rain—part of it is also very imperfectly 
cleaned, being full of the straw of husks of paddy. 

Calcutta : Stewart Douglas. 

29th March, 1862. 

1 beg to hand yon the following Report on the various samples of 
cotton yon sent to me for examination some days ago. 

Received from Mr. Powell of Rosa Shajehanpoor. Very clean, 

No. 1 A from impor- g°°d color and condition, well grown, and 
t«d New Orleans seed of evidently gathered at a proper time and it 
J861 sown in May. j s separated from the seed with care ; the 

fibre is soft, fairly strong, and iu length equal to the standard of 
American grown (New Orleans) as given by the Cotton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation. I consider its value and usefulness to be nearly equal to fair 

No. 2 A from acolima- middling Orleans. 
ted New Orleans seed. Also from Mr. Powell. This is quite as 
clean and good in color as A, 1. the fibre is somewhat harsher, more 
irregular in length, shorter but stronger than 1 -A; still it is a very 
useful cotton and little inferior in value to the above. 

No. 3 A from plants It is excellent in coloeand condition, soft 

of 2nd. year’s growth New fair length of staple. I fail to discern that 
Orleans kind . . . . , . , , . , 

it is m any way inferior to sample l A and 

give it equal value and usefulness; it is a very desirable kind of 
cotton. 

No. i a. Native cotton. Also from Mr. Powell. The color and con¬ 
dition is as good as it well could be, but the staple is so very short 
as to makd it almost valueless for manufacturing by modern machi- 
nery. 

I consider these experiments of Mr. Powell very interesting— 
he appears to have given much attention to the subject. I would 
suggest that he be requested to furnish the Society with a few more 
particulars of the result, as regards the quantity produced, and the 
cost of cultivation per acre up to the close of .the season of produc¬ 
tion ; and if he would state generally, the quantity of rain which 
may have fallen, or the number of times the plants have been.irriga- 
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ted during their growth, it would be useful information: the soil 
and elimate of Shajehanpore are seemingly suited to produce good 
cotton, but it remains to be seen how far its cultivation will be re¬ 
munerative —I quite concur in Mr. Powell's remarks that the more 
the soil is tilled the better, if it is done deep enough; in moderately 
sloping ground, the plough or trenching furrows should run across, 
and not up and down the slope, and during the rains the surface of 
the grouud to be left as rough as possible, in which case there will 
be very little washing away of the soil, unless the subsoil is a very 
retentive one. 

B from New Ooleana Grown by Major A. P. Orr, ltoy Barei- 

«eed. ly Oude. The four boils under notice are 

generally good in every respect; it is very discouraging that the 
experiment was such a general failure, in all the villages where its 
growth had been tried. 

C from Egyptian seed From Mr. G- H. Temple. This is a fair 

raised in the Sander- ly grown cotton, but has been improper- 

bHnda - ly treated on reaching maturity, it is evi¬ 

dent the pods have been allowed to open fully and remain so for 
some time, before the cotton has been removed, and thus it has 
been subject to the deteriorating influence of dews and rain spoil¬ 
ing the color, and some of it appeals to have been picked up from 
the ground, as it is dirty and mixed with straw &c. 

The staple is soft and strong, and had more care been taken in 
picking the bolls it would have been a valuable cotton. 

D from Egyptian seed Received from Messrs John Borradaile 
raised in the Sunderbund & Co. This sample is also discolored from 
grant at Ellengung. the bolls being allowed to remain long 

open before the cotton was removed, dews and rain have stained it. 
It is rather more harsh than the general run of Egyptian, irregular 
in length of staple, but on the whole a fair length; it is a desirable 
kind of cotton, the weight produced per acre would probably be much 
less than from New Orleans seed. I believe 8e& Island descriptions 
would be best adapted to the soil and climate of the Sunderbnnds, 
and it is not unlikely the produce would be a quality between 8ea 
Island, Egyptian, and by degrees produce the latter kind only as in 
the Delta of the Nile. 
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E No. X from New Or¬ 
leans stock sown in June 
60. and this sample be¬ 
ing from 2nd crop gath¬ 
ered in January 62. 


Received from Captain J.C. Houghton, Port 
Blair, Andamans. I have nmoh doubt if the 
greater part of Otis' sample in seed is not 
from Sea Island, or Egyptian stock, it» 
well grown, good color, and condition, and 
the staple is of fair length, and strength: if grown in quantity like 
the sample, it will always fetch a higher rate than N. Orleans; 
a small portion of the sample appears to be from Orleans seed; 
and probably a portion of the E 2 has got mixed with it. 

Raised at Port Blair by Capt. J. C. Haughton. It is a true 
E. No. 2 from plants of N. Orleans kind—good color and condition, 

New Orleaus'stock accli- 8 t r0l) g fibre but rather shorter than it 
matizeil seed sown in . . . . 

June 1861 gathered Jany- shou,d be > 18 a description that would 

1862. find a ready sale for almost any quantity. 

Received from Mr. Burrows. This cotton is still in the bolls. 

No. 1. F. Kupas raised which are uncommonly well filled, very 
from New Orleans seed , . , ... „ . ... 

in the Jugdisporo Estate. E ood color a,,d condition, soft and silky, 

more so than generally found in these kinds of cotton, fair length 

and strong staple, it is a most useful valuable cotton and which 

appears to have taken well to the soil of that district. 

This is well grown, the seed is ripe, and if I had not known its 

„ „ _ , origin, I should have classed its seed as the 

No. 8, F. Kupas from c 

Egyptian seed grown aB finest Sea Island I had seen, being very 
above. large, dense black, and free from fibre for 

more than fths of its whole surface; the cotton is somewhat 
stained, but it is in every other respect a fair specimen of the Egyp¬ 
tian kind. 

Received from Col. Cavenagh. The color and condition is very 
G. from Egyptian seed good, is more hareh in texture and shorter 
raised in Penang. in staple, than the usual run of Egyp¬ 

tian, and it is a description of cotton which would meet with an 
extensive demand. 


Calcutta W. Haworth. 

5th. April, 1862 

I beg to hand you the following Report on the samples of cot¬ 
ton lec ived from you this day for examination. 
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Reportautbirtfen samples of cotton received from Dr. Bonavia 
Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Oudli. 

, I consider r Dr. Bonavia’s report on his experiments in cotton- 
growing in Oudli is a generally interesting one, although the result 
of his labours may have disappointed him. It appears these experi¬ 
ments have suffered as much from an excessive fall of rain over 
the past season as,has been so much complained of from other dis¬ 
tricts, causing much destruction from insects; yet the soil in which 
these experiments have been made, must have been very light and 
porous to enable so much water to percolate through it. 1 quite 
concur with the Dr’s recommendation of deep tillage for all kinds of 
cotton, as also that a moderate quantity of manure is serviceable 
on most soils if thoroughly intermixed with the soil a few months 
beford*lhe seed is sown, but if applied in equal parts of rotted man- 
mire and earth as suggested by him, 1 think the cotton plants 
would be likely to run too much to wood, in which case it is 
probable there would be a small crop of cotton. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Dr. has been in a small degree 
successful in his attempts at Hybridization, it would have been 
more so, had his success been in connexion with Native stocky 
further experiments may vet realize some good in this direc¬ 
tion. 

Sample No l from New This sample is still in the bolls which are 
Orleans seed — well filled, the cotton is good in color, and 

it has been taken from the plants at a proper time, the staple is 
rather shorter and a little harsher, than the ordinary run of fair 
„ No 2 from same middling Orleans. This is also in the bolls, 
seed but not near so well matured as the 1st 

sample, the staple is however softer and more silky, it is also a 
strong fibre. 

„ No 8 from ditto— This sample is in seed, and to a small ex¬ 
tent it is mixed with the produce of Egyptian seed. It is also 
stained from the open pods being left too long on the plants, and: the 
staple is irregular in length and strength. 

» No 4 from ditto This sample has been cleaned, it is some- 
w hut stained in color, the staple is thort, and soft, but of fair strength, 
may be classed with low middling Orleans, 
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„ No 5-seed from the This is seed only, tbe cotton has been well 
above ; removed—it has not a healthy appearance 

about it, and 1 should doubt if much of it would vegetate. 

Egyptian No 1— In bolls, it is healthy looking but some¬ 

what stained, the staple is not equal in length or softness to fair 
Egyptian—the seed looks fairly matured— 
ditto No 2 Also in bolls, but more stained and worse 

grown, and in every respect inferior to the last sample. 

ditto No 8 Appears to be the cotton in seed removed 

from such bolls as forms No 1 sample (Egyptian). 

ditto No 4 Appears to be the same cotton but cleaned 

from the seed ; it is discolored, shorter and harsher in fibre than 
the general run of Egyptian, and more resembles New Qrleans 
cotton. 

ditto No 5 - Is the seed only from those samples, not 

one half of which is matured. 

No 1 Native Cotton in This is ordinary fair color, harsh, very 
Boe d. short staple , and not of much value for 

manufacturing purposes. 

No 2 ditto. This is the same cotton as No, 1 Native 

with the 6eed removed, it is more stained than No 1— 

No. 3 Seed As this is merely the seed alone from the 

above kind, it needs no comment. 

Sample of cotton from This appears to have been produced from 

Nawabgnnge Egyptian seed and it may be looked upon 

as a failure. 

Received from the Deputy Commissioner of Gonda. This is a 
Cotton from Sea ™ry poor specimen of the produce of Sea 
Island seed. Island seed, it is very dirty—stained—ex¬ 

ceeding weak in fibre, a silky soft texture but very nabby making it 
difficplt to spin.—There are no signs of any care or attention having 
been given to its cultivation. 

Calcutta: W. Haworth. 

5 th April , 1362. 
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Thirteen Samples from Or. Donavia, Lucknow, 

6 of these being the produce of Imported New Orleans Seed. 

No. 1. (rood bolls—This is by far the best produce that I have 
seen of this stock grown in India. The bolls are unusually large, 
some of them with 5 valves and all well filled and have been care¬ 
fully plucked at the proper time. The Cotton is nearly equal to 
fair middling New Orleans and worth, 1st. March 1862 in England 
(cleaned) fully 12 to 13 pence per pound 

2. Imperfect bolls that have been prevented coming to maturity 
and much of the seed spoiled by the attack of maggots, the fibre 
and color is much deteriorated from the same cause, otherwise the 
texture of the cotton is softer than No. 1. 

53. Cotton in the seed; a very desirable quality, but partially in¬ 
jured before maturity by the maggot; worth when separated from 
the seed 11 to 12 pence per pound in England. 

4. Cleaned Cottou—This is a very desirable cotton, well cleaned, 
of excellent color, and fine soft texture; its only defect is shortness 
of staple, but I value it at fully 10 pence per pound in England. 

5. The seed only—This seed has all the characteristics of its 
origin being the green seeded species, now known as •* New Orleans 
the separation of seed nnd cotton has been well effected ; there 
appear to be very few crushed seed, but I find nearly one half of the 
quantity quite" destroyed by the maggot probably before maturity. 

Four Samples the produce of Imported Egyptian seed. 

No 1. Good Bolls—This Cotton maintains its original character for 
softness of texture, and is of fair length of staple. The fibre I find 
particularly strong and it is a most desirable description of cotton to 
cultivate and worth in England fully 12| per ft. cleaned. The bolls 
appear "to have suffered partially from dew or rain, affecting the color 
aud condition of the cotton more than the seed, which is mostly 
sound. 

2. Imperfect bolls much injured by the maggot, aud also 1 
apprehend by dew or rain at the time of plucking. The Cotton is of 
little value and the seed almbst entirely perished. 

3. Cotton with seed :—This sample represents a quality similar 
to, but scarcely as good as No. 1 the fibre has not the same strength 
and ihe general condition of the cotton is less desirable. 
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4. Cleaned cotton of the same description as No. 3this sample 
is decidedly inferior to No. 3 both in length and quality of staple 
and strength of fibre, it is well cleaned, bat partially stained, which 
detracts from its value, which I estimate at about 10 pence per lb. 

6. The seed only of the Egyptian description :—Fully half of it 
is worthless, probably from the attack of insects while in the pod 
preventing it ever coming to maturity. 

Three Samples of Native Produce from Dr. lionavia, Oude. 
No 1. Cotton with seed—Is a fair sample of ordinary native, cotton ; 
it is harsh, but clean, and of good color and strength but has the 
usual great defect of all indigenous cotton. Viz .—want of sufficient 
length in the staple to make it a desirable cotton for spinning into 
yarn of any number above 20. 

2. This sample of cotton without seed appears to me of rather 
better quality than No. I and is very well cleaned and in condition 
very superior to most samples of Native Cotton. I value it at 7\d 
pence per lb in England. 

3. The seed of the above samples by itself; is in fair condition 
well separated and mostly sound. 

Sample of Cotton from the Deputy Com. Durreabad grown at 

Nawabgunge. 

This is doubtless the produce of Egyptian seed* but is nearly 
worthless; the pods have probably been attacked by the worm before 
maturity, but the very poor produce also indicates that the soil or 
culture or perhaps both were unsuited to the success of the plant 
under any mere atmospheric influence. 

Samples of Cotton from the Deputy Comr. of Oondah. 

This sample is the produce of Sen Island seed, and retains Its cha¬ 
racteristics of softness and length of staple, but it is very weak in fibre 
and very knotty, the color and condition are both very objection¬ 
able and it is impossible to put a value on it. The few pods sent 
with this sample, the produce of acclimatized Sea Island seed, are in 
better condition as to color, but are very poor specimens of this 
species, and the cotton has deteriorated from the original' stock both 
in length and strength of staple. 

16M April 1862. ( Sd.) Stewart Doitgi.as. 
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Progress of the cultivation of Cinchonas on the Neilgherries. 

Proceedings of the Madras Government. 

Bead the following letter from Mr. W. G. Melvoa, to 
His Excellency the Honorable Sir William Denison, dated 
Ootacamund, 5th April 1862 :— 

1. I have the pleasure to enclose you a drawing of our new 
method of propagation, also a Report of what we have observed 
to be the requirements of the plants so far as we have proceeded 
with our operations, and everything seems to argue that open cul¬ 
tivation will be the most successful and profitable, but your-Ex- 
cellency will be able to judge from the statement of facts given in 
the Report itself. 1 am happy to be able to give a good account 
of the parcel of seeds 1 received on the 4th of last month; the 
first sowing was made the same day, and yesterday this sowing had 
yielded 4,193 transplanted seedlings of the Cinchona Condaminea, 
and a small parcel of about 125 seeds (all that we had received) 
of Cinchona Crespilla sown on the same Jay, had yesterday 
yielded 82 transplanted seedlings of this sort, this is a success with 
imported Cinchona seeds, which has never been equalled in any 
country, and still many more seedlings are daily coming up. Our 
new propagating house is invaluable, both for rearing seeds and 
for propagation, and if we had another similar building at Neddi- 
vattam it would be of great use. 

2. We have now over 25,000 plants in all, including the seed¬ 
lings, and this number will be nearly doubled by the end of this 
month so that we will have much over the number of plants we 
expected to have at the end of July. In my estimates for next 
year, I have only estimated for 150 acres of new land to be 
brought into cultivation; I now see we can have plants to do over 
500 acres if your Excellency think it desirable, but I thought 
when sending in the estimates in Deoember that we might not 
have plants to do more than the 150 acres; and perhaps we may 
beoontent with this quantity, until we see our way a little more 
dearly, with regard to a given system of cultivation beat appli¬ 
cable to our soil and climate, as a year’s more experience would be 
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very desirable before we came to an y definite conclusion on this 
subject, and perhaps the loss of time may be more than made up 
by what we will gain by experience. I will inform your Excel¬ 
lency as soon as Mr. Lyall arrives, of the condition of his plants; 
and as I expect to receive the opinions of some of the great au¬ 
thorities on our proposed method of cultivation, I will forward 
them at the same time. 

Remarks on the cultivation of Cinchonas on the Neilgherries. 

1. Rearing seeds .—The first sowing of imported seeds took 
place in the beginning of February 1861. No certain data being 
given for the treatment of Cinchona seeds, onr first operations were 
necessarily experimental, and a good number of seeds were lost 
by being sown in too retentive soil and supplied with what, to Cin¬ 
chona seeds, proved to be an excess of moisture. The greatest 
success we obtained in our first attempts was with the use of a soil 
composed nearly entirely of burned earth, and of this sowing near¬ 
ly sixty per cent, germinated. The temperature of the earth being 
about 70°, the period required before germination took place in 
the several sowings varied from 62 to 68 days. The seedlings 
made but little progress for the first six weeks, but after that time 
they sprung into rapid growth, averaging from 1J inches to 2 in¬ 
ches per mensem. 

2. A supply of seeds of the valuable Cinchona Condaminea, 
received on the 16th February 1862, were sown on the same day 
in a very light open soil composed of a beautiful open sort of sand, 
with a very small admixture of leaf mould. Our experience with 
the first seeds having established beyond all doubt that the Cin¬ 
chonas are very impatient of any excess of moisture, particular 
care was taken in the preparation of the soil used in this sowing. 
The earth was in the first instance exposed to the sun for two or 
three days and thoroughly dried, it was then heated to about 212° 
in order to destroy all grubs or larva of insects; after bring allow¬ 
ed to cool it was brought into the potting shed and watered suffici¬ 
ently to make it moist, but only to that degree' of moisture that 
the particles of soil would not adhere together on being pressed 
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firmly with the hand, that is, the earth on being laid down was 
sufficiently dry to break and fall into its usual form. With the 
soil in this state the pots were filled, the surface lightly pressed 
down and the seeds sown thereon being lightly covered with a 
sprinkling of sand. The pots were then placed on a slight bot¬ 
tom heat of about 72°. These were never watered in the strict 
sense of the word, when the surface got dry they were slightly 
sprinkled with a fine syringe just sufficient to damp the surface, 
but never to penetrate the soil. Under this treatment the seeds 
began to germinate very strong on the 15th day after sowing, and 
at this date, 17th March 1862, or twenty-nine days after sowing, 
upwards of CO per cent, of the whole of the perfect seeds sown 
have germinated, and we may fairly hope to rear over 90 per 
cent, of this sowing. I may, however, observe that these seeds 
possessed the great advantage of being forwarded to India in a 
letter, and thus they were not subjected to the damaging effects 
produced on seeds sent out in air-tight parcels, the reason of this 
is the want of a circulation of air through the packets and the 
consequent deposit of moisture on the interior of the outer cover¬ 
ing by every increase and decrease of temperature on the voyage. 
As soon as the seeds germinate they are carefully pricked out into 
fresh pots (the soil being prepared as before described for the 
seeds). This must of course be done with very great care. The 
radicle being carefully covered with soil while the seed and coty¬ 
ledons are kept above the surface. In this way about 25 seed¬ 
lings are transplanted into a four inch pot and treated in every 
respect the same as the seeds, that is, they are never watered, the 
soil being merely sprinkled, as before stated, to keep it in that 
medium state of moisture in which it was first put into the pots. 
This prevents the damping, off of the seedlings, to which they are 
very liable when treated otherwise; it also greatly facilitates their 
growth and the formation of roots, the soil being bo perfectly 
open thaUt is readly affected by the atmosphere and thus kept 
in the most favorable condition for promoting vegetation. When 
treated in this way our seedlings have made an average growth 
in ten months of over 16 inches, the growth being much more 
rapid towards the end of the ten months than in the earlier stages. 
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S. Propagation. —As soon as the seedlings and imported plants 
attained sufficient size, they were propagated by being layered, 
in this way it was found that they rooted readily in about six 
weeks or two months, and by being bent down caused them to 
break or throw out shoots from every bud; and not only this, 
but many latent buds were developed, and a fine growth of young 
wood produced for succeeding layers and cuttings. The principle 
of layering being so well known to English gardeners requires no 
detail, but in this species of plant it was found they were very 
liable to bleed, and this not only weakened the plants, but retard* 
ed the formation of roots, this we found to be remedied in a great 
degree by inserting in the cut a triangular piece of perfectly dry 
broken porous brick. An abundance of young wood being pro¬ 
duced we proceeded to propagate by cuttings, the earth being 
prepared with great care, the same as for the seeds with the ex¬ 
ception of not being heated, the ends of the cuttings are placed 
upon pieces of perfectly dry porous bricks, around the sides of the 
pots. They are then placed on a bottom heat of 75 or 80 s , and 
treated in this way young and tender wood roots in about three 
weeks or one month. Older wood in from six weeks to two 
months. With cuttings of the young wood our loss has not ex¬ 
ceeded two per cent., and with older wood about 10 per cent. 

4. Our object being to produce the largest number of plants 
in the shortest possible space of time, it was found that cuttings and 
layers required more wood than could be conveniently spared, and 
it was resolved to try the propagation by buds; in this respect the 
success has been most satisfactory. The accompanying drawing 
illustrates the manner in which this is accomplished, the secret of 
success entirely lies in the amount of moisture given, if in excess 
they rot immediately, but if sufficient qare is exercised in reference 
to moisture, the losses will not exceed 3 or 4 per cent. The pot 
on the left shows six C. Calisaya buds put in on the 30th January, 
which had all rooted in forty-one days after; being thp date on 
which the drawing was made by Itfr. Batcock. This drawing 
represents the natural size of the pot and growth of the buds at 
^hpdaSe given. It may be observed that it is not necessary that 
«**eiK»id be attached to the bud, this is no doubt an advan- 
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tage, although we have struck many buds of the Bed hark with¬ 
out leaves and also a few of the Calisayas. 

5. It ought to be explained that the reason why the earth is 
bronght to a medium state of moisture before being put into the 
pots, is because it is never afterwards watered to such an extent as 
to render it really wet, being in fact just kept in that state of mois¬ 
ture in which it was originally placed in the pots, and this uniform 
and medium state of moisture is rendered more easily kept by the 
pots being plunged in beds of earth. The reason why we found 
this system necessary was that when the soil was watered in the 
usual way after the seedings or cuttings were placed in it, it was 
found from its expansion and adhesion by the action of the water 
that the particles of soil were forced far too close together to be be¬ 
neficial to the growth of the plants, and in many instances it proved 
to be injurious, vastly retarding their growth. 

6. In the Nurseries, in the open air, the same principle of cul¬ 
tivation and propagation as that described above has been adopted, 
and with reference to the condition of the plants and layers with 
nearly equal success. The period of rooting of the layers being 
from two months to ten weeks, while cuttings take from two to three 
months, the average loss being about 15 per cent.; this occurs 
from the impossibility in the open air of keeping a uniform state of 
the atmosphere around the cuttings. With layers this is not so 
important as they root quite as certain (though slower) as in the 
propagating houses, and flourish equally well. 

/. Formation of Plantations. —The mode of cultivation of these 
plants likely to prove the most advantageous being uncertain, it was 
resolved in May and June of 1861 to place out a number of plants 
under different conditions of shade, exposure, &c., and the result 
has been that the plants, placed without the protection of living 
shade have made the most satisfactory progress, and borne the dry 
season without the least injury. The plants placed under living 
Bhade were found to be damaged in some decree during the rains 
by the incessant drip, but on, the weather clearing up threw out new 
leaves and qnickly recovered. Nine months after planting or at 
the end of our dry season these plants were found to be suffering 
considerably from the drought, on taking a few of these plants up, 
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it was found that the holes in which the Cinchonas were planted had 
become entirely filled by the fibres of the roots of the living trees 
in their neighbourhood, which had drawn up the whole of the 
moisture and nourishment from the soil in which the Cinchona 
plants were placed. In putting the plants out which were placed 
in ihe open air, we of course saw from the first, that with the 
young plants we had to combat the bad effects of excessive eva¬ 
poration during our dry season under a bright and scorching sun; 
we also saw the injury likely to be done to the plants by radiation 
during bright and cloudless nights. To obviate these disadvantages 
the plants were sheltered on the approach of the dry season by a 
rough enclosure of bamboo branches, with the leaves adhering to 
them (as illustrated in the drawing), so as to give them sufficient 
shelter both from the effects of evaporation and radiation. In ad¬ 
dition to this shade of the branches cf cut bamboos, the soil around 
the roots of the young Cinchona plants was coverred with 1 or 2 
inches in thickness of half decayed leaves, and the plants thus 
treated show a very great luxuriance which is not exceeded by any 
of the plants in our propagating houses. To ascertain the cause of 
this luxuriance a few of the plants were recently examined, and 
although at the end of the dry season, the soil about the roots was 
found to be perfectly moist, thousands of young rootlets of great 
strength were found to have been thrown into the covering of decay¬ 
ed leaves, so that it had become one matted mass of beautiful white 
roots many of them nearly the thickness of a crow quill. 

8. From these observations we have resolved to place out this 
season 75 acres of Cinchona plants in cleared land, and exactly 
under the conditions and treatment last described. We also pro¬ 
pose planting 75 acres under various degrees of living shade in 
which every attempt will be made to mitigate as much as possible 
the injurious effects of this system already described. The cultiva¬ 
tion of these plants being experimental, it is necessary that we should 
give every method of cultivation which appears reasonable a fair 
trial; and that only developed facts should influence us in giving 
preference to one method of cultivation over another. The distan¬ 
ces at which we have prepared to place the plants are for the larger 
species from 9 to 10 feet apart, for the sorts of medium 
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size 8 feet, and for the shrubby sorts 7 feet, these distances are of 
course too close to admit of the plants attaining a full size, but we 
believe that it will be advantageous to plant them close in the first 
instance, and thin them out afterwards. In order to illustrate the 
extreme growth of our plants, it is worthy of note that one or two 
of them although not yet twelve months old have attained a height 
of about 5 feet by 3J in diameter through the branches, we may 
therefore conclude that the plants will in about two years fairly cover 
the ground if placed at the distances given above. When they begin 
to crowd and impede the growth of each other they will of course 
be thinned out and pruned, and it is anticipated that a good supply 
of bark may be obtained by these means in from eight to twelve 
years, or perhaps earlier. 

(Signed) W. G. McIVOR. 
Government Gardens, Ootacamund, 

22nd March 1862. 
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COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

A rather animated controversy is notv bein'? carried on in the 
Times —on the subject of Cotton culfnre, and the expected extension 
of the Cotton trade in India—between the Committee of the “ Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester” on the one side, and Mr. James 
Petrie, late engineer of the Coimbatore Cotton Farms on the other. 
The matter in dispute being essentially agricultural in its nature 
though mixed with a considerable dash of the commercial element, I 
should like to see it discussed in your columns, »nd, with your permis¬ 
sion, will endeavour to place before your readers a general view of the 
suoject, by whom I feel sure the debatable points will be skilfully in¬ 
vestigated and have new light thrown upon them. The object of this 
appeal to your contributors is to request their assistance towards the 
solution of two questions which, it seems to me, gardeners and far¬ 
mers only are competent properly to investigate and decide. These 
are. can the staple of Cotton he permanently altered and improved 
by superior cultivation of the plant; and can the productiveness of 
the plant be materially increased by high farming ? Of course, reason¬ 
ing from analogy and with the figure of that latest agricultural pro¬ 
digy, Pedigree Wheat, lying before me, it seems impossible to doubt 
the possibility of greatly changing for the better both the productive¬ 
ness of the plant and the quality of the staple by judicious culture; 
but still, as I will by and by show, the task is not a very easy one, nor 
one to be entered upon now for the first time. Reports on reports of 
Parliamentary Committees have for the last 40 or 50 years been publish¬ 
ed on the subject of improvibg, both in quantity and quality, Indian 
Cotton, and attempts to attain this much-desired object, almost with¬ 
out number, have been made in almost every part of India, but 
hitherto with only partial success. About 20.years ago the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, at the suggestion, I be* 
lieve, of the Manchester Cotton interest, entered systematically 
on the task on a great scale. Their first step was to engage the 
services of 10 experienced Mississippi Cotton planters (the best 
f otiofl being brought from that State;, and send them to India for the 
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purpose of introducing the American Cotton plant and with it the 
most perfect form of American Cotton farming, it being at that time 
supposed that the inferiority of the Indian staple was mainly attribut¬ 
able to the imperfect culture. Their instructions were primarily to 
introduce the American Cotton plant, and witb it American Cotton 
farming into India (of course expecting that under American culture 
it would be as productive as in Mississippi), and next, to try to im¬ 
prove the indigenous one by their superior husbandry, in the expect¬ 
ation that its staple might be thereby improved and lengthened, so as 
to admit of its being used as a substitute for “ New Orleans” by 
English spinners. Witb tbeBe objects in view the planters arrived, 
well provided with American agricultural implements and a good 
supply of excellent fresh seed. Still further to ensure success and 
prevent jarring between them and existing authorities, superintend¬ 
ents were appointed in each of tbe Presidencies to correspond for them 
direct with Government, but having no control over their agricultural 
operations- It fell to my lot to be appointed Superintendent of tbe 
Madras branch qf tbe experiment, witb which 1 continued connected 
from 1840 until 1853, when 1 left India. Tbe first ball of onr instruc¬ 
tions that of introducing the American plant, was easily effected, 13 
years of invariable success having proved to us that it could be perfect¬ 
ly naturalised in India: moreover, that it could be as easily, and much 
more profitably cultivated than the indigenous one: that whatever 
soils suited the one were adapted t» the other $ that the staple fetched 
in England prices very nearly, if not fully, as high as that grown in 
America; and lastly, that after 13 years’ cultivation neither tbe plant 
nor staple had deteriorated, though tbe seed had not been changed 
The staple, indeed, had been pronounced by dealers superior to that 
raised from fresh seed imported on purpose to test that point. Such 
was the answer returned to the main question on one essential point, 
derived from native, not American or European information, that point 
being.the profitableness of its culture as compared with native cotton. 
About four or five years before I left—the exact year I cannot now 
recall, having no notes or memoranda to refer to. but I think it.was 
lfi£S or^1849, a most unfavourable season occurred, no rain fell for 
msg&f Jjggfcs-after sowing, and tbe native Cotton crops all round Coim- 
r .,|yPf^ROS|: completely, failed; the plapts either died altogether,, or 
Wf^tajured, .beyond recovery when copious .rains did afterwards fall 
^%theexoticthe case was far otherwise; the plants continued to 
l|$e, and at once, on the advent of rain, began to push vigorously and 
finally matured a crop. Several natives whom 1 had induced to cul- 
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tivate that year, assured me that they had actually received more from 
their land that bad year, than they would have done from an average 
crop of native Cotton in a medium one. From this time the‘‘new 
Cotton” became a very decided favourite, the quantity offered for sale 
doubling every year after till I left, and the year 1 did leave 1 distri¬ 
buted about 30,00!) lbs. of seed among intended growers. Such in 
brief is the result of 13 years’ cultivation of American Cotton by Ame¬ 
ricans, Europeans and natives in India, under my own supervision, 
leaving not the least doubt o - my mind, whatever others may think, 
that the American Cotton plant can be readily naturalised and profitab¬ 
ly cultivated in India —While thus engaged in working out the answer 
to the then supposed major proposition, the minor, that of improving 
the productiveness and staple of the native plant, was not for a mo¬ 
ment overlooked. On the contrary, even more, if possible, care was 
bestowed on its cultivation than on the other, but to little purpose. It 
is true we often succeeded in raising larger plants and finer crops than 
onr neighbours, and seed taken from these were, through a succession 
of It) or 12 years, grown on a'l kinds of soils, but during all that time 
the pods neither increased in size nor the staple in length. The rela¬ 
tive proportion of wool to seed also remained nearly the same; that is 
fluctuating between 20 and 22 per cent, but averaging 21. In the 
American we found it between 28 and 30, about 29}, as well as 1 can 
recollect, being the average. But though all our attempts in this direc¬ 
tion unhappily failed, I, cannot believe the difficulty insurmountable 
and tbink the design ought not to be relinquished. English farmers 
have for generations been trying to improve their Wheat, with but 
indifferent success until Mr. Hallett took it in band, and, going the 
right way to work, has, in the course of about 'iO years, succeeded in 
producing his “ Pedigree Wheat,” a variety which if it only proves 
permanent promises in a few years to supplant all others in cultiva¬ 
tion. Such is a very brief summary of our 13 years’ labours in Coim¬ 
batore In Darwar, a district somewhat more favourably Bituated, the 
success, in the case of the ekotic, was even greater, and, fortunately 
for them still continues, as I hear that upwards of 60,000 bales are 
expected this year from that quarter. Had the same encouragements 
been extended to Coimbatore, at least as much more might have been 
obtained 'from it by this timer there being upwards of 2 million acres 
of ‘ ground suitable for its cultivation in that district, and the ryots 
were most favourably disposed to embark in the business. With 
these facts before me, full details of which are to be found in the 
several Cotton and Indian Territories Blue Books published between 
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1847 and-186", I read with much surprise and regret, considering the 
source whence it came, the foHowiag paragraph, which i quote front a 
letter from the ‘‘ Committee of the Cotton Supply Association,” au¬ 
thenticated by the signature of the Secretary and published » the 
Times of the 8th Inst “Before resigning all hope it may be well to 
have some further evidence than is afforded by the results of these ex¬ 
periments. It is pretty well known that the Government farms did 
not succeed because they were not intended to succeed. The Court of 
Directors did not want ‘ interlopers’ in India, and the facts of the case 
show that either they had predetermined that'these experiments, thrust 
upon them by the representatives of the Cotton interest in and out of 
Parliament, should be failures, or that they (the Government) were 
grossly imposed upon by the American planters in their employ.” On 
this most extraordinary passage 1 can only trust myself to venture 
one remark, namely tiiat if the Cotton interest had done their duty 
but half as well as the Court of Directors did theirs, they might now 
have been receiving from India little short of half a million bales.of 
American Cotton, and with ali the means and appliances in perfect 
working order to double the quantity at short notice. Next week i 
shall briefly compare American and Indian Cotton agriculture, prepar¬ 
atory to entering on the consideration of the questions— ran the staple 
of the several varieties be altered by cultivation, and can productive¬ 
ness bs increased by high farming? Robert Wight, (irazeleg Lodge 
October 21, 1861. 

I last week showed that the East Indian experimental Cotton farmers 
had perfectly succeeded in naturalizing the American Cotton plant in 
India; and that the Ryots- had ascertained that American Cotton was 
a less precarious and more profitable article of culture than their 
indigenous staple. I propose now to consider the relative merits of 
American and Indian Cotton Agriculture. In a letter from the Com¬ 
mittee of the “ Cotton Supply Association of Manchester,” addressed 
through-their Calcutta Agents to the Governor General of India, the 
following passage occurs: “ By thus introducing Europeans into the 
country, with greater intelligence, energy, and enterprise, than that of 
tbe natives, superior methods of agriculture will be adopted, and great 
care will be taken in the preparation of the produce for the market.” 
feo this His Excellency directs his Secretary to reply:—“The Governor 
Generalin Council desire* to remind the Association that the geneial 
teatiiilftrjMbf well qualified observers, American as well as English, 
gdiN&|tove that in the details of cultivation the natives of India 
HMwMtlg-of nothing to learn from the agriculturists of other quarters 
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of the globe, end that itie only in tbe gathering, cleaning, and trans¬ 
port of- Cotton, and not in its cultivation, that much improvement can 
be expected.” 1 would observe here that in picking and cleaning they 
are not excelled by Americans: better picked Cotton could not be than 
thousands of pounds of seed Cotton I bought on Government account 
direct from the Ryots, and the Churka is superior to the saw giu in 
everything, except speed, for seperating the Cotton from the seed. Tbe 
Association are not quite pleased with this reply, which they say “they 
have read with considerable surprise. They thought it was universally 
admitted that the agriculture of Mindostan was essentially rude and 
primitive; that the implements by which it is conducted are most 
inefficient; that as to the use of machinery, the proper rotation of 
crops, the application of manures, the choice of seed, and, in fact, the 
entire round of culture, the natives are deficient, if not in knowledge 
at least in practice. This view the committee formed on the testimony 
of travellers of repute aud of innumerable witnesses now or formerly 
resident in India who have spoken or written upon the subject” In 
support of the above thoughts “ they would also respectfully submit 
that as in America 600 lbs. of clean Cotton per acre is considered an 
average crop, while in India the average crop does not amount to 100 
lbs. per acre, they belfeve there is full scope for improved culture, and 
a better development of the industry of the country ; and that satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of the result of cultivation is seen in the few thousand 
bales of a highly improved and excellent class of staple, already 
received thence.” Mr. Petrie, adverting to these passages, replies to 
the effect that, when the natives were furnished with New Orleans seed, 
they cultivated it after their own fashi jn with these rude and primitive 
implements, and succeeded in turning oat nearly as largo crops of quite 
as good Cotton as the American planters could do, with all their costly 
implements and agricultural skill and at less then half the cost. He 
thence, coinciding with the planters themselves, concludes that if ever 
India is to become a great Cotton exporting country, the natives must 
be the cultivators, Europeans providing the inducement by simply 
opening depots or markets with fair prices, in the several Cotton grow¬ 
ing districts; establishing in them trained buyers ready to purchase 
all good Cotton offered for sale, and preparing it for transmission to 
tbe distant market, wherever that may be. Europeans he considers can 
never become Cotton planters in India; tbe profits there' accruing 
from Cotton culture being insufficient -adequately to remunerate him, 
while those of an agent or buyer, if carried out on a considerable scale, 
are ample. In these opinions he does not stand alone. The Associa- 
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tiou, however, not approving of them, somewhat grandiloquently an¬ 
swers, “ It is an established axiom all the world over, that there, must 
be good farming if you are to have a continuance, of good crops, and 
Cotton offers no exception to the rule. Does Mr. Petrie entertain 
any doubt as to the miserably backward state of Indian agricultural 
Can he fail to perceive the cogency of the following queries by the 
Editor of the Bengal Hurkant? Does his lordship (the Governor 
General' mean to say that the ground scratched with a crooked stick 
drawn by Bengalee bullocks, and ignorant of*manure and drainage, is 
unsusceptible of improvement by the application of European mecha¬ 
nical skill and European science l ” The Governor General, as 1 unders¬ 
tand the passage, does not say that Indian Cotton agriculture is unsus¬ 
ceptible of improvement, but simply states a present fact, resting 
upon American and European testimony, which I apprehend these who 
can reason back from results to the means by which they are accom¬ 
plished will endorse s without at the same time denying that, like our 
own, Hindoo agriculture is still susceptible of great improvement. 
The above extracts seem to embody two distinct propositions, name¬ 
ly—'1st. That owing to his “ rude and primitive ” implements and 
farming, the Hindoo can only obtain 100 lbs. of clean Cotton per 
acre, while owing to his more advanced and scientific farming and 
appliances the American planter is able to realise, as an average crop, 
600 lbs. from the same area. 2d That until Europeans take the 
business in hand and bring their superior energy, intelligence, mecha¬ 
nical skill, and science to bear on the Cotton culture of India, India 
never can replace America in supplying Europe with Cotton. If these 
propositions as they now stand correctly embody the views of the 
writers, then I feel constrained, as regards the first, at once to dispute 
the soundness of both the premises and conclusions. The average 
crop of clean Cotton on the best land of the Mississippi State, as I 
was often told by the planters, does not average 400 lbs. per acre; 
though that quantity was often obtained, the general average wag sup¬ 
posed to range between 300 and. 330 pounds, in other words that 
average land well cultivated returned about 1000 lbs. of seed Cotton 
per acre, equal to about 330 lbs. of clean. The correctness of these 
statements is confirmed by Dr. Mallet, who in his elaborate paper (read 
the Royal Society, June 4, 1861), on the “Chemical and Phyai- 
q|ka£junditions of the Culture of Cotton,” says that in Alabama ou 
tjnsr best Prairie lands, “ a bale of 400 or 600 lbs. to the acre is some- 
|pu* obtained under favourable circumstances, but this is much 
above the average for upland Cotton.” The same author further re- 
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mark*:—" Although much virgin soil remain* in the Southern State* 
untouched by the Cotton planter, it need* but a slight knowledge of the 
country to discover the vast extent of ‘ worn out ’ Cotton field* already 
existing even in the most recently settled States, not to predict a time 
when the growing demands for the staple must compel,” &c This 
confirms a further statement of our planters, that in Georgia 60 lb*, 
of seed Cotton was considered a good crop, which is about what we 
obtained off our medium lands in India, but much below what the best 
produced. The premises, namely that the American planter is indebted 
to his superior husbandry and appliances for his larger crops, being 
found wanting, the conclusion that the transfer of his scientific farming 
and better implements to India would raise the Indian crop to the 
American standard, must of necessity fall to the ground. But I am 
able to adduce direct evidence to prove, that neither American farming 
nor American implements raise large crops from exhausted land. The 
above short extract from Dr Mallet’s paper shows at once, that 
American farming is radically bad, otherwise " the vast extent of ‘ worn 
out’Cotton fields already existing even in the most recently settled 
states ” could hardly yet be found under even an approximation to 
good farming: indeed their Cotton agriculture does not merit the name 
of farming. But leaving that out of the question for the present, our 
American planters after five years Indian experience, honestly admitted 
that they had nothing to teach the natives of 1 ndia in the business 
of Cotton growing, but.had learned something from them. Our sys¬ 
tem, they remarked, of sowing on the top or- raised ridges, (anglicti 
lauds), with water furrows between, to keep the plants dry at bottom, 
is injurious in this dry climate; our turnfurrow ploughs therefore, 
which do not cultivate the ground better or more deeply than the native 
oae, are not required; the only difference between them being, that 
the one inverts the surface soil, the other loosens and stirs from below, 
but the seed bed is equally good in either case. 1 shall consider the 
second proposition, which I deem a more important one, next week. 

1 last week directed attention to the fact that in America they were 
not indebted for their large crops to either the skill of their farming 
or the superiority'of their agricultural appliances, but mainly to the 
excellence of their soils: in like manner, that the lighter crops of India 
were neither due to the unskilfulness of the grower nor to the rude- 
ness of bis implements, but principally to the poverty and exhaustion 
to-the soil from long continued cultivation. The inference I nish to 
draw from these statements is that the originators of the-Indian cotton 
experiments fell into a great, but at the time,, pardonable error in sup- 
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poring that the large crops obtained in America resulted not from the 
excellence of the soil on which they were grown, but from the very skil- 
fnl farming and superior implements used by the planter: while the' 
lighter crops of India were in tike manner attributed to the Ryot’s 
ignorance of farming and the rudeness aud imperfection of his appli¬ 
ances, in place of to the poverty and exhaustion of his soil by centuries 
of cultivation. Subsequent experience and comparison of results have 
demonstrated the fallacy of b»th these deductions by showing that the 
American planter when sent to compete on equal terms with the Ryot 
bad no chance: the latter turning out by much- the more scientific 
fanner of the two, raising on fields side by side, with the planter, as 
heavy crops and of as good staple, at half the cost; maintaining mean¬ 
while the fertility of his land by judicious culture and rotation of other 
crops. The American on the contrary at once exhausted what little 
fertility his land retained by successive cropping, as if it were fresh 
prairie land till then untouched by the plough. This proceeding 
coupled with the remark of Dr. Mallet as to the vast extent of “ worn 
out” Cotton fields to be met with all over the Southern States, but too 
well proves that the men who grew the great crops of Mississippi 
were after all but tillers of the ground, not farmers; bing unacquainted 
with the very first principle of sound farming, that of husbanding to 
the utmost the fertility of the land they cultivate; in place of which 
they, like reckless spendthrifts, lived on their capital as long as it last¬ 
ed, and when all was gone looked out for fields to be similarly exhausted. 
1 have deemed it advisable before entering on the consideration of our 
second proposition to call attention to these sriking differences between 
Indian and American Cotton farming and farmers in the hope of 
guarding any of our enterprising countrymen who may think of en¬ 
gaging in the occupation in India against the prevalent error of suppos¬ 
ing that the” agriculture of Hindoostan is essentially rude and pri¬ 
mitive ; that their implements are most inefficient; that aa to the use 
of machinery, the proper rotation of crops, the application of manure, 
the choice of seed, and, in fact, the entire'round of culture, the natives 
ar« deficient." None of all this is really the case. They know their 
^iimiw and the qualities of their land $ their implements as J shall by 
and by show are not inefficient; their machinery is simple, but so far as 
it goes effective i rotation of crops they< practise, as to its propriety or 
Otherwise I venture no opinion, as I do not kaow it, but hope the writer 
who impugns its fitness will explain its peculiarities and print out its 
Meets. Ia the application of manure they are perhape not eo liberal 
as they ought to be, but that they understand its application and value 
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is well shown in their Tobacco culture, but more on this point bye and 
by; in their choice of seed, 1 had opportunities of learning tha't no 
English gardener eren is more fastidious. 1 became acquainted with 
these things during the J3 years 1 was engaged ingrowing Cotton 
among them. 1 hesitate calling it farming, and think 1 am in a posi¬ 
tion to warn any young English farmer who may think of testing his 
knowledge by competing with them, that he will soon find them much 
better farmers than we, judging from appearances only, are disposed to 
give them credit for, an assertion annually verified by the large crops 
they contrive to raise from their improverished land with the humblest 
means and most stinted outlay. I would further add, before quitting 
the subject, let no Englishman attempt to compete in native products, 
for he will be sure to be undersold. The better plan is to take the 
Ryot into a sort of partnership—induce him to grow and buy the 
produce. You will find it a more profitable plan than to cultivate for 
yourself. If you can teach him a better method of procedure within 
his means, 1 always found him an apt scholar. Our second proposition 
is to the effect, that the writers quoted last week are of opinion, that 
without European enegry, intelligence, mechanical skill and science, 
India never can replace America in supplying Europe with Cotton. 
To this conclusion, taken in the sense 1 believe the words are meant to 
convey, and which most people will attach to them, 1 am not a convert. 
On the contrary 1 feel quite convinced that, so far as providing the 
raw material, apart from ginning, baling, and transport, is concerned, 
India is quite competent to supply the wants of Enrope, were they even 
much greater than they are, provided the consumers, that is, the 
“Cotton interest,” will only establish and maintain a steady demand for 
the article. India can supply any quantity, and 1 think 1 may almost 
add any quality, but it must be sought for and bought on her own 
fields from year to year, not stored to wait a chance demand like the 
present. Let the demand be steady, and the supply will be ample, 
regular and cheap. In place of the high sounding words, “ European 
energy, intelligence, raecbadical skill and science,” let us substitute 
European capital in the bands of judicious kindly tempered buyers, who 
know how to practise the virtue of doing as they would be done by 
in their intercourse with the timid retiring Ryot, and India will give 
you Cotton enough, very nearly not absolutely as good as America 
supplies. The Times of the 24th October oracularly informs us that 
“ with Anglo-Saxon skill, enterprise, and money, Indian soil will yield 
the desired fruit.” I do not very well understand the meaning ol this 
high ebunding sentence, but fancy that it is intended to inform us that 
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if we will only transport high farming to India, then Indian soil will 
yield us abundance of excellent Cotton. If this be its meaning, 1 think 
it may at once be accepted as a truth, but when may we look for the 
fruit? Energetic, skilful, and scientific farming will doubtless restore 
fertility to the most exhausted soils, but it requires time—several years 
at least; whereas the call for Cotton is immediate and most pressing, 
and we can’t wait for the slow operations of scientific farming, so must, 
for the present, take wbat we can get, asking no questions. But let us 
suppose that European high farming has been introduced, and wherever 
tried has done its work of so perfectly restoring fertility, that each acre 
as on the virgin prairie land, produces its 400 lbs. bale of Cotton; thin 
a farm of 1000 acres, on a fourcourse rotation, gives only 251 bales 
requiring 16,000 such farms, each of course under the direction of a 
first-class farmer, to provide the 4000,000, hales needed for the present 
European consumption England might find difficulty in providing so 
many first-class farms to grow cotton, but could easily separate two or 
three thousand commercial travellers to purchase the raw material 
produced by probably 16,000,000 growers, and afterwards resell part of 
it to them in the shape of manufactured fabrics. -This 1 presume will 
be found the more feasible mode of proceeding, and if diligently follow¬ 
ed out England need never again feel the want of Cotton as long as 
India remains a British dependency. Let it not lie for a moment sup¬ 
posed that I wish to discourage the most assiduous endeavours, by 
every conceivable means, to improve both the productiveness of the 
plant and the quality of the staple. On the contrary I would suggest, 
as one means of helping on the inquiry, that our commercial travellers 
should, as much as possible, be taken from the agricultural classes. 
Youug men qualified by taste, habit, and education, to devote their 
leisure to the culture of a small farm and garden, the former to be cul¬ 
tivated according to the most scientific and approved course of rotation 
and- manuring, the latter being always at hand for experiments on 
irrigation, hybridization, &c., and for improving and confirming, by 
separate careful cultivation, any promising varieties or sports chance 
might throw in his way, either in his own fields or in those of his 
neighbours. Next week I shall consider the implements and style of 
cultivation of the two peoples. 

1 last week directed attention to the* general character of Hindoo 
farminf, and by comparing the continued productiveness of Indian 
soils,"rift# centuries of constant cropping, with the vast tracts of Cotton 
'In the Southern American States “ worn out” within little more 
iHfyears, arrived at the conclusion that it is a great mistake to 
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condemn Indian agriculture as being in a *• miserably backward state,” 
and showed by the comparison that whatever may be the shortconfings 
of the Ryot as an agriculturist, that he, rather than the planter, de¬ 
monstrates the truth of the axiom '• that there must be good farming 
if you are to have a continuance of good crops. Cotton offering no 
exception to the rule.” We hare now to consider their implements 
and mode of using them. Those the planters brought to India as the 
essentials of their cultivation were a plough, a small harrow for cover¬ 
ing the seed, and a hoe Gins and presses for cleaning and packing 
have nothing to do with cultivation. The plough was the usual turn- 
furrow in use in the country, cutting a furrow of from 4 to S inches 
deep; the hoe is also much the same as ours, but larger and heavier, 
and made of better material, being cast steel in place of iron. The 
harrow was a small triangular machine, just enough to cover one drill 
at a time. Whatever we may think of American farming, viewed in 
the higher sense in which I have throughout used that term, their 
tillage is unquestionably excellent. With the plough the field is divid¬ 
ed off iuto narrow lands well raised in the centre, and with a deepish 
water furrow on each side, the object being in their humid climate to 
keep the roots sufficiently dry. The lands vary from 4 to 6 feet in' 
width, according to probable size of the plant to be grown on them. 
If they have a slope—the side of a hill or a circular rising ground—to 
cultivate, the ridges are conducted across the slope or round the rise 
to prevent the water running off too fast, the plant requiring a rather 
moist soil. When the ploughing is finished and the field ready for 
sowing, it certainly has a most finished appearance. In our practice 
a native plough, drawn by a single bullock, was run along the crown 
of the ridge to form a drill for the seed, which when sown were cover¬ 
ed in the usual way. In due course the seeds germinated and made 
their appearance in eight or 10 days. When two or three proper 
leaves were developed, the hoe came into use,'and the crop was “set 
ont”—that is, superfluous plants were thinned out and weeds destroy¬ 
ed, just as we do in this country with our root crops. These oper¬ 
ations are repeated as required until the desired “ stand” or plant has 
been attained. This done, the plants being now 6 or 8 inches are 
bedded up, that is, ridges which bad been flattened by hoeing and 
treading down, are renewed by the plough. After this nothing beyond 
an occasional touch with the hoe to remove weeds is required for thaj 
crop. The picking or harvesting the crop is the same in both countries, 
and is done equally well in both, the Hindoo having nothing to learn 
from rtie planter. The Hindoo implement of culture, for they hare 
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usually an Acacia, strengthened and pointed with a bar of iron /A or 
20 inches long and about half an inch thick, let into the pole. Ihe 
beam is so set, that by shortening 1 or lengthening the point of attach¬ 
ment to tbe bullocks, they can vary the depth of the furrow from 1 to 
8 inches or even more in light land. If we designate our implement 
a plough, then the native one is more properly a cultivator, for the 
point enters the soil and, as it were, works from below up, stirring 
and loosening it to the depth it goes, bringing all weeds and Couch 
to the surface, and covering none by inverting the soil j in one word, 
it is simply a one-tined grubber, and as such an instrument of great 
power. This simplest and most ancient of agricultural implements 
becomes in the hands of the patient and industrious Eyot, lotig ac¬ 
customed to Its use, one of marvellous efficacy in loosening and pul¬ 
verising the soil and destroying weeds by leaving all that it displaces 
• to wither on the surface, burying none. In his skilful bands it per¬ 
forms the functions of a plough, a grubber, and even a harrow ! for 
covering his seed. The Hindoo practce is, as much as possible, to 
fallow his lands after every crop. This he accomplishes by ploughing 
after every considerable fall of rain. His crops are usually harvested 
during the dry season, when the land is baked as hard as a brickbat. 

To plough then is impossible, but should a thunderstorm or chance 
fall of rain happen, so as to soften the soil but a couple of inches deep, 
it is immediately stirred to that depth, and these stirrings are repeated 
as often as opportunities offer until the proper sowing season. In this 
way it is often well pulverized to the depth of 6 or 8 inches long before 
the time for sowing arrives. Should he be prevented by the want of 
rain or other cause thoroughly fallowing in that way, a less perfect one 
becomes almost indispensable, which he calls cooling” the land, that 
is, alter ploughing as well as he can he lets it remain in its loosened 
state exposed to the free action of the sun and atmospheric influences 
for a month or longer. The fertilising effect of this cooling” is so 
well understood by the Ryot that he jaever willingly sows his field 
without that preparation. Thus prepared and the proper sowing sea¬ 
son having arrived, he takes advantage of the first showers to give bis 
land a final turn and sows his seed. When small he covers it by 
dragging a bush over it, but larger ones like Cotton are more frequent- 
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iy covered by running the plough very lightly through the ground. In 
due time the plant* make their appearance, and when three or four 
inches high the field gets its last plnuging to thin out superfluities, 
add break any caking nr hardening of the surface which exposure to 
alternate rain and hot sun may have caused since .sowing, thereby giv¬ 
ing the air and dew free access to the roots of the growing plants. This 
ploughing completes the agricultural operations, with the exception of 
some partial hoeings. In about 6 or 7 months the harvest begins 
and as well as I can recollect, in the case of the native plant, is finish¬ 
ed in about three weeks. The American one continues much longer. 
That done, flocks of sheep are usually turned into the field, to eat the 
leaves and green tops, and manure it for the next crop. If the crop 
has been badly grown and the plants small, they are left on the ground 
when ploughed ; but if large they are gathered and stacked for fuel 
in place of, as they ought, being burned on the ground. The fallow¬ 
ing begins with the first rains. 

In my last is a summary of Eastern and Western Cotton farming, so 
far as 1 know it, doubtless very imperfect, but I believe, so far as it 
goes, pretty correct. What I have told of the American plan I learn¬ 
ed partly from the practice, partly the conversation of the planters 
who were with us, and may differ somewhat from their home practice, 
but not much, as it accords with Dr. Mallet’s account. My acquain¬ 
tance with the Indian one is derived from personal observation, I dare 
say often imperfect and limited, and now written from memory. When 
first brought in contact with it my belief of its “miserably backward 
state” was about as confirmed as that of the “ Committee of the 
Cotton Supply Association.” until taught my error by finding our 
“ mechanical skill and science” beat by the practice of the Ryots A 
good deal of subsequent reflection, especially since I have become suf¬ 
ficiently acquainted with the practice of English farming to be able to 
to compare it with the other two, has satisfied me that the Hindoo sys¬ 
tem, so far from being so defective and backward as we are-told, is 
in practice, still ahead of our middle class farming. I had no idea 
that their rude and primitive plough acts on precisely the same princi¬ 
ple as the English grubber, or Mr. Smith of Woolstou's steam culti¬ 
vator, until I saw these implements at work and could compare their 
opertious with what 1 had Been the Indian plough effect in breaking 
up waste lands preparatory to using the American one to finish the 
cultivation. The Black Cotton soils in Borne districts of India are in¬ 
fested with a most intractable kind of Couch, to reipove which an im¬ 
plement of proportionate power is required. For this purpose the 
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Mine form of plough it uted, only much larger and atronger, drawn 
by 12 strong bullocks ; by which the ground to the depth of 15 or 30 
inches, is torn up, in great, masses, by main force, or as Mr. Smith 
would perhaps call it “ smashed up,” and left to dry and bake in the 
sun until pulverised, like quicklime, by rain, when the Couch is easi¬ 
ly pricked out. I almost doubt whether his machine could do the work 
more effectually. Mr. Smith, who maintains that cultivator-stirring is 
far superior to the “ turn-over” slice of the plough, in cleansing, pul¬ 
verising, and fertilising the land, by the free access it gives to the air, 
is probably not aware of the facts here stated, which seem so conclu¬ 
sively to support his views by the persistent fertility which this mode 
of tillage appears to have imparted to the old much-enduring soil of 
India. In like manner the Rev. S. Smith, of Lois-Weedon, if he 
reads these papers, can scarely fail to perceive how much his views of 
the practicability of indefinitely preserving the fertility of land by fre¬ 
quent deep stirring and free admission of the air, are strengthened 
by Indian practical experience By that means the Ryots have, for 
thousands of years, enabled their lands to extract from the atmosphere 
the greater part of the manure required to support such incessant 
cropping and still bear such bountiful crops. Chemistry explains the 
mystery by unfolding the principles by which the particles of the air 
and soil act and react on each other when brought in contact by good 
tillage. The following very brief summary of these principles I abridge 
from the leading article of the Agricultural Gazette for Nov. 2. Til¬ 
lage like guano acts by the actual addition of particles to the soil, and 
in the one case as much as in the other is the equivalent of dung. 
Guano, superphosphate, lime, however, act not only as direct addi¬ 
tions of the food of plants, but also as reagents in the soil, by which 
useless or even mischievous matters there are converted into food : so 
does tillage. The air contains the substance of plants; every process 
of putrefaction or combustion fills the air with the substance of once 
living plants; and it only needs that by tillage the soil shoud be 
brought, throughout its substance, into contact with fresh surfaces 
of air, to enable it to extract and treasure up, for living vegetables once 
more the very atoms which have constituted its fertility before. Til¬ 
lage no doubt remits in an actual addition of those very particles to the 
soil, which in guano, superphosphate, and faim-yard dung are called ma¬ 
nure. In England the practice is very different; true the farmer 
trusts more to manure bodily added and less to tillage and consequent 
abstraction at carbonic acid and ammonia from the atmosphere. I 
have often stopped on the road to look at, and wonder in my own mind 
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wbat would be the thoughts of an intelligent Ryot, could be onlytoe 
brought there, on seeing a man, a boy, and four strong horses, yoked 
—all an end, tandem fashion—to a plough creeping along at the rate of 
two miles an hour laboriously turning over a furrow slice some 3 or 4 
inches thick, the horses meanwhile, as if afraid the admission of fresh 
air to a lower stratum would do harm—treading the ground over 
which they walked as hard nearly as the adjoining turnpike. It is not 
easy to imagine what his reflections would be, but I dare say some¬ 
thing to the effect that “ these English are very curious people i they 
must needs use the most costly and powerful machinery, and even 
steam-engines to do every thing, even common work; they can 
do nothing in a simple easy way. If I had only my small simple 
plough, which I could carry to the field on my shoulder, and bullocks 
here, I think 1‘could cultivate that field deeper and better, and even 
quicker, though my bullocks, plough and all, if placed in the opposite 
scale, would hardly balance one of these great horses!” If such 
were his musings he would be pretty nearly right, the tilth produced 
by our best and most costly mechanical contrivances being seldom 
either better or deeper than he can, and generally does, produce 
with his iron pointed “ rooked stick” and small bullocks. If these 
papers are ever read in India, I hope they may have the effect of in¬ 
ducing Europeans, engaged in agricultural pursuits, to examine with 
scientific impartiality the mechanical powers and agricultural qualities 
of that implement. -1 may be wrong in my estimate, but I can’t help 
thinking it is despised because of its simplicity as compared with our 
European implements, though perhaps the better tool of the two. We 
have now obtained a convenient standpoint from which to take a very 
brief retrospect of the ground over which we have travelled, before 
entering on the final and most important branch of the subject —the 
improvement, namely, of the productiveness of the plant, and the sta¬ 
ple for which it is cultivated. We have seen that though America 
yields the larest crops of the best Cotton, she is certainly not indebted 
for this pre-eminence to the 1 excellence of her agriculture, as it failed 
to maintain its credit when tried in India. Further we found her agri¬ 
culture defective, in asmuch as the agriculturist, so to speak, lives on 
his capital in place of his interest, speedily exhausting the fertility of 
his land. The Hindoo we haye seen, to carry on the simile, lives en¬ 
tirely on his interest, but seems to have but an imperfect idea of ad¬ 
ding to his capital by combining systematic and liberal manuring with 
his laborious and careful tillage. The English agricultural system, so 
far as the most passing glance enables us to judge, differs considers- 
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bly from both, from the former in minute attention to rotation; and 
from the latter in constantly adding capital—manuring abundantly—but 
owing, apparently, to less perfect tillage, drawing out almost as fast 
as it in treats, receiving little interest from its banker. The problem 
therefore to be solved is how to combine the Hindoo and English sys¬ 
tems in Cotton culture. This question I shall endeavour to solve in 
my next letter. 

The conclusions to which our examination of the Indian Cotton cul¬ 
tivating experiments, as earned on at Coimbatore, lead are few and 
simple. First we learn that the American method, however perfect as 
regards tillage and agricultural art, is wanting in science, and although 
applicable, at least for some time, to the virgin soils of America, is al¬ 
together unsuited to those of Southern India. This inference seems 
fully established by a trial continued through 13 years, in the course of 
which we learned that the Uyots of India with the simplest of simple 
means raised as good crops and of as good Cotton as the American 
planters could do with their much more costly and laborious procedure. 
Secondly, we learn that Indian tillage, though executed with the most 
unassuming and primitive of implements, is far from being so defective 
as, judging from the appearance of the tool, we should at first sight 
suppose. This is owing to the full effect being produced not by going 
once or twice over the ground as we do, but often five or six times, in¬ 
creasing the depth each time; and never, as in English practice, conso¬ 
lidating the subsoil by the pressure of a heavy plough, and the tread¬ 
ing of three or four large horses employed to drag it, walking leisurely 
along the furrow just made. The effect of these repeated stirrings is 
to produce a very perfect tilth, allowing the freest access of the air to 
every particle of the soil. Thirdly, we learn that the Ryot, by follow¬ 
ing a systematic course of rotation, combined with slight manuring 
and his excellent tillage, has preserved through many centuries the 
fertility of his land, while the planter by disregarding that most essen¬ 
tial practice has, in a few years, exhausted the exuberant fertility of his 
—at least so far as Cotton culture is concerned. We have now to enter 
on a new branch of the subject, whieh I think may be most conveniently 
considered in endeavouring to answer two questions, namely—Is it possi¬ 
ble within a few years so far to restore fertility to the “ worn out” Cotton 
fields of America as to render their renewed culture profitable f and, 
secondly—Can the fertility of the Indian “ Cotton soils ” be increased 
by the use of manurial appliances, aided, perhaps, by modified rotations, 
more in accordance with ascertained scientific principles than those now 
practised ? I limit this question to the properly so called “ black Cotton 
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soils," which are peculiar. All other 1 know can be so improved. Dr. 
Mallet remarks, “As to the extent to which they (the mineral consti. 
tuents) are withdrawn from the soil by cultivation, it maybe remarked 
generally, that Cotton is by no means an exhausting crop under proper 
management,”’—referring of%)urse to the small quantity removed, yet 
in India we found it a very exhausting crop ; but why it should be so, 
under the circumstances stated by Dr. Mallet, I am unable to say. He 
informs us, “ The great mass of the plant—root, Btem, branches, 
leaves and emptied holls, remains on the field and is ploughed into 
the soil, which is enriched by the rapid decay of the organic matter. 
Nothing is removed except the fibre and seed and a large proportion, 
if, not the whole of the latter, is by judicious planters returned to the 
land j Cotton seed is in fact almost the only material used as manure 
in the Cotton region of America. * * * The t otton fibre, which consti¬ 
tutes the saleable product, and is absolutely carried off the land, must 
be looked upon as a very light crop; a bale of 400 or 500.1hs to the acre 
is sometimes obtained under favourable circumstances, but this <s much 
above the average for upland Cotton. The fibre yields 1 or per cent, 
of ash, so that at the most 7A lbs of mineral matter per acje will be 
removed from the soil annually. According to Johnston (Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry, p. 2 6), a crop of Wheat of 25 bushels to the 
acre removes from the soil, iii the grain alone, about 17.65 tbs. of 
mineral matter; a crop of Barley of :!S bushels, carries off in the grain, 
46. 93 lbs. A crop of Oats of 50 bushels, 53. 05 lbs. According to 
Liebig, (Letters on Modern Agriculture), an average crop of Potatoes re¬ 
moves from each acre about 163 lbs. of mineral matter; and one of 
Beet about 458 lbs., leaves included.” The fact, therefore, of Cotton 
removing so small an amount of mineral matter, as compared with 
these, is to me an interesting one (for such I presume we may consider 
it), as going far to prove that, in the case of Cotton and possibly all 
other crops, the sterility caused by consecutive cropping with the same 
plant is riot simply attributable to the amount of mineral matter removed 
from the soil. In India our crops Here occasionally so luxuriant that 
the planters assured us they were quite equal to Mississippi ones, but 
the falling off the second year was most conspicuous, and the third was 
scarcely worth picking. This occurred repeatedly during the first 4 or 
5 years of our pupilage under American tuition, and of course, led to 
the discontinuance of that mode of procedure. The point which claims 
attention is, that while Dr. Mallet on, 1 presume, theoretical grounds— 
or becapse nearly the whole of the vegetable matter of the crop is re¬ 
turned to the soil - considers cotton by no means an exhausting crop, he 
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yet inform "that the ran extent of *orn*at OOtton Btid* already 
dieting in even the meet recently "tiled cotton Sutee te ouch *» 
•' must compel, there and eleevhere, the attention of the economitt to the 
scientific aspects of the problem of Cotton cultivation.” The dis¬ 
crepancy between these two passages seedft to indicate that, at least in 
this instance, theory and practice are at variance; the Cotton plant aa 
shown by both American and Indian experience being in truth a very 
exhausting one when cultivated according to the American system. 
But, on the other hand, when managed according to the Indian one, 
that is, as one of a rotation, its exhausting tendency appears to be so far 
counteracted that it ceases to be more injurious to the soil than other 
crops, and has in consequence retained its place in their agricultural 
system for centuries; seemingly without causing any material deteri¬ 
oration of fertility. After what I have repeatedly witnessed when 
engaged ip Cotton culture, combined with Dr. Mallet’s previous state¬ 
ment as to the vast extent of worn out Cotton fields, 1 cannot but 
hesitate accepting his deduction as to the non-exhausting character 
of this crop on the grounds stated. It is on record that the fertile 
soils of Virginia bore for a century continued cropping with Wheat 
and Tobacco, without manure, before they ceased to produce remu¬ 
nerating crops, whereas *carcely half that time has elapsed since the 
Southern States of North America became the great Cotton field of the 
world, and already half their extent consists of “ worn-out ” Cotton 
fields, and that, too, notwithstanding 9-10ths or more of each crop is 
annually returned to the soil which produced it. Whether other crops 
similarly cultivated, and year after year returned to the soil in the same 
proportion, would equally induce sterility, is more than I can say, or 
perhaps than is known, or likely to be known, except experimentally on 
a small scale; but it is a question meriting careful consideration before 
fully adopting, as proved, the chemical theory of exhaustion of the soil. 
Should the experiment be made, and the result be at all in accordance with 
what is known regarding Cotton culture, it will, I think, go far to prove 
that that theory requires revision, and that the more or less exploded one 
of poisonous excretions may to some extent at least, be again taken into 
favour. I lay stress on these matters now in the hope that Dr. Mallet> 
should hfi.efcmce to'see these lines, may be induced to take them into 
hin ftmttiigrptt'T when examining “ the special mineral food required 
^ theCotton plant, and the amount of this food, both of which remain 
‘ i ecMBiaed by analysis of the ash, and will form another part of 
estigation.” Of all our agricultural chemists, fortunately now 
numerous and skilful, he seems by far the most favourably situs- 
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ted to investigate this interesting question, and if he does so with the 
untiring patience and skill hi has already bestowed on the soil per te, 
we may, 1 think, expect it will be definitively ascertained on unques¬ 
tionable evidence that part at least of the benefits derived from rotation 
is due, not simply to one set‘of plants living on food left by those which 
preceded them, while fresh supplies are being generated by agencies at 
work in the soil, but is in part attributable to their feeding on the ex¬ 
cretions of their predecessors. The excretions of Beans are supposed 
to nourish the Cereal crop which follows them in rotation, while those 
of the Oak are so injurious that most other trees, planted on the site 
whence it has been removed, will not thrive though food suitable for 
their nourishment abounds. The excretions of the Poppy, too, are said 
to contaminate the ground for many other plants May not the Cotton 
plant in like manner poison the ground for itself, long before it has 
exhausted the inorganic constituents on which it lives, while like Beans 
actually enriching it for other crops, which in the course of a few years, 
by consuming the deposit, reprepare it for fresh Cotton crops, as hap¬ 
pens in the Indian plan of culture 1 May not our Clover and Turnip 
sickness, the causes of which are still a mystery, be referable to a si¬ 
milar origin, differing only in requiring a longer interval and more va¬ 
ried rotation to effect its removal from the soil through the agency of 
other crops ? A careful analysis and comparison of ‘‘ worn-out” with 
fresh virgin soils may perhaps enable so skilful an analyst as Dr. Mal¬ 
let to throw some useful' light on this obscure but most interesting and 
important subject of inquiry, and also enable him to aid the investiga¬ 
tions of our chemists in their hitherto nearly fruitless endeavours to 
discover the cause of our Clover and Turnip sickness. Lastly, let us 
hope that the researches may result in suggesting such a course of 
cropping as will not only preserve fertility in new lands, but restore it, 
by a speedier process than that followed by unaided nature, to the al¬ 
ready “ worn out Cotton fields” of the Southern States of North Ame¬ 
rica. 

Can the fertility of the “ Indian Black Cotton Soil” {Regar of the 
natives) be increased by the use of manurial appliances; aided, per¬ 
haps, by rotations more in accordance with, scientific principles than 
those now in nse i 1 say, perhaps, because I atn uncertain whether 
science would not confirm those now in use as the best that could be 
devised. This is the second question proposed in my last letter, only 
somewhat differently stated. I purposely limit it to the Regar or Black 
Cottoi^ soils, which though little variable in appearance and properties, 
yet do vary enough to justify the use of the plural number in regard 
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to them. These soils have at different times engaged the attention of 
Geologists, Chemists, and Agriculturists’, but more especially of travel* 
lers having to traverse them during wet weather. The Geologist is dis¬ 
posed to consider them disintegrated trap rocks, but is somewhat star¬ 
tled at the thought of their vast extent, extending as they do over ma¬ 
ny thousands of square miles of surface. To this difficulty 1 will ven¬ 
ture to add the fact of their being often penetrated by bluff, almost 
perpendicular masses of syeniiic rock, rising like islands out of the 
sea, sometimes to the height of several hundred feet, and wide enough 
to become, in former days, sites of strongholds of troublesome and 
mischievous marauders ; the disintegration of which forms a soil total- 
ty different from the surrounding Regar. The Chemist in like manner 
is perplexed by finding on analysing several specimens from different 
parts of the country, considerable differences of composition, though 
usually agreeing pretty well in a few prominent points, such as the 
small quantity of vegetable matter, and in the proportions of carbonate 
of lime and silex it contains. The Agriculturist wonders at while 
heartily rejoicing in their perennial fertility, bearing as they do, with¬ 
out manure or other appliance, beyond what his plough and hoe sup¬ 
plies, annually one or two crops, due attention being paid to rotation. 
That (rotation) the Ryot in the case of Cotton declares quite indis¬ 
pensable, but is, so far as I know, the simplest kind, namely Cotton, 
then two successive crops of Sorghum (Jowarie or Cholum of the na¬ 
tives), and Cotton again. The first Sorghum crop after the Cotton is 
usually very abundant, and is looked forward to with particular regard ; 
hence the floating tradition that exists in some parts of the country, of 
a Ryot, who feeling himself dying, bitterly upbraided Fate for its in¬ 
justice in depriving him of what he had been looking forward two or 
three years, namely his large crop of Sorghum. Lastly, the Traveller, 
overtaken by wet weather in the midst of one of these Regar districts, 
I can readily suppose wishing the blacking mud at the bottom of the 
Red Sea, or anywhere else than where it is, for being intensely hygro- 
metric in its properties, it becomes so adhesive when wet, that it sticks 
to everything that comes in contact with it, and is so soft that every 
weighty body, man and beast, sinks into and sticks in it. This deposit, 
which onr Geologist deems of diluvial origin, but which must be of 
much older date, varies greatly in depth, seldom less than 2 feet, but 
sometimes as much as 10 or 20, resting on a calcareous marly stratum, 

, which bf way is in some places largely dug for road making, being 
the only-uMtsl for miles together available for the purpose, anywhere 
the fraAe’ is not very heavy makes very passable roads. In dry hot 
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weather the substance condenses and contracts apparently to little mpre 
than half its bulk, and forms cracks in all directions, many of them 
several inches wide, and 12 to 18 inches deep, so as to make it danger¬ 
ous to ride over the ground even at a pace. To this property they to 
some extent owe their fertility by the admission the cracks afford to 
the air, it being an observation sometimes made, that when the dry 
season has not been broken by unseasonable rains, causing the ground 
to crack freely, the following crops are generally good, owing 1 presume 
to the double effect of first aerating the soil and then saturating with 
water, by the cracks getting filled by the first heavy rain before the 
swelling and puddling of the surface prevents further admission. These 
soils are naturally so fertile that all kinds of crops thrive upon them, 
and have done so for ages without manure or rest, but when subjected 
to the American plan of consecutive cropping with Cotton they became 
** exhausted” in three years, in spite of the most assiduous cultivation. 
To these soils my question refers, and it is asked rather with the 
intention of directing attention to their pecularitieR than for the pur¬ 
pose of suggesting an answer, which I admit I cannot give to ray own 
satisfaction. I know that so far as 1 had an opportunity of observing, 
the Ryots never applied manure, beyond allowing sheep to browse the 
leaves aud tender tops of the Cotton plants for a day or two before 
clearing off the shrubs, and equally that they did not manure their 
Cotton fields, but it never occurred to me to enquire whether it was 
purposely withheld, on the suposition of its being injurious. Subse¬ 
quent reflection on this point of their practice, strengthened by the 
analogy of other crops, goes far to convince me that, however well 
the Cotton soils may do without manure, that they would do better if 
cultivated on principles of higher and more scientific farming : that is, 
good tillage, systematic though moderate manuring, and carefully ad¬ 
justed rotations. The rotations might be easily enlarged, as 1 think 
with advantage, as nothing in the shape of annuals seems to come 
amiss to them, if in place of the three course one given above, a four 
or five course was adopted, consuming at least one on the ground by 
.sheep, or ploughing in a green one, the others would, I expect, consi¬ 
derably benefit by the change. Our trials however extended to all 
kinds of soil within our reach, and as a general rule we found that 
land which had not been under Cotton for some years generally yield¬ 
ed fair returns, in average seasons, for at least one crop; the second 
when attempted always disappointed us. The plan of trying Cotton 
oa all kinds of soil, and with, upon the whole, very uniform success 
proves that the plant is by no means fastidious in the matter of soil. 
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ter than the favourable conditions under which he planted, and that 
the disappointment of both the projectors and planters with tht result 
was unreasonable, since a little reflection should have snown that it was 
impossible to be otherwise. But on this point misunderstanding still 
exists, as is clearly proved by the imputation of intentional malafidet, 
ascribed to the parties engaged in working out the experiment, and 
its consequent predetermined failure. As this imputation comes from 
a highly respectable deliberative body, Representing the great '* Cotton 
interest” of Manchester, I have made it my endeavour to combat it 
by a variety of illustrations, scattered over the whole series of letters, 
rather than by hasty repudiation, or, what would have been worse,' al¬ 
lowing my feelings, as a principal actor in the business, to get the 
better of my judgment, so far as to elicit undignified replies. As I 
think it roust be clear to that body, if they read these papers, that they 
do us a great injustice, I still expect to see the offensive charge pub¬ 
licly withdrawn and apologised fur. 1 have reapeatedly referred to the 
fact of our having cultivated American Cotton on all kinds of soil and 
with wonderfully uniform success, the crops varying somewhat in 
quantity, but scarcely perceptibly in the quality of the staple. This 
1 have done to show that the plant is far from being fastidious in the 
matter of soil, though it is quite clear it luxuriates in a rich one, as 
shown by the great ditference of American.and Indian crops under 
precisely the same culture. Finally 1 have dwelt much on the circum¬ 
stance of our having found it a most exhausting crop, requiring care¬ 
ful rotation towards its successful culture, which rotation not being 
an American practice has led to the rapid exhaustion of their rich soils 
and their great extent of “ worn-out” Cotton fields, While its regular 
adoption in India has preserved those of the Ryot comparatively uninju¬ 
red—deducing from these facts the conclusion'that by combining the 
English practice of judicious manuring with Hindoo tillage and rota¬ 
tions, the fertility of the Indian soils might be made to approach those 
of the Southern States of America, and to produce proportionate crops. 
We can scarcely hope 10 improve the staple of American Cotton in India, 
but 1 think it highly probable that by Buch a course of farming both 
the quantity and quality of that of the native plant may be improved-. 
This brings us back to our original question—Can the productiveness 
of the Cotton plant and the quality of the staple for which it is grown 
be improved in India by “ high farming?” To this question 1 believe 
only one answer can be given, and that in the affirmative. But we 
have, before going further, to settle the true import of the term “ high 
farming,” as applied to Cotton. I have already mentioned that the 
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Ityots do not manure their Cotton,' and that l*did not knoW whether 
it was imrpoeely withheld as being injurious, or from indolence ^and 
poverty. If the former, then high farming as applicable to Cottop 
must be very different from what tve understand it to mean when we 
apply it to our root crops. Hut still it may mean the same thing as 
when we use it with refeience to the whole rotation of the farm. He 
that as it may, an application it inu»t have, as Cotton though not parti¬ 
cularly dainty likes a good soil, and surely can, through the combined 
operations of science and agricultural skill and experience, be dis¬ 
covered. Our experience on many occasions proved that the soil ex¬ 
erted greater influence than climate, different fields yielding very differ¬ 
ent crops the same season. Such being the case, skilful farming, by 
progressively improving the condition ot the land will go far, I expect, 
to place India on a par with America, and that is what is wanted. In 
agricultural circles it is no very uncommon occurrence in course of 
conversation, to hear of good farmers having taken farms spoken of 
as being “ not worth 8*. the acre,” and who contrived in the course 
of four or five years to make them worth '20s. or 30*. the acre, With¬ 
out insisting on such commendations bring true to the letter, 1 have 
no hesitation in accepting them a, near enough the truth to show the 
high estimation in which the men spoken of are held for their skill 
and knowledge of farming. These then are the kind of men wanted 
to initiate the scientific culture of the Cotton plant in India: men able 
to teach, but still not too proud to take lessons themselves. And my 
conviction is, that even such men would learn something worth the 
trouble of the study required to learn it from even the despised Hindoo 
ltyot. Hitherto the nature of Indian land tenures has been adverse 
to Europeans locating themselves in the country, except as agents for 
purchasing from native growers ; hence the recommendation of a for¬ 
mer letter, to confine themselves to that occupation, merely renting 
small farms with a view to the introduction of European farming in 
its most perfect forms, to convince the natives that they were still be¬ 
hind us. Since the publication of that letter, our position in India 
is totally changed. The European can now acquire land in fee simple, 
with the untrammelled right of improving his property according to 
his own fancy. A capitalist can now locate where he pleases, farm 
Itis own land, set up machinery ou it powerful enough to clean and bale 
all the cotton grown within ‘20 miley of him, enter into contracts with 
every grower wiibin that range to purchase all the Cotton they can 
grow as it comes from the field, paying on delivery, he’giving them 
the seed. On such terms I for some years purchased as much Cotton 
as I could gin, aud never, during the whole time, had a difference with 
one of the many hundreds who dealt with us. In this way he could 
always be answerable for the quality of every bale that left him. A 
farm of fiOO or lotm acres might easily be managed along with such 
an agency, and very profitably if he found that he could make his 
rotation crops pay the cost of farming, having his Cotton for profit, 
and'that I think he could easily accomplish. Indigo, Tobacco, Jute,' 
oil seeds, are all exportable articles, while there is an endless listed! 
cereals and pulses, of quick maturity, suitable for food for labourers, 
for fodder and litter for cattle, and for feeding off on the field by sheep, 
furnishing among them abundant material for manuring and enriching 
the ground. The. w.-11-fed stock would, besides, yield very profitable 
return's, good mutton being in great request in India, and difficult to 
be had. Under Such management average land, 1 feel almost certain. 
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isMIrl in the coarse of a few years be made to yield, crops aLAoUtm 
nearly, if not quite as large as those grown in America,, with tP* infer¬ 
ence in favour of India, that the soil was yearly improving in place of 
wearing out Cotton, like all other cultivated plants, is liable to varia¬ 
tion, crosses, and sports ; these if carefully sought for and subjected 
to separate cultivation, annually selecting forms promising special ex¬ 
cellence, would likely reward the attentive observer with varieties as 
pinch excelling the general run as the very promising Pedigree Wheat 
excels the other verities of that invaluable cereal nowin general culti¬ 
vation. Hitherto the very facility of growing Cotton—now become 
one of the most valuable of cultivated plants has deprived it of the 
eare and nurture bestowed on hundreds of other plants of compara¬ 
tively little value Those days are now, I believe, gone by; the tempo¬ 
rary interruption of the supply and breaking up of the great American 
monopoly has opened th eyes of the “ Cotton interest” to ti e injudi¬ 
ciousness of trtis'ing to any one country for some 70 or 80 per cent, of 
our supplies of this indispensable article, and has taught them the 
necessity of securing steady and unfailing contributions from every 
available quarter. The world at large, so largely dependent on British 
looms for their clothing, now appeals to the Cotton zones to furnish the 
raw material whence the cloth is fabricated, and doubtless, for their own 
sake as well as for ours, the appeal will be heartily responded to, if only 
equal encouragement is accorded. No doubt many difficulties and im¬ 
pediments lie in the way at first starting, for though the Cotton plant 
is the easiest of plants to cultivate, yet the staple is a bulky and costly 
article to prepare and send to market. But that difficulty will doubtless 
•oon give way before the great mechanical ingenuity of this country, 
especially under the stimulus of remunerating prices. 1 here close 
ray remarks on the Cotton cu ture of India; the development of prin¬ 
ciples, drawn from personal experience, not details of practice, which 
must be adapted to each locality, being my object. I have not ven- 
tttted to touch on irrigation as applicable to Cotton cultivation, for the 
simple reason that 1 have had no personal experience of its effects or 
management, and might mislead were I to attempt to teach that which 
1 only know from others, or have learned from books accessible to all. 
My own impression is that itis unsuitable to the short stapled varie¬ 
ties, but that is a mere surmise on my part. Robert Wight , Graze ley 
lodge. (Gardeners Chronicle, November and December, 1801.) 
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the seed shou'd be explained by the party with whom the failure occrtSrcd. 
ThixgjUty essential, for it is important to know the cause of failure, as 
peopl^R too apt to blame soil or climate when tlicir own want of know¬ 
ledge is to blame. One of your recipients complained to me that lie had 
sown some hundreds of beegbas with New Orleans seed, and he seas dreadfully 
disappointed at its total failure. On asking how he had sown it, he told me 
that by the adviee of a native lie had firs' 1 steeped the seed in hot water.” 

The Secretary intimated that the circular letter suggested In Mr. Saunders 
would shortly he forwarded. In the mean time tie might mention, that he had 
heard of several failures of the seed in question, (New Oilcans, which was 
received through the Cotton Supply Association,) and also a lew leports of 
success, including that of Mr. l’owell, of Sluip hanpun*. which was submitted 
at the last meeting. The trial ill the Society’s Oar mil cave only a partial 
germination. 


Head a letter from Mr. It. W. Bingham, of Chyncpore, enclosing copy of 
an interesting communication addressed hy him, in reply to a requisition from 
the Commissioner of I'atmi, respectirig certain staple productions of the 
district. Transferred for publication in the Journal. 

la-tiers were, submitted from Messrs fillet and Son, of theCape,and 
Messrs. Carter k Co., of lamdon, nd\ ising despatch of supplies of vegetable 
and (lower seed- respectively. 

These seeds have been received and are now in course of distribution. 


The Secretary placed on the table a few copies of the pamphlet in Bengali, 
to which allusion was ntnde at the last meeting, entitled Krishi Patha, 
(agricultural readings) compiled for the Society hy Baboo Peary Chand 
Mitlra. One thousand copies of this useful work have liven struck off. 

For all the above communications and prescuin'inns, the best thanks 
of the Society were accorded. 


{Wednesday, the !Uh of October, 18(31.) 

W. G. Rose, Ksquire, Vice President, in the Chair. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting wore rend and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, proposed at the last Meeting, were duly elected 
Members:— 

Messrs. George Oram, II, 0. Friske, James Davidson. 11. W. Alexander, 
0. 8., Henry K. Hammy, J. If. Kelly, Major A. F. Baird, Captain H. W. 
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NaadiinM ilabtit, Bshndoor. 

.. of till) following gentlemen were submitted »* conO^f^ for 

election :— 

W. Macpheivon, Esquire, C. MooUclmrree,—proposed by Mr. C. 

Hoi lings, seconded by the Secretary. 

Maharajah Lucii messur Sin- Bahudonr, JJoznflerpore, Tirhoot ,—proposed 
by Mr. James Furlong', seconded by Mr. IV. G. Bose. 

Archibald Campbell, Esquire, Extra Assistant Commissioner of' Assam, 
Bnrpetab,—proposed t,y Colonel Francis Jenkins, seconded by Mr. C. A. 
Cantor. 


Captain William Neembhard, Deputy Commissioner, Jubbulpore,—proposed 
by Major A. Impey, seconded by the Secretary. 

James Parker, Esquire, Superintendent Ganges Canal, Meerut,—proposed 
by Mr. F. Reid, seconded by Mr. C. B. Wood 

John Power, Esquire, C. S., Mortubibail,—proposed by Captain James 
Williamson, seconded by Dr. A. It. Hilson. 

Captain H. T. Pollock, Indian Army, proposed by Sir. T. K. Carter, 
seconded by tlie Secretary. 


The following presentations were announced :— 

1. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vo], III., Part 1.; and 
Annual Report of the Survey. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

2. Tbe Annals of Indian Administration, Vo!. V., Part ill. Presented 
by the Government of Bengal. 

3. An account of the Quinquina plantations in the Island of Java. 
Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

4. Reports of the Administration of Pegu, Ilydrabad Assigned Districts, 
Onde, Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, Straits Settlements, and the 
Madras Presidency. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

6. Evelyn on Forest trees (I vol.), and England Illustrated, (2 vols.). 
Presented by Captain \V. H. Lowther. 

6. A Wardian case oi Australian plants and a collection of Australian 
seeds. Presented by I)r. Mueller, Director lloyaj Botanic Guulen, Melbourne. 

The case containing this fine collection of plants lias, unfortunately, received 
such bad treatment in transit, that the whole of tbe contents have ariiveu 
perfectly dead. , 

7. Some seed of the Manilla hemp plant (Musa textUis). Presented 
by G. H. Tliwaites, Esquire, Director of the lioyal Botanic Garden, Ceylon. 
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8. A few of the fine Norfolk Island Potato. Presented by Captain Thomas 

Hili,Jwietant Master Attendant. ' :■ ■ ■- 

9. A collection of aeeds of annuals, of vegetables, and of ornamental trees 
and shrubs from the Cape of Good Hope. Presented by Captain W. H. 
Lowtber. 


Reports were submitted by the Gurdoner, oil the gcrminution of the Cape 
vegetable seeds and seeds of Knglish field crops. Of the ft -raer, 19 kinds 
have germinated freely, 4 partially, and 8 have failed. In respect to the latter, 
the Gardener observes thus: “ The statement shows that a considerable 
portion of the seeds detailed have germinated in a satisfactory manner ,• but 
it is also necessary to state that a considerable portion of the seedlings 
subsequently died oil'after attaining the height of one or more inches, owing 
to want of proper shelter, or security from the excessive dampness and 
moisture of the atmosphere.” Both reports were referred to tbe Garden 
Committee, in connection with orders for next year’s supplies. 

Cotton. 

Read ttie following report from the Cotton Committee relative to^the 
comparative working of Macdonald's and Dunlop’s patent roller gins 

RKronr ok Cotto.v Commiitkes ox Dunlop’s a no Macdonald’s Rollrb 
G iles fob Cotton. 

“ In accordance with the Reso- 

“ Reiolrnt, that the Cotton Committee he lution noted ill the margin, your 
requested to to4 the working pawns of this 

machine ! Macdonald's) with Duuioj.V, and to Committee beg to report the work- 

couimunicuto the result tothe next Mceung.” . , ,, „ 

(Oeneral Mooting ot UtL August 1801.) mg power of the machines refer¬ 

red to, from a trial made at a meet¬ 
ing held on the 17th August. • . 

• “ The quantity of cotton cleaned in half an hour by Dunlop’s machine was 
fourteen (11) tolas, mid by Macdonald’s, in the same time, thirty-nine (39) 
tolas, kach machine was turned by two hands nn&fed by a third.* , 

“ The Kupas (cotton with the seed) experimented on was a portion of that 
procured in 1852 from either Madras or Bombay to test the capabilities of 
the machines which were then submitted to compete for the Government 
prize of 5,000 Rupees, and is consequently nine years old. 

* In the Report of trials made with this and other machines at the Office of the Cotton 
Supply Association on the 4th October 1850, it is stated that liunlop’s machine turned out 
as much as 55 lbs. clean cotton in 10 hours. It is not mentioned with what kind of cotton 
the machines went fed, whether longtor short staple, 
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•;* The cotton was more effectually' freed from the seed by Macdonald’* 
than by Dunlop’s machine. It it probable that both would give^darger 
proportionate return of clean cotton after a few boon 1 continued working, 
than is shewn in the above retnrn of half an honr. 

" The first cost of Dunlop’s machine at Manchester is £3, and with freight 
and other contingent charges added, would cost in Calcutta about Ds. 35. 
Mr. Macdonald estimates the cost of his machine at about 100 Rupees in 
Calcutta, if made here; but he thinks it could be made a good deal cheaper 
in England. 

“The improvement’ in Macdonald’s Gin consists * in the addition [to 
Dunlop’s Gin] of a roller made from compressed cocoanut fibre, and also 
the addition of a fan brush fly wheel, and box to receive the cotton from 
the fan brush j there are also improvements in regulating the spring knife 
and in using the springs over the keepers.’ 

“ Assuming the relative prices of these machines at Its. 35 and 100, and 
the out-tnm of clean cotton in halt an hour at 11 and 39 tolas (39 tolas is 
about one lb) respectively worked and fed alike, Macdonald’s must be con¬ 
sidered comparatively dearer than Dunlop’s. 

“ ‘ Jameson’s Cottage Saw Giu’ was also tried at the same time, and the 
result was 15 tolas of indifferently cleaned cotton : one men turning, and 
one feeding the machine. 


“ The above report was submitted at the meeting of the Council held on the 
6th September, when it was considered desirable that another trial should be 
made with fresh cotton. Accordingly, your Committee mot again on the 
19th September and had the machines fed with -ffw^a* raised in the Society’s 
Garden in 1858, from New Orleans seed. 

" The quantity cleaned in a quarter of an hour by Macdonald’s machine was 
eleven tolas, and by Dunlop’s four tolas. Each machine was, as before, turn¬ 
ed by two persons, and fe* by a third. 

« It was then agreed, at the suggestion of Mr. C. E. Blechynden, who was 
present on the occasion, to work Dunlop’s machine with a slight addition, by 
which he stated he had obtained a much larger return from a Dunlop’s 
machine when worked at Burhee, than that exhibited above. The time 
employed was five minutes, and the resnlt was five tolas of clean cotton 
against three tolas from Macdonald’s machine. As this result proved so 
very much more satisfactory than previous trials of Dunlop’s machine had 
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done for Wj your Committee think it desirable to introduce a memorandum 
from tfr. Blechynden on the subject 

“ ‘ With reference to Dunlop’s Cotton cleaning Gin, I hare found it 'of 
great advantage, ns recommended in bis instructions “ bow to work the 
machineto put two slips of wood, two-eighths of an inch in tbiokue«*, 
under the head plate at the back of the screws, so that when the screws are 
tightened down the head plate falls in a slope forward; by this means the 
“ doctor” is brought into better and closer contact with the roller, and ad¬ 
mits of being easier regulated by merely tightening or easing off the screws 
of the head plate till the machine works freely and draws the cotton well 
on every part of the roller. 

“ • I have further found great advantage in the feeding of the roller, by 
using a piece of tin, cut to the size of the feeding frame, and placing it at an 
angle of 45’ with a space of 2 of an inch at bottom from the roller. This 
enables the person feeding to give a constant and certain supply to the 
roller, for as soon as the cotton is placod on the inclined plane it finds its 
way to the grated bottom, and is brought into contact with the roller, and 
thus drawn in.’ 

“ Your Committee are doubtful whether the substitution of a “ roller made 
from compressed cocoauut fibre,” for the present smooth leather roller of 
Duulop’s machine, can be considered an improvement. The object which 
it would appear desirable to attain in the roller, is a rough surface 
but a yielding one, without harshness; such is not the character of cocoanut 
fibre, hardened further by compression. It would, perhaps, bo desirable, 
when the leather-covered roller of Duulop’s machine does not draw quickly, 
to roughen the surface with a uew file, making the roller revolve in the 
direction it would turn when at work. The revolving brushes may be an 
improvement, but here agaiu the substance used appears to be too hard: 
softened brushes would probably answer better. 

« On subjecting the two samples of clean cotton to examination under 
the microscope, that domed by Macdonald’s appears somewhat irregular 
in fibre, whilst the other is uninjured. Mr. W. Eames, the Secretary of the 
New Fort Gloster Mills Company, has also obligingly handed your Com¬ 
mittee the following report on the samples 

“ ‘ I have examined the two samples of cotton sent on Saturday.' That 
marked Dunlop’s is more regular in staple than that marked Macdonald’s, 
which is a little weaker. 
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" * T consider the cotton treated by the Dunlop's machine to he Mtl cleaned, 
slid with little injury to the fibre.’" 

E Dotroiae, 

C. A. Caktojj. 

' The Council, in submitting this Report to the Meeting, are of opinion that 
Mr. Macdonald is entitled to favorable consideration I'ot his praiseworthy 
attempts towards the improvement of Dunlop’s machine; and they hope that 
the adoption of the suggestions contained in thu report mny lead to still 
further improvements. 

Resolved, that a copy of the nltove Repin t and Resolution pf the Council be 
communicated to Mi. Macdonald. 

Read a letter from the S uettiy (internment of India, submitting a 
roport by l)r. Braudi- ou experiimntal Cotton cultivation in Pegu during 
1860-61, and forwa dmg certain bales ot Cotton in illustration thereof. 

Reid the Report ot the Committee on the above samples. 

Resolved, tlmt a copy of this llepoit lie furnished to the Government of 
India, and th it it, and Dr. Brandi&'s Report, be pul/lMicd in the Journal. 

In connection with the subject, the Secretary read the following letter to 
his address from Mr. P. Saunders, Commissioner to report upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of Cotton, dated from Roorkee, the 5th September 

“ Sinco 1 lost addressed you on the 12th August, I have visited a small 
Cotton plantation belonging to Mr. F. C. liryanl, of Futehgurh. 

“ The seed that Mr. Bryant bad sown was portion ot the same parcel 
supplied by yon to the gentleman at Mynpnoric. which, liming been steeped 
in hot water, did not germinate, and soil and climate weie duly reported as 

being unsuited for tiiat kind of seed. 

* 

“ The seed sown by Mr. Bryant had all germinated ; but the plants, when 
I saw them, were sickly, yellow, and stunted, and Mr. Bryant had also eoine 
to the conclusion that soil and climate were not suit cd to the growth of 
foreign seed. 

“ The seed had boon sown with the first rains in June (about the 20th), 
and up to the time I saw the plantation (5th of August) no line or plough 
had ever touched the soil. The coiisequenco was that the enrth had been 
beaten down by the rain, and banb-nud and bakoil by the sun Tim plants 
were absolutely strangled by the hardness of the earth around them, and 
maintained a feeble and sickly existence. Mr. Bryant adujittod that he did 
not know that the earth ought to be turned up cither by hoe or plough. 
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He, however, ordered the ground to be hoed at once, and promised to report 
to me the result, but as yet I have not heard from him. 

“ I think it proper to report such cases to you, that you may be prepared 
for similar statements of unfitness of soil and climate. 

" I have jast received your letter of 27th August. No seed for distribution 
will be required for the next six months in these Provinces.” 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1, —Prom lfc. W. Bingham, Esq., of Chyuepore, enclosing sketch of a 
steam engine by Messrs, Aitkcn and Co., Civil Engineers, Glasgow, for the 
purposes of irrigation ; also copies of ins correspondence with them, and 
adding some further remarks on the subject. 

2. —From Cupt. Ivie Campbell, Deputy Commissioner, West Berar, respect¬ 
ing the Chikuldah Hills as a good locality for trial of plants and seeds of 
various kinds. “ 1 have to thank you," writes Capt. Campbell, “ for the very 
acceptable present of South African seeds collected by Capfain Lowther. 
Some of them 1 shall try here; others, such as Pin us, Cupnsms, Ac., are more 
likely to thrive on the Chikulduh Hills iu this neighbourhood. 1 shall be glad 
to get a few seeds of Vanilla, of this everlasting Pea, or any other seeds which 
may be still available. 1 can here make experiments in two very different 
climates. That of KUichpoor, being in the valley of Borar, is of course very 
hot, the place being only 1,300 feet above the sea; on the other band, the 
Chikuldah Hills, near the Hill Fort of Gavilghur, and about 18 miles from 
this, are from 3,700 to 4,000 feet above the sea; the fall of rain last season, 
the only year in which dhservations have ever been made, was 66£ inches ; it 
will be probably much more this \ car, which is an unusually wet one: the 
thermometer is always 10‘ or 12- low r than at Elliehpore; any seeds suited 
for either of these localities, presented by Members to the Society, and which 
may be available for distribution, 1 shall be at all times glad to receive. 

“ The Guinea-grass seed, which you were kind enough to send, germinated 
freely, and by dividing the roots, 1 shall ho able to distribute a number ofv 
plants on the hills. 1 have English clover growing there, but it is only lately 
sown j it, however, promises jvell. 

“ I am sorry to say the whole of the Tea seed, China and Assam, failed. 
But early in February, I received from a kind friend near Assam, a quantity 
of Tea seed from that district. Being in the country, I could sow no portion 
of it till the beginning of April; of what I then put down in the hot cli¬ 
mate of EIHehpoor, between 60‘and 70 per cent, had sprouted before the end 
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of-June. Hot having ground ready on the Chikuldah Hills, 1 was unable 
to sow any of the seed there till the 28th of May. Many of these were 
destroyed by the carelessness, in weeding, of the malres, who had never seen 
the tea plant, bat 10 or 12 per cent, of the plants have been saved, and they, 
as well as thoBe »t Ellichpoor, are strong, healthy ones, with from eight to 
twelve leaves. Those at the latter place 1 shall of course be obliged to remove 
to the hills before the hot weather, looking to the report on tea cultivation 
in the North-West and Punjab, I was surprised to find so many of the 
seeds germinate, when sown at the season they were, and after having been 
kept so long- The success is probably due to the seeds having been sent to 
me packed in very finely powdered charcoal; all my former experiments with 
the seed had failed even when it was packed in fine sand or earth. By next 
rains, I hope to be able to give you a further account of ray experiment with 
tea, as well as of the climate, capabilities, aftd vegetable products of the 
Chikuldah Hills. The peach grows there very well; a number of trees, 
which had been neglected for years, neither pruned nor watered in the hot 
weather, and in two seasons, nearly destroyed by the grass and brushwood 
which had sprung up about them having been fired, were tins season loaded 
with fruits of very fine flavour. I have givon you a poor account of tire 
place, but yon may be able to judge what plants might be introduced with 
a prospect of success. Cotton, which is the chief crop of the valley of Berar, 
is not grown in the hills, and would not, 1 think, succeed. I, this season, tried 
both the New»Orleans and the brown Nankin cotton, of which I sent you 
specimens last year, but the heavy rains and constant fogs at this, season 
have rotted almost the whole of the plants. They might perhaps succeed 
if on ridges, hue this mode of cultivation would be expensive. Should any 
plants of the New Orleans get through the rains and produce anything, I 
will send you a sample.” 

In a subsequent letter Capt. Campbell remarks —“ I see that Capt. Low- 
ther, in writing from the Cupc, remarks that no botanist he has ever met, 
seems ever to have heard of a white flowered Erylhrina, and from his 
account it appears the tree is a rare one, at least in the Bengal side. 1 do 
not observe any mention of the white flowered variety in any regular Bota¬ 
nical work, but Dr. Biddell, in his “ Manual of Gardening for Western India,” 
notices it. It is in this part of the oountry called the Sufeed Pangra, and 
though not nearly so common as the scarlet, variety, yet a few trees are found 
near every large town. The bark is used by the natives in scrofulous and 
other diseases. The tree does not flower till the oold weather. As soon as 
the pods are ripe, I will, should you wish it, tfend you some of them.” 
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8,-^Prem J. C.Haughton, Port Blah', on the snbjectofmangrove 

bark; gam resin, &c. 

*' I hewe prepared for shipment to the Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Oalentta, si* casks and six bundles of mangrove bark, in conformity with the 
offer conveyed in yonr letter of 16th May last. They will go by the* 
first opportunity. I would suggest that, if possible, an opinion be obtained 
a* to the quality not only os a dye but for tanning purposes. I have also 
prepared two cases of the sawdust and wood of the Andamanese Red-wood 
tree —Pleroearpvt Andimanensis —which 1 would suggest may accompany the 
bark for test ns utility as a dye. It would be desirable also to know 
their market value or probable market value, if imported into England. 

“ With reference to Mr. Lazarus’ report on the Gum sent up, I beg to say 
that if I called it Copal, I did so merely from want of a better name. 
TheeDammer of the Archipelago is not, according to Crawford, true Copai, 
nor is the Gum of the Valeri'/, according to Drury, Copal j hut that which I 
sent resembles it in the way in which it is f-uud, viz., in the ground. It is 
believed either to exude from the roots or to drop from wounded branches. 

I have not seen the tree which produces it, though I have seen a tree pro¬ 
ducing a very flue clear Gum Ilesin, of which, however, I regret I was unable 
to get enough to send a specimen. 

“ The Burmese who collected the Gum at the Great Coco differed as to its 

identity. Itw as called-Nga Bay, translated by Mason, Odina Wodier; 

also 

( Syndesmis Tavoyana 
Chay translated by the same 3 & 

(, Semecarpus Anacardium. 

. also 

Ponginet, for which I can find no equivalent. The Shorea robust a or Sal does 
not, in my belief, grow either hero or in the Tennsserim Provinces. F mow 
the tree well, having lived for about nine years in a part of India where it is 
remarkably abundant. I am tnoch obliged to Mr. Lazarus for the information 
he has given as to the properties of the Gum. It may be interesting to 
him to know that it dissolves quickly in turpentine, and makes a very toler¬ 
able furniture varnish, drying rapidly.” 

, 4,—From A. G. Murray, Esq., of the East India Railway, Agra, proposing 
tlmt an exhibition of agricultural produce and implements, Ac., be held gt 
Allahabad, in January or February next, and offering certain suggestion 
thereon. 
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-It was agreed that the suggestion ie a good one, bat that the time had 
not yet arrived to carry it properly into effeot. 

6.—From C. Brownlow, Esq., Cachar, submitting hints for the cultivation 
of Tea by the nursery method. (Transferred for publication in the Journal.) 

6.—From H. Cope, Esq., forwarding a lithographed copy of the proceed¬ 
ings of a Meeting of merchants connected with the Shawl trade, held at 
Umritsur, on the 21th August, “to take into consideration the present de¬ 
pressed state of tiio Shawl trade of the Punjab, its causes, and'the means 
to be adopted to counteract the nndoubted and rapid downward tendency of 
that trade.” 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded, 

(Wednesday, the \ith of November, 1861.) 

W. G, Hose, Esq., Vice President, in the Chair. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen, proposed-at the lost Meeting, were duly elected 
members;— 

Messrs. W. Macpherson, C. S., Archibald Campbell, Maharajah Luehraesaur 
Sing Bahadoor, Captain \V. Xeembhard, Messrs. James Parker and John 
Power, C. S., and Captain H. T. Pollock. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

B. N. Shore, Esq,, C. S., Cuttack,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded 
by Mr. Cantor. 

Captain A. Blunt, Commanding 8th Bengal Police Battalion,—proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

George Aubrey, Esq., Civil Engineer, Cuttack,—proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

Andrew Anderson, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Puttehpore,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. C. F. Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain W. T. Salmon, Secretary I. G. S. N. Co.,—proposed by Mr. 
J. IS. T. Wood, seconded by Mr. S. P. Griffiths. 

• Captain J. S. Tulloh, 25th Brigade H. A.,,Juilundur,—proposed by Col. 
.I, C. Burnett, seconded by the Secretary. 

G. 0. Beeby, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. Cantor. 

Captain J. F. Sherer, Deputy Superintendent Of Cachar,— propoied by 
' Mr. C, B. Stewart, seconded by Mr. S. P. Griffiths. 
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Chute* B. Le Mesurier, Esq., Resident Engineer, E. I. R., Chunar,— 
proposed by Captain George Weld, seconded by the Secretary. 

The following presentations were announced: — 

1. —Mueller's Fraginenta Phytographim Australia. Vol. L Presented by 
the Author. 

2. —Annual Report of the Government Botanist and Director of the Bota¬ 
nic and ZSologic Garden at Melbourne. Presented by the Author. 

8.—Papers regarding Cultnrable Waste Lands at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

4.—Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 34. Presented by the Government of India. 

6.—Three ploughs, a hand-plough, and a hand cultivator, an Excelsior 
corn sheller, a lmnd grain mill, and two butter ciiurns. Presented by Messrs. 
D. Landreth and Son, of Philadelphia. 

6. —A collection of Orchids from Port Blair. Presented by Captain J. C. 

Haughlon, - 

7. —Sundry samples of Cotton raised at Akynb, by Messrs. Langlois and 
Halliduy. Pres cutely Major F. W. Ripley. 

8. —Sample of Cotton raised at Seetapore, Onde, from New Orleans Seed. 
Presented by Mr. P. Saunders. (Referred to the Cotton Committee ) 

9. —Sample of tapioca, prepared by Mr. J. F. Langlois from the Jatropha 
Manihot of the Arracau jungles. Presented by Major F. W. Ripley. 

A report on tho germination of the English flower seeds from Messrs, 
Cuter & Co., was submitted by the Gardener, from which it would oppoar 
that 23 kinds had germinated fairly, 25 partially, and 23 have failed, 

On the recommendation of the Council, Mr. W. Haworth’s name was 
added to the Cotton Committee. 

Letters were read:— 

1. —From Under-Secretary Government of India, submitting further 
communication from tho Resident at Hydrabad, respecting the-cultivation of 
cotton in that territory. 

2. —From the same, forwnrding letter from the Resident at Hydrabad, 
reporting the failure both in East aud West Berar, of the experimental culti¬ 
vation of cotton from the New Orleans seed received last year from the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. (Transferred to the Committee of Papers.) 

8.— From Mr. G. Macdonald, respecting tbe report on bis Cotton Gin, and 
requesting farther trial. (Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 
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• 4 .— From fi. Copt, Esq., tom,matt note* on introduction of the tiik- 
Worm into the Punjab. (Transferred for publication in the Journal.) 

6.—From the Adelaide Philosophical Society applying for eggs of the 
•astor oil plant feeding bilk-worm {Al incus liieinij, and for fall information 
respecting its management, Ac. (To be complied w ith.) 

6. —From Captain C. M. White, Assistant llesulent, 'J'ravancore, applying 
for a Bmall quantity of Assam and China tea seed. “ I am under the impres¬ 
sion,” observes Captain White, “ that tiio climate of the elevated parts of 
Trevancure are favorable to the ten plant, as even in my own compound, only 
100 feet above the sea, there is a tea tree muiio 20 feet high, which has 
thriven without care, liuni through lust vent's drought without being watered, 
and is now flowering profusely. Its age or from whence it came I do not 
know." (Application complied n ith.) 

7. —From IV. W. King, Esq., Chittagong, submitting a report from Mr. 
B. Twining, of London, on a sample of tea grown and manufactured at 
Ciiittagong, “ The garden from which the sample was taken,” writes Mr. 
King, “was, 1 believe, (brim i ly pl.intulby Mr. Sconce, of the Civil Service, I 
have no doubt but that the hills, to the X. E. of this would grow tea as well 
as any land in India, and they possess the very grea^advantages of good 
water communication with the port. The crop might iu a few hours after 
leaving the gardens be alongside the ship.” 

The following is copy of the report alluded to, from Mr. Twining:— 

“ We tested your sample of Tea and found it A. 1. Such a tea, if properly 
picked and brought over here as an at tide of merchandise, will command a 
high price, and especially if it vvere rather hotter manipulated amt not quite 
so high dried. The flavor, however, is excellent, and the infusion very bright 
and clear.” 

8. —From Captain John Stewart, Commissary of Ordnance, Cawnpore, 
applying for information respecting tanning-woldim’ plants. (Complied with.) 

9. —From F. C. Brown, Esq, Telliclierry, requesting information regarding 
Feill’s patent water-raising Engine. (Complied with.) 

10. —From Lionel Berkley, Esq., Kotghur, near Simla, of which the following 
is att extract—“ I am very anxious to obtain some seed of the Cinchona plau^ 
as I am sure it will do well here. We can soyv it in different elevations, 
and in soil of different kinds, so as to give it a fair trial. This is a 
wonderful place for English fruit. The English apples, pears, apricots, 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, Ac, thrive here. We have also the hop-plant 
growing wild, raised from some seed sent from England j at a lower elevation, 
the Indian fruits grow to great perfection.” 
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; 1L—JProm Dr. A. Burn, Sholapore, some remarks on the subject of 
“ Mow to avoid against Famines." (Referred to Committee of Papery) 

12. —From Captain Thomas Hutton, Mussourie, returning thanks for his 
election as (^Corresponding Member, and requesting that, as by the rules 
such members arc only entitled to such numbers of the Journal as may 
contain their contributions, he ntny be considered a regular subscriber 
thereto. 

Metolved, on the recommendation of tbe Council, that »n exception 
to this Itule be made in favour of Captain Hutton, in consideration of 
the interesting and valuable information ho has, from time to time, com¬ 
municated to the Society. 

13. —From -Major F. W. Itipley, enclosing a paper by Mr. J. F. Langlois 
on the culture and preparation of Tapioca, (Transferred for publication in 
the Journal.) 

For the above presentations and communications the best thanks of tbe 
Society were accorded. 


CWednesday , the 11 th of December, 1861 
A. Grote, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the lust General Meeting were read anii confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen elected members :— 

Messrs, it. N. Shore, C. S., Geo. Aubrey, C. E., C'npt. A. Blunt, Capt. W. 
T. Salmon, Capt> a J. is. Tulloli, Capt. J. F. Slierer, Messrs. Andrew Anderson, 

G. 0. lieeliy, and C. B. Le Mesurier. 

Tbe names of tlie following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

Fri-d. Eden Elliot, Esq., B. C. S.,—proposed by Mr. W. H. Lowe, 
gceonded by the Secretary. 

F. A. Tilton, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, 
seconded by Mr. C. E. Creswell. 

Lieut. F. II. Lewin, Police Corps, Rampore Bauleab,—proposed by Mr. 
A. Grote, seconded hy Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

John Purratt, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Griffiths, 
seconded by Mr. Creswell. « 

H. G. Temple, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. C. B. Wood. 

. The following presentations were announced • 

I. —Clcgboru’s Forests and hardens of South India. From the Author, 
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Sl^Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. 88. 
from the Government of Bengal. 

8.—Annual Report of the Agricnltnral and Horticultural Society of 
Western India. From the Society. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 8 of 1861. From the 
Society. 

6.—Sundry reports for 1860-61, on the Administration of the Bengal 
Presidency, of the Punjab and its Dependencies, Mysore, the Coorg District, 
Port Blair $ also, reports iu the Public Works Department, Financial Depart¬ 
ment, Post Office, Geological Survey, and Legislation. From the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

6. —A small quantity of seed of the Carob tree, (Ceratonia tiliqua.) 
From Dr. E. Bonaviu. 

The following is an extract of Dr. Bonavin’s note on the subject 

“ I have this-day despatched to your address a small parcel containing 
seeds of the “ Carob tree ” from Malta and also from Cyprus, the latter a 
very good kind, eaten by men and animals j the former is more meagre and 
delights in scanty soils such ns Assures in rocks, Ac., it is equally eaten by 
men and cattle. 1 have tried some and they are germinnting well. I first 
steeped them for two or three days in water, putting the vessel containing 
them in the sun. When they were softened, 1 planted them iu pots, and plung¬ 
ed them in a hot bed. They should be protected from birds while they are 
germinating. They may not, perhaps, suit the climate of Bengal, as the Medi¬ 
terranean is their natural country. In that case you can give them to some 
body out of Bengal. If they do well, 1 shall import a large quantity of the 
seed next year.” 

The Secretary mentioned that there were some plants of this useful tree 
in the Society’s Garden, about 16 years old, and 14 to 16 feet in height, 
which had not flowered up to the present time. An arid soil aud dry dimate 
are more suitable tor them. 

7. —A small assortment of seeds from Southern Africa. Presented by 
Cagft W. H. Lowther. 

The Secretary read an interesting communication from Capt. Lowther, from 
Cape Town, dated 27th May, of which thk following are extracts, relating to 
the above collection of seeds 

- " As there is a ship going in your direction, I make yon up a small packet 
Of inch oddl and ends as I think will be acceptable. 

“ tit .—A sample of fine Coffee lately given to me by the Chevalier 
Du Prat, Portuguese Arbitrator on tbe Commission in this Port: he dee- 



cribei it thus-—‘this Coffeeis supposed to be the. finest in cultivation, 
wh sent to me from St. Paul de Loands, by the G overnor-General of A. 

In, where it ia considerably grown.’ I opened the chest myself, and found 
about 80 or 40 lbs. weight; it was improperly packed, and had heated during 
the voyage; 1 have, therefore, taken no pains in re-packing, as I think not 
one would germinate. I have instructed the Chevalier as to the proper mode 
of preservation, viz. that as soon as the berries are dead ripe, they should be 
o]>ened out on a mat in a shady place ; when thoroughly free from juice, care¬ 
fully packed in layers alternately, with good dry earth, in a cask or case, 
secured in canvas or matting—{an a sure caution against Imrsjjig.) He has 
promised to obtain a quantity so treated, and you can, therefore, apply for a 
portion, in the name of the Society, to the Superintendent, Botanical Gar¬ 
den, Dr. Pappc, or his subordinate Mr. McGbbon. 

“ 2ndlg. —I send you a small quantity of Medlar seeds: I have been 
feasting lately on this, to me, delicious fruit, which now seems thoroughly 
naturalized in the Colony. The low hills in the North-West, and indeed any 
climate free from hot winds, will suit the tree well enough. At the Botanical 
Gardens, fine seedlings and grafts are obtainable. 

“ Hr dig. —I forward a few well-matured pods of a fine “ Sioainsa»ia u 
brought from Australia by Sir G. Grey, and which comes to great perfection 
in the Botanical Gardens. This is an elegant shrub, with pinnate leaves and 
finer papilinacoous flowers. 

“ 4 thlg. —Some more seeds of the “ Stone Pine ” (Finns PineaJ the tree 
which constitutes the woodlands of and about Cape Town. You might get tons 
of seeds, and it is so numerous here, that an estimate has been made of Mr. 
Van Breda's plantation on Table Mountain being worth thirty thousand pounds, 
at only one shelling a slick, and 1 believe we have it in Central India, but it 
came here from the Mediterranean. The kernels are much eaten, but are very 
unwholesome, owing to the turpentine they contain, the cones seem very full 
of native pitch, and are sold in .the markets as fuel. This Pine delights in 
bare, bleak, exposed hills, where little else thrives, and might, therefore, suit 
the Kohistan of the Punjab, where timber and fuel are great desiderata. 
It is highly inflammable as you may suppose. We had a magnificent conflagra¬ 
tion lasting more than 24 hours on Table Mountain, the cause undiscovered, 
but some hundred pounds worth of fire-wood were burnt. From the sea the 
spectacle is said to have been superbj there were crescents, squ'ares, and a)l 
sorts of monster feux d’Artifices, as the high wind Carried the furious element 
along the regularly laid out masses of old pine trees.” 
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be Secretary mentioned that the Coffee seed* as supposed, had reached- in 
onserviceable condition. 

* 8.—A small collection of seeds and a sample of fibre from China. Pre¬ 
sented by R. Fortune, Esq. 

* T have great pleasure in sending yon,” writes Mr. Fortune, in a letter 
dated from -Peking, 30th September, “ for the Agi icultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, the following seeds, &e., which I have collected in the 
districts near the Capital of China, tit .:— 

“l*f.—-Two kinds of Millet (red and white), remarkable for their great 
size. They ^ow in the Province of Shantung ami also in the great 
plain of Tein-tsin, and attain a height of from 12 to 15 feet. I also send 
you samples of tire heads of this Millet. 

41 2nd. —One packet of the seed of the Jnto of Tein-tsin and Peking, nnd 
a sample of the stem and fibre. You will observe that it grows to a great 
height, and will he able to compare it with that now produced in India. It 
is chiefly used in the manufacture of ropes and Cables, and appears to be of a 
good qnality. Its seeds are used to feed horses, and the stem, after the fibre 
has been removed, is sold in large quantities in this part of China and used for 
fuel. The long steins of the Millet are also used ns fuel, and both Jute and 
Millet stems are most useful in a country like this, whore there are few trees 
or firewood of any other description. I -hull be glad to have your opinion 
upon the Jute, and whether you consider it different, or superior, or inferior, 
to that cultivated in Bengal. 

“3rd. —One packet of the Bringal or egg plant of Peking. This is also 
remarkable for the great size of the fruit. A specimen in my possession, and 
which I hoped at one time to send you, (I am afraid it is rotting,) measures 
18 inches in circumference. This vegetable is hugely grown, and much 
esteemed all over the Provinces of Shantung and Pechele. 

“4th. —One packet of the seeds of SrSnmum orientate. This also is a large 
aud’prolific variety, growing about twice the height it attains in other parts 
of China, where I have met with it. 

“ 3th. —One packet of the seed of Ivnolc-kole. Tins is also a common ve¬ 
getable near Peking j is sometimes met with of a great size. 

" It is a curious fact that both the animals and vegetables of those 
Provinces are remarkable for size. 1 remember some years ago seeing this 
Shantung merchants in Shanghai for the first time. They seemed to attract 
the attention of .their own countrymen in Shanghai even more than foreigner* 
on account of their size, they being in general several inches taller than the 



native! of the provinces farther South. Tins autumn I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them at home, and they, certainly, are a fine, strong race of 
people. The bullocks, horses, and mules are also much larger than those of 
the Southern provinces, although not larger than we have in Europe j and 
lastly, the vegetable productions, of which I send you seeds and samples, are 
most remarkable for the same quality. 

" I shall be glad to hear that you receive the parcel I have packed for the 
Society, and shall look forward with interest to your reports upon the differ* 
ent products. I only wish it had been in my power to have done more for 
the Society during my last visit to this country and Japan, but the difficulties 
of direct communication and want of time prevented me.” 

The fibre in question is harsher and weaker than the best description of 
Bengal jute j while the stem or stalk is twice the thickness. 

9. —A sample of cotton and of thread made therefrom. Presented by 
Lieut. J. M. Heywood, Bengal Engineers. 

Mr. Heywood states that he picked off this cotton from plants growing in 
the Terai below Kursiong. “ I do not know whether they are good samples 
of cotton, if they are, the ground on which they grow, being close to where 
the new cartrond will run, and being for the most part uncleared, will become 
very valuable. As settlors can live in the hills above, I should fancy the 
deadly malaria of the Terai will not affect them when riding about looking 
after their plantations, if it does, of course the cotton must bo allowed to 
grow as it does now.” 

This cotton has been evidently raised from indigenous seedj it is short in 
staple, and closely adhesive to the seed; hut the pods are of fair size. 

10. —Samples of cotton raised at Pnnkabarree, from Egyptian and How 
Orleans seed received from the Society. Presented by L. Pereira, EBq. 

The pods from the Hew Orleans seed are large, and the quality of the 
cotton fair; that raised from the Egyptian seed, is also encouraging. 

11. —A box containing specimens of moths and cocoons of various silk 
yielders, as a guide or reference.- Presented by Capt. Thomas Hutton. 

The moths have unfortunately been much hurt in transit; the cocoons 
have reached undamaged. 

12. —A small sample of the raw silk of Miaous Atlas from Mossonrie. 
Presented by Capt. Hutton. 

The following is Capt. Hatton’s letter on the subject: 

“ I write merely to enclose a small sample of the silk of Mtacus Atlas,, 
which, with others, 1 am endeavouring to unwind. ' As yet my experiment is 
promising, but whether 1 shall fully succeed in unwinding a cocoon remains 
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to be seen. The treatment In thU ease hu been after boiling the ooeoon* 
in a particular mixture, to remove the outer coating of the cocoon altogether, 
and then winding 'off by a single fibretho thread run* merrily for a good 
length, but then suddenly snap*, and it i* sometimes necessary to remove 
another layer of silk before reelinir can again be resorted to. This may per¬ 
haps be eventually overcome by further practiee and experiment, for it is a 
great step gained to get the silk to yield at all. The cocoons appear to be 
differently constructed fiom t mae of the Mulberry silk-worms, and the silk is 
disposed in bags one within the other; theontcr one is very coarse, and mnst 
be removed before winding can be resorted to, and even then the thread seems 
to break at the termination of each lair, i. e. alien the bag is exhausted, and 
then another thread has to be found. This, ns 1 said before, may perhaps be 
overcome, and if so, I think tho silk may become valuable. Of this, however, 
yon can obtain fuller information among the gentlemen mound you, who are 
interested in silk. The fibre nppeirs to me to hu strong, even, elastic, and 
glossy, and the colour tor certain lii.inulhetnro good. I await jour opinion. 
If this cocoon can Iks lendeied nstlul, I miy possibly succeed with the Hria 
also, as lioth belong to the same genus. The solvent used is an idea of my 
own, and if it is successful, will not, I think, he too ex pensive. 

“ I have tried the same with the Tu-sur, lmf the solvent appears to act too 
powerfully, the silk coming away in m.n-cs histeul of in a single thread; this 
may perhaps he obviated by diluting and wc.ikining the solvent. 

“ The sample sent is somewhat ditty, and ought to he more glossy, but it is 
good enough to show you the kind ami ipi.ility of the fibre.” 

The following is Mr. 11. G. liuskin’s opinion on tlic above silk:— 

“ This little sample nppeara to lie reeled from very pood eoeoons, the 
thread is very elastic and bright; it is, however, too brittle for use in its 
present state, and should be reeled eight or ten cocoons to each tlnead, and 
plenty of twist given. It should then he made up into skeins of tho same 
length as “ Ifemr.il silk," and tlieie is no iwoii why it should not then be 
marketable and fetch a good price here.” 


A Report was submitted from the Cotton Committee on certain samples 
of cotton laid before the last Meeting, the produce of Akyab, and Seetapore, 
ode. Tire report on the samples raised from foreign seed (New Orleans and 
^yptiun) is very favorable. The Secretary Intimated that a copy had been 
mt to Major Ripley and Mr. Sannders, for their information. 
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The President submitted a photograph of Mr. Mclvor’s'Cinchona plants 
in their green house at Ootacamund, and his report on their condition on 
the 9th November. From this it would appear that therefere seven varieties 
under cultivation, in all 5315 plants, consisting of Cinchona Succiruhra, 
or red bark; C. Calisai/a, or Calisaya bark; C. nit ala, genuine grey bark ; 
C, micrantha; C. Peruviana; and C. lucunce/olia, a species from Java, 
of no value j and another species without name. 

Mr. Mclvor reports as follows, on the condition of the abrve plants 

“The imported plants are all in very fine condition, many of them being 
in the most luxuriant slate of health. The largest of the plants measure 
from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches high, and some of their leaves measure 10 by 
15 inches. The average growth of the month being about 2Jt inches. The 
maximum growth made by the most luxuriant shoots being 11 inches. The 
first of our seedlings are from 9 to 12 inches high and from 10 to 15 inches 
in diameter across the leaves. The average growth of the month being 
about 1J inches, while the maximum monthly growth made by the most 
vigorous plants is Si inches.” 

A communication was read from Captain J. C. Haughton, Superintendent 
of Port lllair, on the result of sowings of certain seeds furnished to him 
by the Society. “ A good deal of the seed sent,” observes Captain Haughton, 
“ was of hinds not suited to tropical climates, or rather only suited to tem¬ 
perate ones, thus wheat, barley, the grasses, &c., either did not vegetate, or 
if lliey did it was only to struggle into life and through it fruitless. On the 
other hand the Settlement is indebted to the Society for many valuable seeds, 
the best account of which is the out-turn of produce given into Government 
for the year 1804, a copy of which I annex for your information. This does 
not include a very large quantity of European garden seeds distributed to 
private parties, of which I have no account. The climate Is rather too damp 
for European vegetables, on which we have not an adequate return for seed 
sown.” 

The statement enclosed in the above shows that during the year 1860, the 
sum of Rs. 1,893 wns received by the sale of vegetable products of some 
30 kinds, the principal being plaintains, sugar-cane, yams, millet, toraee, and 
brinjnl. 

Read a letter from Captain Hutton in reference to the resolution passed at 
the last meeting. Captain Hutton says“ 1 trust yon will do me the favor 
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Uyexpress to the Society my best thanks and appreciation of the rely flatter¬ 
ing compliment they paid to me, and that I hope to present to the Society a 
paper on the gemQ Aitacut, which I trust will sustain the very kind interest 
hitherto taken in my communications by its members, and prove of service 
to those who are engaged in the culture of the silk-worm.” 

A communication was submitted from Baboo Probadchunder Mundlc, 
Secretary of the Branch Society at Balasore, enclosing copy of the proceedings 
of a recent meeting, at which, among other resolutions, one was passed to 
the effect that the Secretary be requested to ascertain tho feeling of the 
native members in respect to the dissolution or continuance of the Society. 

For the above communications and presentations the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 
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Report from the Council to the Annual (leneral Meeting of the 
\oth January, 1802. 

In presenting their usual Annual Report to the Members, at 
their present Anniversary Meeting, the Council have the pleasure 
of announcing that the affairs of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India continue to progress satisfactorily. 

The number ot Members elected during the past twelve months, 
though not equal to the three preceding years, may be considered a 
fair average,—viz: 97. Of these 22 are Civilians, 1 7 Merchants, 
15 Agriculturists, 26 Military officers, 9 of the Medical profession, 
8 Native members of the community, and 2 of the legal profession. 

The following is the classification list of Members:— 
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Tlie lapses alluded to iu the last column conprise 19 deaths, 
48 resignations, 2 whose names have been removed from the list in 
consequence of their subscriptions being deemed irrecoverable, and 
14 whose names have been withdrawn in accordance with section fi 
chapter iii of the Bye laws, their absence from India iiavmg extend¬ 
ed beyond four years ;—amounting in all to 83. 

Of the total number (844) introduced in the last column, 33 
have compounded (nr their subscriptions ; 12.» are absent from India, 
and 17 are Honorary, Associate and Corresponding ; in all 1/5:— 
leaving (i(i9 as the actual number of paying Members at the close of 
the year. 

Among the Members lost, to the Society by death during the past 
twelve months, the Council regret having to record the name of 
Dr. ('diaries Huffnagle (American Consul) and for many years an 
Honorary Member, to which office he was elected in the year 
183(i for valuable services rendered in obtaining consignments of 
cotton seed from North America. Dr. Huffnagle continued to take 
an active interest in the affairs of the Society from that period till 
his departure from India in 18o!». 

Another old Member and promoter of the objects of the Society, 
Coil. S. F. Ilannay, has likewise been removed by death from 
amongst us. Coll. Ilannay evinced much interest in various depart¬ 
ments of agriculture, but more especially in fibre-yielding plants 
and cotton, respecting which several of bis papers have been pub¬ 
lished in the Journal. 

The other Members deceased during the year are Mr. Samuel 
Smith, one of the oldest subscribers, always a warm friend of the 
Society, and in former years a zealous co-operator in its objects ; 
Mr. T. A. Wise ; Rajah Ramehand Sing; Mr. E. A. Samuells, c. s ; 
Baboo Issurchuiider Sing; Mr. Justin Finch, an occasional contri¬ 
butor; Coll. Geo. Congreve; Mr. W. Dampier ; Coll. W. Swatman ; 
M. II. Inglis; Sir R. dc L. St. George; M. J, L. Turnbull; 
Coll. P. Abbott; Mr. R. Watson ; Mr. M. Tweedie, Mr. S. J. Sarkies 
and the Rev. Dr. Boaz. 

Pursuing the subject of the internal economy of the Society 
the question that next comes under consideration is that of finance. 
The usual statements of receipts and disbursements, vested fund- 
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liabilities and arrears of subscription are herewith submitted. It 
will be seen that the total income during the year has been Ils. 
35,49(5: 0. 4, including the cash balance at the close of 18(i0, and the 
expenditure Rs. 34, 978. 0. 1, leaving a balance in the Bank of 
Bengal aud in the hands of the Secretary of Its. 518. 0. 3. The 
liabilities amount to Rs. 13, 975—aud the dependencies to Its. 
11,8152. 7-9, exclusive of the Vested Fund amounting to Us. 20,333 : 
5,4. The arrears of subscription still continue heavy; but now 
that the Society has been registered under Act XXI of 18(51, which 
will enable it to sue as well as be sued, the Council hope to be able 
to reduce this comparatively large amount during the ensuing year. 

The Society has continued its active measures for the encour- 
gement of horticulture by holding public shows of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. Tents not being at the time available, these 
exhibitions were of necessity held in the Town Ilall, a building ill 
adapted for such purposes. The shows took place in Jan, Feb. 
and April. The vegetable department was well represented, and 
the collection of flowers was, altogether, better than that of 18(it). 
The total sum awarded was Us. 1042, of which Us. 70(i were given 
for vegetables and fruits, aud Rs. 33(i for flowers. 

The usual full supplies of seeds have been imported during the 
past year for distribution to members. The consignment of Ameri¬ 
can vegetable seeds has given satisfaction, with the exception of 
peas and beans, of which several complaints have reached the 
Society. As these seeds appeared to be fresh and good on opening 
the eases, and as the sowings in the Society's garden have resulted 
favorably, it would, perhaps, lie unjust to Messrs 1). Landreth 
& Co. to .-ay that they formed portion of an old stock. It may be, 
as the past rainy season proved unusually damp, that they partial¬ 
ly suffered from the necessary exposure from opening the boxes on 
arrival, and perhaps in transit to the various, and in many instances, 
distant localities to which they were despatched : or perhaps from 
too great moisture in the soil at the time of sowing. The lalter 
was the case with a small portion of the peas put down in the So-- 
ciety’s garden : a second sowing was necessary, and these germi- 
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natcil well, 'i'lie Cape \egetable seeds have not proved equal lo 
the American ; but there would appear to be a , general deteriora¬ 
tion in later consignments from that quarter. The flower seeds 
from England, though on the whole better than those of last, 
year, have not, altogether, germinated well. The season has, how¬ 
ever, been equally as unfavorable for the flower as for the kitchen 
garden ; and large quantities of seed have been destroyed consequent 
on a continuance of the raiuy season at least a mouth beyond the 
usual period. A quantity of seeds of field crops have also been 
received and widely disseminated not only to Members but to the 
public generally. It is satisfactory to add that the Managing 
Directors of the I’, and O. Company have acceded to the Society's 
request to be allowed to receive by overland conveyance annual sup¬ 
plies of vegetable seeds to the extent of two tons measurement, at 
half the Company’s usual rate of freight. This concession may 
enable the Society to obtain, in future, consignments of vegetable, 
in addition to the flower seeds annually imported from England for 
distribution to Members. 

The Society is indebted to several correspondents for contributions 
of seeds and plants. The Council would desire, more especially, 
to allude to the continued zealous exertions of the Society’s valued 
member. Captain W..1I. Lowthcr, who has forwarded several col¬ 
lections of seeds, useful and ornamental, with much interesting 
information regarding them, from Mauritius. Bourbon, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Council had hoped to receive valuable contribu¬ 
tions frou Japan and China through the agency of Mr. R. Fortune ; 
hut in a communication received at the close of the year, on the 
eve of his return to England, he expresses his regret that want, 
of time, and the difficulties of direct communication, have prevented 
his carrying the wishes of the Society into effect. 

In connection with the agricultural and horticultural department 
the Council desire to offer a f<jw remarks regarding the Nursery Gar¬ 
den. It is satisfactory to record that the quantity of useful and or¬ 
namental plants, and fruit grafts distributed during the past year 
equals that of lHb'O, and exceeds the distribution of former,years. 
About 14,000 plants have been issued, of which nearly .'>,000 
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arc fruit grafts, in addition to sugar cane aud miscellaneous pro¬ 
ducts, and a quantity of seeds, of which monthly gatherings are 
made. At least ;>0 packets of such seeds have been given to members 
for transmission to Europe. The number of applicants for plants 
have been 162. Besides these, 61 glazed cases have been issued to 
Europe, China, the Eastern Islands, and the various Provinces of 
British India, Among the works attended to, it may be observed 
that a considerable number of young fruit trees of various descrip¬ 
tions have been planted out on newly selected spots: these are in¬ 
tended solely for propagating purposes. In a garden like this a 
necessity must always exist for keeping up and extending its re¬ 
sources for such purposes, more especially in the orchard department. 
The main or principal roads have received anew layer of material to 
the extent of 17,124 superficial feet; and the same operation is be¬ 
ing carried on in respect to the minor walks throughout the gar¬ 
den. A few requisite alterations have been put in hand during the 
year, some of which have been completed, and others are still in 
progress, which may be briefly enumerated,—viz:— the extension 
of the rosary in the formation of additional beds on the spot of lawn 
directly to the South of the Banian tree; this step has been found 
necessary to meet partially—for it cannot be fully met—the annually 
increasing demaud for this favourite class of plants. The present 
rosarv, to the East of the conservatory, has also assumed a more 
pleasing aspect, by the introduction of strips of grass lawns, extend¬ 
ing from East to West throughout the entire plots. Another work, 
which has caused no inconsiderable amount of labor, has been nearly 
brought to completion, namely that of raising to one uniform level 
that portion of the garden formerly occupied with cotton plants on 
the West side of the conservatory. In this spot ol ground it is pro¬ 
posed, at the proper season of the year, to put down the choicest 
flowering shrubs, in order to increase the present inadequate means 
of propagation with reference to increasing demands in this line. 
This will make that portion of the garden uniform, and extend the 
ornamental department to the East side of the new main road. It 
is also in contemplation to carry out during the ensuing year other 
necessary alterations, renewals &c. such as the formation of now 
plots of Plantain trees, various kinds of Limes, Lemons, Citrons and 
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the like. It is also desirable that the sugar canes, now growing in 
rather too close a proximity to the western boundary of the garden, 
should be removed into a more central position, where they will be 
less liable to abstraction : this change of locality will likewise be be¬ 
neficial to the canes in other respects and prevent deterioration by 
too long culture in one spot. 

While the orchard and flower garden have thus been freely indent¬ 
ed on, the economic department, which still continues to form a main 
feature of usefulness, has not been overlooked, though the space 
accorded to it has been necessarily intrenched on. The various 
plots appropriated for arrow root, tobacco, tapioca, coffee, guinea 
grass &e have received a due share of attention, and all been made 
subservient to the general purposes of the Society; especially coffee, 
for seeds of which the demand has considerably increased during 
the last few years. The Couueil, before leaving this branch of 
their report, desire to record their approval of the manner in which 
Mr. Stubbs lias conducted the duties of Officiating Gardener since 
he took charge at the commencement of 18(il, and their satisfaction 
at the general favorable appearance of the garden. 

4 

The internecine war on the other side of the Atlantic has na¬ 
turally attracted gr$at attention to India as the chief source of 
supply for cotton to meet a probable deficit in the importation into 
Great Britain during 18G1-C2 of this most important staple from 
the Southern States of North America. As during the year 4854 
the attention of the Society was much occupied with the subject 
of Indian fibre-yielding matcrals in consequence of the war in the 
Crimea, so at each monthly meeting during the past year communi¬ 
cations have been submitted and discussed in respect to improving 
the indigenous staple, and the suitability of various parts of the 
country for the culture of superior exotic descriptions. The Execu¬ 
tive have fully responded to this movement, as a glance over the 
proceedings of 18(il will suffice to show. The Cotton Committee 
have been actively engaged in reporting on the numerous samples 
on which opinion has been requested from all quarters of the empire. 
An active correspondence has been carried on with the Manchester 
Cotton Supply Association, and the Society has acted in conjunction 
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with Messrs. Mosely and Hurst of this City as their agents in the 
distribution of large supplies of foreign seed and of machines 
for separating the fibre from the seed. Upwards of 120 applications 
have been complied with for American and Egyptian seed from 
the commencement of April to the close of the year. Each applicant 
has been supplied with printed copies of directions prepared by the 
Secretary for cultivating the staple. As each applicant has been 
requested to communicate the result of his experiments with this 
seed and these machines, the Council hope to be iu a position to lay 
before the Society during 18G2 an interesting and useful statement 
on the subject. The Executive have by request of Government, 
acted also as their Agents in supplying seed to the Collectors of 
Revenue in the Lower Provinces. They have also been in commu¬ 
nication with Mr. Paterson Saunders, the Commissioner appointed by 
the Government of India to report upon the cultivation of cotton. The 
Society has likewise offered the sum of 500 rupees to the author 
of an improved essay on the culture of cotton iu India from foreign 
seed, and the Manchester Association have added an equal sunt 
with the view of exciting greater competition : the Essay to he 
produced on or before the 1st. May 1862. The oiler of this prize 
has been widely disseminated on this side of India through the co¬ 
lumns of the newspapers: it has likewise been advertized in the 
Government Gazette of the Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. In addition to the above the Cotton Committee have tested the 
working power of the gins (Dunlop’s and Wanklyn’s) which have 
been distributed by the Manchester Association ; and tln-ir reports 
on these, in competition with another of local manufacture (Mac¬ 
donald’s) have been laid before the Society and printed in the pro¬ 
ceedings for October. A memorandum from the Secretary, embody¬ 
ing the result of Mr. C. E. Blechynde'n’s trials and recommenda¬ 
tion respecting these machines, was also published in the proceedings 
of the July meeting ,aud copies sent to all known to be interested in 
the subject. 

The introduction of improved means of irrigation has engaged a 
considerable share of the attention of the Society during the past 
twelve months. The valuable communications of Messrs. Bingham, 
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Murray and Leslie, will doubtless have been read with interest by 
many settlers on this side of India; and not on this side onlv for 
enquiries for information have been received from more than one 
resident in the Madras Presidency. It is to be hoped that the 
attention which has been recently aitracted towards so important a 
matter may result in the introduction of efficient yet simple engines 
for irrigating purposes not only in the dry months but also during 
the wet season, when a partial cessation of rain frequently renders 
thousands of acres of rice cultivation useless for want of a due sup¬ 
ply of water at a most critical period, namely, at the time of the 
formation of the grain. 

The Society is indebted to Capt. Hutton, Mr. Cope and other 
correspondents for much interesting information on the subject 
of Silk. The continued zealous researches of Capt. Hutton in 
respect to the wild silk yiclders of India, of which our knowledge 
is still very limited, will, it is hoped, lead to useful practical results. 
The indefatigable elforts of Mr. Cope towards the establishment of 
the mulberry worm in certain localities of the Punjab appear likely 
to prove successful. The reports of the Society’s Committee on 
certain specimens raised under his superintendence are certainly 
satisfactory and encouraging. Iu consideration of his active and 
judicious exertions to increase and improve silk, flax and other 
products in the Punjab, the Government have given, to Mr. Cope 
one hundred acres of valuable land, in the immediate vicinity of 
Uinritsur, rent free in perpetuity 

The Society has also taken its share in the great interest now 
excited in respect to the extension of the culture of the Tea plant 
in various parts of India. Enquiries on the subject have been 
made from Travancore, Chittagong and other localities where it is 
supposed the soil and climate are adapted to this important culture. 
The Society has assisted all such enquirers both by distribution 
of seed and information; as also by reporting on the first fruits 
of their culture. 

It is gratifying to find that the introduction of the Quinine- 
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yielding Cinchonas into India, respecting which the Society has for 
some time past taken much interest, has been progressing satisfac¬ 
torily during the past year. From a report by Mr. Mclvor, the 
Supdt. of the Ootacomund Garden, which is published in the 
proceedings for December, it would appear that the imported plants, 
at present in a green house, are in very fine condition, many of 
them indeed in the most luxuriant state of health. If they succeed 
equally well in the open air this locality may prove the nucleus for 
the propagation and eventual dissemination of these most valuable 
plants to other equally suitable localities. 

The Society has been in active correspondence throughout the 
past year with residents in various parts of the country, as also 
with Branch Societies and Public Gardens. The Council would 
name, more especially, the Societies of a kindred nature at Madras, 
Bombay and Oude; the Adelaide Philosophical Society, and 
the Supdt. of the Royal Botanic Garden at Melbourne, with whom 
interchanges of plants and seeds have been effected. Donations of 
seeds have been likewise accorded to the Public Garden at Umritsur, 
which promises to become a most useful Institution, and to the 
Convict Settlement at Port Blair. From Captain Haughton, the 
Supdt. of this Settlement, the Society has received for report vari¬ 
ous parcels of sugar, arrowroot, cotton, gums, dyeing and tanning 
substances; all which, especially cotton of the finer kinds, for 
which the soil and climate appear well adapted, are likely to be 
turned to profitable account at no distant day. 

Other subjects of minor importance have also received a due 
share of attention, but to enumerate them would be tedious. Nor 
is it necessary, as they have been all more or less fully detailed in 
the monthly proceedings of the Society. The Council desire, however, 
to take this opportunity, and in this place, as perhaps the most 
appropriate, to record their sense of the obligation of the Society 
to the local newspaper press who have so regularly published its 
proceedings, and thereby materially assisted in disseminating wide¬ 
ly, and without delay, not only to Members, but to the public in 
general, the various items of useful information which have from 
time to time been brought to its notice. 
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Lastly, the Council beg to mention that two numbers of the 
Journal, Part 4 of Vol. XI and part 1 of Vol. XII have b,een pub¬ 
lished during the year. They contain useful papers on cotton, silk 
flax, tobacco, vanilla and tea; on horticultural and floricultural sub¬ 
jects ; on steam machinery and appliances for water raising, &c. &c. 
Another number is now in the press and will probably be published 
in the early part of 1862. 

The Society has also recently published an useful little work in 
Bengali entitled Krishi pdtha (agricultural readings) compiled by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, one of its Vice-Presidents. 
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Statement .f Receipts ami Disbursements of the Agricultural and Ibrrlicultnral 
Society of India from 1st January to 31 st December, 1861. 


RECEIPTS. 

from Members, Subscriptions collected during the year, . • .. Co’s.Ils. 19,780 I 9 

„ Government Annual Donation, .. •• 5,000 0 0 

,, The Right Honorable Karl Canning's annual donation for 

the year 1831. «• •• •• 500 0 0 

,, Government for American Vegetable seeds for Jail Gardens, 66s 4 0 

Rank of Bengal a Loan on deposite of 4 Govt, promissory Notes 

Rs. 2,600,.. . ... •• •• 2,000 o 0 

- 8,168 4 rt 

„ Accruingsof interest on Government Notes,. 7G1 5 4 

,, Proceeds of 7 bales of cotton from the Cotton Supply Associa¬ 
tion, .. *. .. .. 308 13 7 

,. Ditto of Sea Island cotton seed, .. •• 210 0 0 

,, i'ttto of Sugar cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, .. 52 13 0 

,, Ditto of a pair of Bullock from Do., .. .. .. .. 15 0 u 

,, Ditto of a Plough for Jail Garden, L. P. . 25 0 0 

„ Ditto of fruits graft &e. from the Nursery Garden •• •• 867 15 3 

,, Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape, American and Native Ve¬ 
getable and English flower seeds ot 1860-61, •• •• 2,821 14 0 

., Ditto of copies of publications of the Society, •• •• 236 7 0 

„ Of old seed boxes, •• *• .. .. 7 k 15 0 

„ Ditto of sale of surplus stock of Garden tools, .. •• 16 11 (1 

„ Members, amount for glazed ewes, pots, and packing 

charges for seeds Sic., . .. ] .;*J4 A (• 

,, Ditto amount repaid for freight on boxes of seeds foi warded 

m 1860-61, ; . 150 10 : 

,, Amountol contingent expences and coolies wages refunded 

by Head Gardener. 225 3 3 


-6,403 9 * 

Total Receipts ns •• 35,1 13 4 r» 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1860, «• 380 2 a 

, Ditto in the hand of the Secretary on Do ... • • • • 2 9 9 382 II j i 

Grand Total Co.’s R*. 35.496 0 4 

DIS BURS KM ENTS. 

By Messrs. C. M. Villet and Son for Cape Vegetable seeds sup. 

plied in 1861, M •• ... . •• 2,0^4 0 0 

„ Messrs. D. Landreth and Son for American Garden seeds supplied 

in 1859-60, ... . ... . • 4,910 9 3 

„ Messrs. James Carter and Co in full ol their bills, amounting 
to £ 41410-3 for English flower and field crop sqpds, sup¬ 
plied in I860, ** .« . 4,211 9 6 

„ Messrs. Mackenzie Lyall and Co. for 2 packets of English 

flower seeds, . • ... • • • • . 20 0 0 

-1J,2*4,6 2 9 


Carried over Co.’s. 11 s, 
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Library. 


Drought forward, Co.'s Rr., 

Hooks purchased during the year for the Library, 
(finding hooks during the year. .. 

Printing. 


11,-20 * 9 

167 3 0 
131 12 0 

—-298 i& 


Siimlrv parties for printing receipts and schedules of prizes for 

flower show &c. &c. • • •• •• ... ... •• 103 7 0 


Journal. 


, Bishop's College Press for Printing &c. 1,400 copies of Journal 

Part 4 of Vol. XI. and Part 1 Vol. XII. MU 0 0 

, Calcutta Printing and Publishing Press, for printing Appendix 

to the above. .. •• “20 6 0 

. Certain parties for lithographing plates for Journal, •- 9.1 0 0 

—-1,155 C ti 

Nursery garden. 


, Ordinary cxpcnces incurred on account of the Nursery Garden 

from 1st December, 1860 to 30th November, 1861, •• • • 4,885 6 9 

. Extra Do. for purchase of fruit seedlings for grafting, for glazed 
cases, pots, for making new roads, widening and repairing 
old roads, and for sundry other contingent expenccs, ... 1.315 6 6 

,, James Carter and Co. in full of their bill for plants, • • 277 8 0 

. I)r. T. Thomson, amount remitted for passage &c. for anew 994 13 0 

Gardener, -——-— 7,473 t 3 

Establishment. 


Amount for establishment from 1st December, 1860 to 30th 

November, J861, •• ... 

Pecuniary reward. 

„ Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at Exhibitions held 
on the 25th January and 28th February, and 2nd April, 

1861, . 

,, Ditto to ditto for (lowers at ditto, ditto, 

Cotton. 


8973 10 0 


706 0 0 
336 0 0 

- 1,042 « 0 


„ Messrs. Fischer and Co. proceeds of 2 bales of Oopum cotton 
sold by Manchester Cotton Supply Association, • • 

,• L. Berkely Esq. ditto of 2 bales of cotton sold by ditto, 

Advertisement. 

Advertising notices of General Meetings, of shows of vegetables 
and flowers, distribution of seeds, .. . * 


85 0 0 0 0 0 
19 12 6 

- 114 12 6 


297 13 0 


Stationery. 

** Stationeiy for offico books 8cc. for the use of the office, . • 
»* Urown packing paper for packing seeds, * .. • . 

Freight. 

♦. Freight on boxes of seeds, books &c. sent and received from 
Capp of Good Hope, America & c., . . . • . . 

Carried over, Co’s Its, 


109 1 0 
83 0 0 

- 192 1 0 


482 4 6 
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Loan. 

Brought forward, Ca’s Its, 

„ Bank of Bengal in repayment of Loan (Rs. 8,000) with interest 

for 8 months. •• • • •• •• •• •• 8,014 8 0 

Furniture. 


„ Sundry articles of furniture, . 

Metcalfe hall. 

„ Society’s proportion of Assessment on the Metcalfe Hall from 

October 1860 to September 1861, »• •• •• •• 

„ Ditto of ditto for lightingtax from October 1860 to September 
1861, 

„ Modoosoohdun Roy for Society’s proportion for inspecting 
and looking over the Metcalfe Hall Building from April, 
1860 to March 1861, . 


167 0 0 


157 8 0 
42 0 0 


20 0 0 

- 219 8 0 


Law Charges 


„ W. H. Smoult Esq. for registering the memorandum of Asso¬ 
ciation in the matter of the Society under Act XXI of 1561, 

Linseed. 

„ Supt. Royal Botanic Garden, Saharunpore, for Linseed for 
A. and H. Society, Madras, - . . 

Petty Charges. 


Sundry charges, including postage on letters &c. sent and re¬ 
ceived and for copies of the Journal, • • • • • • 

Certain parties for glass jars, flint bottles, and medicines, ... 
Extra writer and packermen for sub-dividing and writing on 
seed papers and for soldering tin boxes and lining wooden 
boxes with tin, sent to non-resi dent members, and for other 

petty charges, ... • • 

Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and • • 
Floricultural Exehibitions during the year, 

Messrs. Grindlay and Co. being balance due to them as per 

account dated 5th October I860, . 

Secretary Bank of Bengal for r enewing notes, and for fees and 

commission, . •• _ •• . • •• 

Government for income tax on interest on Govenment Securi¬ 
ties, • • ... • • ... • • ... • • • • 

Secretary Bank of Bengal for Stamped fee for loan (Rs. 2,000,) 


55 0 i) 


Vi 7 • 


644 8 6 
34 12 0 


284 10 0 

72 0 0 

72 0 6 

7 13 4 

30 2 0 
4 0 0 

-1,149 14 4 


Total Disbursements Rs. 34,978 0 1 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1861, 499 15 0 

,, Ditto in the hands of the Secretary on ditto-, • • .. ... 18 1 3 

——— 518 0 3 


Grand Total Co.’s Rs. 


35,496 0 4 










MEMORANDUM. 





LIST OP MEMBERS 


O? THE 


agricultural & horticultural roctrtp 


INDIA. 


DECEMBER 3Ut. 1861. 


A LP8 A BRTIC ALLY ARRANGED 


AND 


JOISTINGUISHING THE YEAR OF ADMISSION. 



OFFICE-BEARERS. 

Wmt&int: 

ARTHUR GROTE ESQ. 


Vxtt^vt 0tBnt!0: 

W. G. ROSE, ESQ. S. P. GRIFFITHS ESQ. 

BABOO PEARY CHAND BABOO SHIB CHUNDER 
MITTRA DEB. 


Semtarp aitD Creaoum: 

A. H. BLECHYNDEN, ESQ. 

Jttcm&m of ffouiml: 

BABOO RAMGOPAL GHOSE. 

S. H. ROBINSON, ESQ. 

C. B. WOOD, ESQ. 

BABOO GOBIND CHUNDER SEN. 

E. PRESTWICH, ESQ. 

T. E. CARTER, ESQ. 

DR. J. B. BARRY, 

C. A. CANTOR ESQ. 

RAJAH PERTAUP CHUNDER SING. 
H. A. HURST. ESQ. 

STEWART DOUGLAS. ESQ. 



hi 

Matron: 

THE BIGHT HONORABLE EaRL CANNING, U.C. B. 

VICEROY AND OOVERNOR-GFNPRAI, OF INDIA, BTC., BTC., ETC. 


SUM of Httemfim. 

* This Mark denotea Members who have compounded for their Annual 
Subscriptions 

t This Mark denotes Members who are absent from India, and therefore 
Non-contributors. 

* This Mark denotes Members who, though absent, are desirous of continu¬ 
ing their Subscriptions. 


^©DSaKAtSY (B01SM3ISI3&, 


The Right Honorable Sir Edward Ryan, A, M., 

F.A.S., London,. 1828 1841 

Colonel John Colvin, C.B., London, . • 1830 

J. Mnckav, Esq., 

Don Ramon de la Sagra, Island of Cuba, .. 

Dr. Justus. Leibig, Professor of Chemistry in the 

University of Giessen, .. .. 1813 

James Iiume, Esq., Magistrate, Calcutta, .. .. 1839 1848 

Lt.-Col. Francis Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam, .. 1828 1852 

The Right Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, London, .. 1842 1856 

R. Fortune, Esq., China, .. .. 1856 

Sir Arthur Buller, . .. .. 1849 1859 




D. J. Macgowan, Esq . M.D., Ningpo, .. .. 1851 

Dr. J. V. Thompson, Sydney, 1840 

Dr. R. Riddell, London, .. 1853 

Mons. Natalis Randot, Paris, .. 1858 

Capt. Thos. Hutton, F. G. S. Mussorrie, .. .. 1861 


Mr, Robert Scott, Head-Gardener, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, .. •. • • - .. 1851 

Capt. E. P. Nisbet, London, .. 1843 




tv 

©GaBMKlAKV SflB(MBS03®» 

A dmittrd. 

Abbott, Horace, Esq., Sampore Factory, Surd&h, . .. 1858 

Abbott, Col. S. A., Lucknow, .. .. 1860 

Abdool Gunny, Kajee, Zemindar, Dacca, .. .. .. 1860 

Ackland, C. J., Esq , Calcutta, . .. .. 1855 

Ackland, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1 853 

Agabeg, J. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. . 1854 

Agabeg, M. Esq., Merchant, Rangoon, .. 1858 

Agabeg, A. L. Esq.. Calcutta, •• .. .. i860 

Ahmuty, R. Esq., Supt., Govt. Estates, Mymensing, .. 1858 

Ainslie.f W. Esq,, Civil service, .. .. 1847 

Alexander,f Henry, Esq., Civil service, . .. 1846 

Alexander,! H A. R., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1855 

Alexander, II. W. Esq., Civil service Patna, .. 186 1 

Allardice.f Geo., Esq., .. .. .. 1854 

Allan, Dr. James, .. .. .. .. 1858 

Allen,+ J. II. Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1850 

Allen,f W, J., Esq , Civil service, .. .. .. .. 1850 

Allen, Cap. A„ (late, 55th N. I.,)Roorkee, .. 1860 

Allen, Capt. A. S. Cantonment Joint Magistrate, Cawn- 

pore, .. .. . .. ..1861 

Allowallea,* Rajah of Kapoorthuilea, Jullunder, .. . . 1853 

Anderson, Andrew, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agetir, Fut- 

tehpore, .. .. .. ..1861 

Anderson, P. Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, 1854 

Anderson, Thomas, Esq., M. D., F. L. S., Offg. Superin¬ 
tendent, Botanic Garden, Calcutta, .. .1861 

Anderson, Major, W. W., (1st Bombay Lancers, Supdt. 

II. II., the Guicowar’s Contingent of Horse, Rajkotc, 
Kattywar, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Anderson, William, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1860 

Andrew, David, Esq , Indigo planter, Aurungabad, ,, 1851 

Andrew, H. Esq., Civil Engineer, Dinapore, . I860 

Angelo, Elliot, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, •• .. 1859 

Anley, Arthur Esq., Beshpore, Kishnaghur, .. 1861 

Annesley, Capt. R. M. S.. (Meywar Bheel Corps,) Kar- 

warah, Meywar. .. .. . . .. .. 1858 

Aprar. Thomas, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, .. lhfji 

Armstrong, C, M., Esq., Opium Dcpt.^Gya, . 18)8 

Atherton, H. Esq., Dhurmsaln, Punjab, 1845 

Aubrey, George Esq., Civil Engineer, Cuttack, .. 186! 

Augier, P. Esq., Calcutta Mint, .. .. .. lt>58 

Auld.f S. J , Esq., .. .. .. 1846 

Badgley, Lieut. W. F., 30th Native Infy. Moradabnd, .. I860 

Baird, Major, A. F. Executive Engineer, Barrackpore, 1861 

Balfour, G. G., Esq.. Civil service, Chittagong, I -.44 

Balfour, Lewis, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, . . . 1842 



Admitted. 


Barnes,C. H., Esq., Colgong, .. .. .. 1858 

Barrow, Col. L., C. B., Oude, .. .. ' 1859 

Barry, Dr. J. R., Calcutta, . . .. .. 1856 

Barry.J G. R , Esq ,.. .. .. . 1849 

Barry, Thomas H.. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 1856 

Battersby,f Arthur, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 1855 

Baugh, Capt. F. W. (18th N. 1., i Almorah, .. 1855 

Bax, J. II., Esq. Civil service, Benares, .. T855 

Bavicy, H. V., Civil service, Calcutta .. .. 1855 

Bayh y, Stuart Colvin, Esq., Civil service, Patna, .. 1859 

Beadou, Honhle C. Civil service, Calcutta,.. .. 1855 

Bean, Capt. John, Cantonment Magistrate, Rawul Pindee, . 1859 

Bean, J. Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Monghyr, .. 1850 

Beatson Dr. J. F., Surgeon General Hospital, Allahabad, . 1861 

Beaufort. Francis I,., Esq., Civil service, Calcutta,. . 1838 

Becher, William, Esq., Gowliatti, ... 1855 

Beddy, II. W., Esq., Principal Assist. Commisioner of 

Sandownv, .. .. .. .. 1855 

Beeby, G, 0. Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta, . . 1861 

Begbie.f C. N, W. Esq., Merchant, .. 1>54 

Betrg.J Dr. D , . . 1850 

Bell,' J. 1)., Esq., Barrister-at-law. .. . . 1855 

Beunet, T. B., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purnei.h, .. 1S54 

Bennett.t T. H., Esq., Merchant, . . .. 1857 

Bentall,*t Edward, Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1837 

Berkeley, L., Esq , Officiating Sudder Ameen, Delhi, .. 1855 

Berkley, R., Esq., Assist-Commissioner, Mulaon, . 1857 

Berrill, W., Esq., Allahabad, .. . 1857 

Bhukt, Col. Hurry, Nepalese Ambassador, Calcutta .. 1860 

Bindahun. Thunder Miltra, Baboo, Calcutta, .. 1853 

Bingham, R. W., Esq., Chynepore, near Sasserara, .. 1859 

Birch, Major-General, Sir It J. H., C . B., Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, Military Department, Calcutta, .. .. 1841 

Birch, Captain R. C., Senior Assist.-Comr. Ghota Nag- 
pore, . . .. .. .. .. 1858 

Birney.f Lieut. J., Bengal Engineers, .. 1859 

Bishop,* Major H. P , (Artillery,) Bareilly, .. .. 1853 

Bissumbhur Sing, Baboo, ^emindnr, Soorool, .. .. 1857 

Blacker, G. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . 1856 

Blake, Major II. W., Oomg. Pegu Police Battn., Rangoon,.. 1858 

Blake, G. D., Esq, Indigo-Planter, Coulpoorah Fact, Tir- 
hoot . .. .. • .. 1861 

Blechynden, R., Esq Merchant, Calcutta, ., 1858 

Blechynden, A. II. Esq., Secy. Agri-IIorticultural Socy. 

of India, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 

Blunt, Capt. A. Commanding 8th Bengal Police, Bn. Cut- 

taffic, .. .. 1861 

Blyth,} Philip, Esq , Merchant. .. 1857 
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Admitted. 

Bobily, Rajah of Vizagapatam, .. .. 1 860 

Boileau, Major, 6 W., Comdt. Oude Military Police, 

Seetapoore, •• . .. 1869 

Boldero,t E. J., Esq., Civil service, .. i860 

Bonavia, E., Esq,, M. D., Assist. Surgeon, Lucknow, 1859 

Bourne, Walter, Esq., Resident Engineer, E. I Railway, 

Monghyr, .. .... 1855 

BoWbrs, J. F., Esq., Indigo-Planter, Purneah, .. 1851 

Bracken, Capt.. R D’ O. C., 2nd in Command 2nd Seik 

Local Regt. Punjab, .. .. .. 1860 

Braddon, E. N. C. Esq., Assist.Commissioner, Sonthal Per- 

gunnahs. Deoghur, .. .. .1858 

Braddon, Henry, Edward Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. I8f0 

Brae, T., Esq., Indigo-Planter, Hatberria, Jessore, 1854 

Brandis, Dr., D. Supt. of Forests, Rangoon, .. .. 1857 

Brett, Walter, Esq., Calcutta, 1661 

Brice, N. Esq.. Dinapore, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Bridgman, J. H. Esq., Indigo-planter, Gorruckpore, .. 1856 

Brine. Frederick, Esq.; Darjeeling,.. .. ,. 1857 

Bristow, Capt. J. W., (19th N. I.,) Depy.-Comr,, Mo- 
zufferghur, Punjab, .. .. •• 1855 

Brodhurst, M. Esq., Civil service, Ghazeepore, 1859 

Brodie,*f Major T., . .. .. .. 1836 

Bronche, W. J., Esq , Indigo-planter, Dheree, .. 1859 

Brooke, Lieutenant-Colonel John C., Commandant Meywar 
Bheel Corps, and Assistant Political Agent in Meywar 
Neemuch, .. .. .1843 

Brooke, It. P. Fsq., Bubnowly. Gorruckpoor, .. 1861 

Brownlow, Major II, A., (Engineers,*. Supt. Eastern Jumna- 

Canals, Saharunpoor, . .. .. .. .. 1858 

Brown, Forbes Scott, Esq., Merchant, Penang, . .. 1840 

Brown, Brigr. W. G., (H. M. 24th Regt.) Comdg. at 
Delhi. .. ...... 1852 

Brown, Capt. D., 1st Madras Fusiliers, Assist.-Commis¬ 
sioner, Bassein, Burmah, .. .. .. 1856 

Brown, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, •• 1856 

Brown,t John, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1858 

Bruckner, A. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta , f .. 1860 

Buckle, W. B. Esq., Civil service, Chittagong, .. .. 1860 

Bullen.f John. N. Esq., Merchant... .. 1859 

Buller,*) Frederick Pole, Esq., Civil service, .. . 1837 

Bunbury, Capt. W. D., Roy Bareilly, Oude, .. 1861 

Burbank, Capt. Charles, Comg. H.' C. Steamer “ Fire 

Queen,” Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1857 

Burnett, Lieut.- Col. F. C.. Bengal Artillery, Jullundur, . 1839 
Burrows, Henry, Esq., Railway Contractor, Shahabad, .. 1860 

Barton, John St. Edmund., Esq., Calcutta, .. .. .1850 

Buzlall, Rhoman, Monshee, Zemindar, Sealdah, ... 1957 



Cadogan, T. C., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Cameron, J T. D., Esq., Head-Master, La Martiniere, Cal., 
Campbell, W. F., Esq., Tipperah, 

Campbell,* Archibald, Esq., M. D., Medical Service, Super¬ 
intendent of Darjeeling, 

Campbell, T. A., Esq., Palamow. 

Campbell,t Capt., A. M., (16th M. N. I.) .. 

Campbell, Capt. Ivie, Enam Commr., Ellichpore, 

Campbell, Capt. A. H., Comg. 8 th Irr: Cavalry, Seetapoor, 
Oude, 

Campbell.f Lieut. Henri, fl2th Regt. N. I.) 

Campbell, Archd Esq., Extra Asst. Commr. Assam, 
Canning, The Right Hon’ble, Charles John, Earl, 

Cantor, C. A., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta •• 

Carbery, R. J., Esq., Calcutta, 

Carew, R. R., Esq., 

Carnegy.f P., Esq., Assist-Commissioner, 

Carter, T. E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Carter, P. P., Esq., Bhojepore, Buxar, 

Cave.f Charles, A, Esq , Indigo-planter, 

Cave, H. S., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneah, 

Caveuagh, Lieut.-Colonel O., Governor of the Straits 
Settlements 

Cayley, H. Esq , Civil Surgeon, Gorruckpore, 

Chamberlain, Capt. Chas., Oude Police, 

Chamberlain, Capt. T. H., (3rd European Regiment,) Asst. 
Supt. of Thuggee, Lucknow, 

Chamier, Capt. E., Deputy Commissioner Barr Banka, Oude, 
Champneys.f Lieut.-Col., E. G., 

Chandler, E. J., Esq., Sub. Collector, Cawnpore, .. 

Cheek Alfred H., Esq., Civil Surgeon, Benares 
Cheek, J. M. G., Esq., Bancoorah, 

Chichester Lieut. Coll the Hon. A. G. C. H. M.’s 77 Regi¬ 
ment, Hazareebaugh. 

Church, James, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Church,t James, Esq., Junior, Merchant, 

Clark, A. N., Esq., Allahabad, 

Clark, Dr. Stewart, Inspector Genl. of Prisons, N. W. P., 
Clarke, II. R., Esq., Civil service, Bareilly, 

Clarke.t John, Esq., 

Clarke, G. R., Esq., Indigo-planter, Roodeipoor via Bongong 
Clarke, Longueville, Esq., ft. R. S., Barister, Supreme 
Court, Calcutta, 

Cleghorn, Dr. H., Madras, .. 

Clemen, Edward, Esq. 

Clerk, Dr., D. G , Calcutta, 

Clerk, Lieut. Malcolm G., (D. P. W. ) Lucknow, .. 

Cleve, T.'A . Esq., Tea-planter, Darjeeling, 


Admitted. 

1858 

1853 
1838 

1838 
18-51 

1855 

1854 

1859 

1856 
1861 

1856 

1851 
1853 
1846 
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1859 

1860 
I860 
1848 
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1861 

1850 
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1855 

, 1855 

1839 
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1855 

1856 
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i860 
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A dmitted 

Cockburn, (• G F., Esq , Civil service, . 1S56 

Cockburn, W rn., Esq.. Raneegunge, .. .. j 340 

Cockburn W., Esq., Indigo-planter Dhera Ghat, Grand 
Trunk Itoad, .. .. ,. . jggj 

Cockerell, Capt. J., Comg. Divisional Battn. of Police, 

Benares, .. .. .. [ggg 

Cockerell Horace E«q., Civil service, Berhatnpore,.. 1861 

Collins, Dr., J. C., Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, .. I 8 .>& 

Collis, S. E., Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, .. 1059 

Colvile,*t Sir J. W„ 1849 

Colvin, J. C„ Esq., Civil service, Phileebhit, .. 1861 

Cooke, IL W., Esq., Sub-Depy. Opium Agent, Bhaugul- 

P°«V •• •• .1857 

Cooke, C N., Esq., Depy-Secretarv, Bank of Bengal, .. 1849 

Cope, Henry, Esq , Merchant, Umritsur, .. 1847 

Cornell, W., Esq , Civil service, Balasore, .. 1861 

Cosserat, P, Esq., Ghazeepore, . .. .. 1857 

Cosserat Lewis, Esq., Indigo-planter, Lall Seraiah, 
Chumparun, .. 1859 

Cossinauth, Chowdry, Boboo, Cossipore, .. .. 1849 

Cowell,t James, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1838 

Cowie,* Henry, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1837 

Cox,f Major-General II. C. M„ .. .. 1838 

Cox,f J, II. W., Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 1845 

Craster,! E. C., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1858 

Craster, Lieut. G. A., Engineers, Noorpore, Punjab, .. 1855 

Crawford.f J. A., Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1857 

Creswell, C. E. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1855 

Crommelin, C. R„ Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Roy, 

Bareilly, . . ..I860 

Crommelin, Lieut-Col., J. A., Darjeeling, .. .. .. 1857 

Crooke, Henry, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1858 

Crump, R. W., Esq., Monjoul Factory, Monghyr, . .. 1859 

Cumming, William, Esq, Indigo-planter, Malda, .. 1851 

Cunliffe.f R. E., Esq , Civil service, .. 1851 

Cunliffe D., Esq., Civil service. Hidgelee, .. 1861 

Currie, Charles, Esq-, Civil service, Lucknow. .. 1855 

Curtis, ,J. F , Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhdot, .. .. i860 

Dacruz, J. F., Esq., Indigo-planter, Chynepore, Shahabad 1861 
Dalton, Major E T., Commissioner of Chota Nag- 
pore, • • .. .. .. .. 1848 

Dampier.f H. L.. Esq., Civil service, .1857 

Dashwood, H. W. Esq., Civil service, Banda, .. .. i860 

Daunt, W., Esq., Indigo-planter, Peepra, Champarun, .. 1857 

Davidson, James Esq., Tea-planter, Cachar . .. .. 1861 

Davies Capt. T., Commt. Behar Police, Booldanah .. 1855 

Davies J. S,, Esq., District Supdt. of Roads, Bograh, /. 1859 



tv 

Admitted 

Davis, Capt. J, S, Senior Assist.-Commissioner Chota- ' 

Nagpore, .. .. .1857 

Davis, H. M., Esq., Civil Surgeon, Noacolly, .. .. 1856 

Davis, Dr. J. Civil Surgeon, Bassein, .. .. .. i860 

D’Cruz, A., Esq., Junior, Secretariat Govt, of India, .. 1852 

Dear, Herschel., Esq., Monghyr, .. .. .. .. I860 

Dearman, George, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. •• 1845 

Degumber, Mitter, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

DeMornay.f H., Esq., Managing Director, Assam Company, 1843 
Dennchy, Capt. T. Commanding Allahabad Divisional Mili¬ 
tary Police Battu. .. .. .. 1860 

Depree, Capt, G. C., ( Artillery ) Assistant Surveyor General, 

Ranchec .. .. .. .. . .. 1861 

Denonauth Mundul, Calcutta, .. .. .. . 1861 

DcSaran, Eugene Dubois, Esq., Cootooreah factory, Kish- 

naghur, .. . .. .. .. 1858 

Deverell, II., Esq., Indigo-planter, Ackergunge factory, 

Berhamporc .. .. .. .. ... .. 1854 

Dicey,+ Capt. fm, .. .. .. .. .. 1858 

Dickens, Capt. C. II., Artillery, Calcutta, . .. . 1856 

Dickey, Col. E. J , Supt., of Studs, Meerut, .. ,. 1851 

Dickson, T., Esq, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Dixon, Lieut. Alfred, Bengal Horse Artillery, Benares, .. 1860 

Dombal, M. E. Dump de. Esq., Monghyr, .. .. 1860 

Dorin.f Joseph Alexander, Esq., .. .. . .. 1837 

Douglas, Francis, Esq., M. D., Civil Surgeon, Lncknow, .. 1859 

Douglas, Stewart, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1851 

Doveton, H. Esq., Deputy-Magistrate, Buheera, Tirhoot, 1855 
Doyne, ltichard. Esq., Barrister-at-law, Calcutta, .. .. 1855 

Drabble,! R. R., Esq., Merchant, .. 1850 

Drew, Capt. II. R. Commandant. Kamroop Regiment, Fur- 

reedpore, . .. .. .. .. .. . I860 

Drummond,! The Ilon’ble R , Civil service, .. .. 1852 

Drury, Capt. C. C. Goruckpore, . . .. .. i860 

Dwurkanuth Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1859 

Dumergue, J. S., Esq. Civil service, Allyghur, .. .. 1847 

Duncan, R. Esq., Howrah, .. .. . .. 1859 

Dunford, Hamilton E. A., Esq., Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry, 

Iloshingabad, .. . .. .. .. 1856 

Durand, P., Esq., Indigo-planter. Jessore, .. .. .. 1852 

Durrschmidt.J Chas., Esq., Merchant, . .. .. 1847 

Dyer. A K. Esq ,( Mercantile Bank) Ceylon, .. •• 1860 

Eames, R Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1855 

Earle, Dr , F. J., Civil Sugeon, Purneah, .. .. .. 1859 

Eddis„+ W. U., Esq., .1858 

Edgeworth,f Michael Pakenham, Esq., Civil service, .. 1836 

Edwards,f'The Honble. G. W. Governor of Labuan, .. 1860 
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A'l Milt fit* 

Egcrton., James, Esq., Cajah factory, I’urncah, .. 1850 

Eliot, Col. John, Artillery, Sealkote . .. .. .. 18.1!) 

Elliot J. B., Esq., Patna, .. .. .. .. .. lHol 

Elliot, J. Scott, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. . 1851 

Elliott,f W. Henry, Esq., .. . .. .. .. 1830 

Elphinston Capt. C t N. Deputy Commissioner, Jullunder,.. 18(il 

Erskine, II. C..Esq., Indigo-planter, Elambazar, l’aneegliur, 1855 
Eshanchunder Bose, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. ISIS 

E\aus, Cieorgo E.. Es(|., Curator Geological Museum, 

Calcutta, . .. .. . .. .. 185!) 

Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B .Bengal Artillery, lshapore, . 185!) 

Faddy, f Major S. I?., 3(ith N. 1., . . 1851 

Fagan, G. S., lis<|.. Barrister Supreme Court, Calcutta, .. 1855 

Fagan, Capt. W. F., Oornmt 7tli Police Bn. Dacca, .. 185!) 

Falcon, A. B., Esq, Civil service. Noncollv, .. 1858 

Fane, Edward Esq, Madras Civil service, Vizagapatam, . . 1880 

Fell, II. II, Esq , Zenianeali factory, Gluizccporc, .. . 1850 

Fergusson, William Fairlie, Es<]., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 11187 

Firmingcr, Rev. T. A. C., C'liiosurab, .. ,. 1851 

Fitzpatrick, W. Esq, Snltungunge, Uhauguipore, . 18(i0 

Fitzgerald, Capt. C. M. Dy. Commissary General, .. .. 18(10 

Fitzwilliarn, Win. Sltelfortl, Esq., Agent Mercantile Bank 

Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 185(1 

Floyd Mr. John, Farmer, Allipore . .. .. .. J8(il 

Foord.f E. B., Esq., Madras Civil service... .. .. 1853 

Forbes, Alexander, Esq., Calcutta, .. . .. 1855 

Forbes, Capf. 11. T, Supt. Nuddea Rivers, Berlmmpore, 185(i 
Forlong, James, Esq., Durhuuga. .. .. .. .. 1850 

Forlong, Capt. .1. G. 11. Inspector of Jails T. 1’. Moulmeiii ls(»l 
Forrest, Robert Esq Superintendent Dlioon ( atials, Dbera 18(11 
Forster. Coll II., C. B. Calcutta .. jy(ii 

Fraser Capt. Alexander, Bengal Engineers, Superinten¬ 
dent Alguada Reef Light House, Moulmeiu .. .. 1861 

French, Heurv, Esq., Indigo-planter,, Jessorc, .. .. 1835) 

Freie, llonblc Sir Bartlc, K. C. B. Calcutta, .. J8li0 

Frcssaugcs, J. S. Esq., Merchant, AK\ab, .. , 18(10 

Frieke, J. W. Esq Indigo Planter ChuiUli, Khamrah .. 18(11 

Fyfche, Col. A. Dpy. Cornr. Bassein, .. . 184!) 

Gale, C. W., Esq., Doora factory, Tirhoot, .. .. 185(1 

Gale, John, Esq., Pundul factory, Tiijhiof, .. .. J85!) 

Galiffc, J. F., Esq., Collector of Canal Tolls, Calcutta, J85(i 

Garden, Dr. Alexander, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Ghazeeporc, 1850 
Garnault, Ll. II. W., Executive Engineer, Miduapore, .. 185!) 

Garrett, C. B Esq., Civil service, Serampore, .. .. 18(i0 

Garstiti, Major U. M., Comdt. Assam Local Battalion, 

Debrooghur, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1850 
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Gars tin, Genl. Edward, (Engineers,) Darjeeling, .. .. 1834 

Garstin, J. W. Esq , Deputy Magistrate, Buxar, .. .. I860 

Gasper, G M., Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 184(5 

Gaussen. Major 1), Dili JRegt. N. 1. Etavvah .. 1861 

Gennoe, T. A. M., Supt. Benares Opium factory, . 

Ghazeoporc, . .. .. .. . .. .. 1859 

George, Adam, Esq., Calcutta, .. .. 1863 

Gibbon, T. M. Esq., Indigo-planter, Turcooleali factory, . . 

Tirhoot, .. .. .. .. . .. 18150 

Glinn, G. J. II., Esq., Engineer, E. I. Railway, Colgong, . 1 838 
Gloverf E. A., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 183!) 

Gobind Ghunder Dutt, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1837 

Gobind Cbunder Sen, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1830 

Gopaul haul Tagore, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, , . 1830 

Gordon, D. T., Esq., Manager jS’ilk Filatures, Surdnb, . 183'J 

Gordont Thomas, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1840 

Gouldhawke, J., Esq., Indigo-planter, Jes-ore, .. .. 1831 

Graham, Joseph, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Grant, llon’bje John Peter, Civil service, Calcutta, .. 183(5 

Grant,f James, Esq., Civil service, . .. 1837 

Grant, Thomas, Esq., Indigo-planter, Bhaugulpore, .. 1818 

Grant, (5. II.. Esq , Indigo-planter, Bhaugulpore, .. ]N59 

Grant, John Peter Esq., Junr. Civil service. .. 1HG0 

Gray, J. J., Esq, Indigo-planter, Mtilda, .. 184(5 

Gray, Capt. \V J. Bengal Artillery, Almorah, .. . 1860 

Grev, Edward, Esq., Civil service, Kishnaghnr, .. . 186'J 

Griffiths. 8. 1\, Esq , Merchant, Cal ultn, (Vice President,) 1S44 
Groto.* Arthur, Esq., Civil service, Calcutta, ( President, 1837 
Gnhhins. M. 15. Es(|< Civil service, Agra, .. .. 1842 

Guise, l)r. .1. A., Civil Surgeon, Moorshedabad, .. .. 1859 

Guise,t Lieut.-Col. John, .. .. . .. . 1859 

II4i,i., Major G. M , (comind. 4th llegt., Irr. Cavalry,) 

Nowgimg, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Hall, Janies M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Halleur, l)r. II. Professor Natural History, Presidency 

College, Calcutta, .. . .. .. .. 1860 

Ilalliday.f F. M„ Esq., C.S .1859 

Hamptoij, J. P., Esq., Indigo-planter, Commereolly. 185(5 

Ilannay. Henry E. Esq. Tea Planter, Debrooghur . 1861 

llannyngton, Lt.- Col. John C., Military Aud. General, 

Calcutta, .. .. - 1837 

Harrison, Lieutenant W. P .'Deputy Commissioner, Mergui- 1861 
Harvey, William, Esq., Civil Engineer, Indore, .. .. 1859 

llarvey,, C. F.Esq., Bengal Civil service, Backergunge, .. 1859 

Ilaughton, Capt. J. C. Supt., Port Blair, Andamans, .. 1859 

Hawkins,*+ John Abraham Francis, Esq., .. .. .. 1837 

Haworth,\William. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1851 
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Hay, J John Ogilvie, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Ilayes Dr. \V. II. Assist. Supdt. Port Blair . .. •• 1861 

Hayes Monsr. J. Governor of Clmndernagore .. .. 1861 

Healy, B. Esq., Merchant, Bimlipatam, . .. .. 185!) 

Hedger, J. F., Esq., Radakisscnporc’ vifi Katnra, .. .. 1853 

Helbertjf Lt. F. J. II., (5th Madras Cavalry,) .. .. 1835 

Ileralall Seal,* Baboo , Calcutta, .. .. . .1858 

Ilerklots, J. G. C. Esq., Silk Manufacturer, Berhainporc, . 1860 

Hewitt, J. F. K. Esq., Civil service, Bancoorah, .. . I860 

Hickey, W. lt. Gilbert, Esq., Civil Engineer, .. 1856 

Higgs, Rev. E., Debrooghnr, Upper Assam, .. .. 1853 

Ilill, James, Esq., Allahabad .. .. .. ,. 1858 

Hills,*) James, Esq., Senior, Indigo-planter, . .. 1837 

Hilson, A. II. Esq., Medical service, Gonda, Oude, . . I860 

Hitchens,f Lt., C. J , (late 5th N. I.,t .. . 1857 

llollings, Charles, Esq., Gyali, .. .. .. 1841 

Uolroydf Major Chas,, . . .. .. 1849 

Hooke, B. Esq , Civil Surgeon, Tavoy, .. .. 1860 

Hope,f Alexander, Esq , Civil service, .. .. .. 1859 

Hooper, \V. Stanley Esq Madras Civil service, Chicaoolo .. 1861 

Hopkinson, Major H. Commissioner of Assam, .. .. 1856 

llorec Mohun Sen, Baboo, Calcutta, .. . 1837 

Home ('., Esq., Civil service, Jauuporc .. .. . . 1854 

Houghton, l,t. Col. R Mu^soree, .. .. .. 1847 

Hudson, C. K., Esq., Clicrra, .. .. .. .. 1855 

Hudson, E., Esq., E. I. Railway, Calcutta, .. .. 1859 

Hurst,J II. A. Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1860 

Hutchinson, Capt. W. G. t2Sth M. N. 1.) A. C. G. 

Moulmcin, . .. .. .. .1860 

Hutchinson, Dr. R. F. Civil Surgeon, Arrali, . 1860 

Huthwaite, Col. Edward, C. B., ( Horse Arty.,) NainceTal, 1841 

Ii.bkry,) J- W. II., Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Impey, Major. Archibald, Bengal Engineers, .. 1856 

Ingram, Lieut. J. S., ( 1st European Bengal Fusiliers,) 

Assist.-<8npt. l’ogu and Arracan Mountain Road, . . 1855 

Irbj'.f Capt. L. II., H. M. 90th llegt., .. . .. 185!) 

Ishorc Persaud Naraiu Sing, Bahadoor/ Raja of Benares, . 1834 

Jackson-) A. J., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1853 

Jackson, L. S., Esq., Civil service, Kislmaghur, .. .. 185'2 

Jackson, Dr. Neville, Civil Medical OJricer, and Sub-Assist. 

Commissioner, Sumbnlpore, .. .. .. 1859 

Jackson, Elphinstone, Esq, Civil service, Midnapore, .. 1860 

Jackson. Dr. C. J. Civil Surgeon, Chuprah .. 1861 

Jalaloodeen, Prince Mahomed, Russapugla, .. .. ,1860 

Jameson,! W., Esq., M. D., Supt. II. C. Bot. Garden, 

Saharunpore, .. . .. .. .. . 1852 
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Jeukiusou, Joshua, Esq., Calcutta,.. 

Jennings, C. It., Esq., Silk Manufacturer, Itampore Haul- 
eah, 

Johnson. John, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Johnson, 1’., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Johnson, J. C. Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneah, 

Johnstone, Capt. II. C., Revenue Survey, Punjab, 
Jotendrouiohun Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. 

Joygopal Bysack, Baboo, Calcuttta, .. 

Joykissen, Mookcrjec, Baboo, Zemindar, Ooterparah, 
Judge, W. J. Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, 

Judge, Lt. C. N., Bengal Engineers, Dehree Ghat, on the 
Soane, Grand Trunk Road, 

Jungf Bahadoor, Maharajah, G. C. B. Nepal, 

Kalke Prosono Sing, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Kalee Coomar Dev, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. 

Kclnor, G. F. Esq., Bnrdwan, 

Kemp, F. B., Esq., Civil service, Baekerguugc, . 

Kemp, G. T. B. Esq. Deputy-Magistrate, Chittagong, 
Kendal, B. Esq., Civil Surgeon, Midnapore, 

Kenny, T., Esq., Indigo-planter, Salgamudea, Commcrcolly, 
Khaluch Chunder Chose, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Kilburu.t E. I). Esq., Merchant, 

Kilby, Thos. F., Esq., Jcssore, 

King. Arthur Kaye, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

King, Robert, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna, .. 
King lt. Win. Esq. 5th Bengal Police Batn. Chittagong .. 
Tviulesi<lc,f Lt -Col/ R. It., (Artillery,) 

Kissenkishorc Ghose, Baboo, Pleader Smlder court, 
Calcutta, .. 

Kistogopal Ghose Zemindar, Calcutta, 

Knowles II., Esq,, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Knox, T. J., Esq., Madras Civil service, Vizagapatam, 
Knyvctt, Lt.- Col. W. J. B. Mussooree, 

Kubberuddeen Ahmed Huzrut Shah, Sasseeram, .. 

Laing, Rev. Malcolm, S. Qhaplain of Futtyghur,.. 

Laing The Honble Samuel, Calcutta 
Lamb, Major Wm., (5lst llegt. N. I.,) Assist-Adjt.-GcnL, 
Lahore Division, 

Landale, Walter Esq., Indigo-planter, Lutteep'ore factory, 
Bhaugulpore, . f. 

Lancef C. E. Esq, Civil service. 

Lane, Major-Geul. J. T., C. B., 

Lane, T. B., Esq., Civil service, Tirhoot, . .. ; 

Lardc'ner, It. C. Esq., Ilatnal Colliery, Beerbhoom 
Larkins, T- P. Esq., Civil service, Bograh, . 


Admitted* 

1855 

’ 1848 

1856 

1846 

1860 
1852 
1858 
1858 
1852 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1857 

1858 

1858 

1856 

1859 

1858 

1852 

1857 

1860 

1859 

1858 

1850 

1861 
1817 

1853 
1853 

1852 
1858 

1851 
1861 

1860 
1801 

1847 

1851 

1858 

1851 

1855 

1861 

1853 
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Larmour, R. T., Esq., Indigo-planter, Mulnauth, via Boil- 
gong, .. .. .. .. .. 1848 

Lauder, Richard, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. I85fi 

Lautour, E F., Esq., Civil service, Patna, . .. . 1847 

Lautour, Edward, Esq., Civil service, Calcutta, .. .. 1S5L 

Lee,f II. J., Esq , .. .. .. .. Ls5l 

Lcesf Capt. W. N., L. L.. D, .. .. .. .. 18(i0 

Leonard, II. Esq., Supt. of the Mutlah, .. .. .. 1858 

Lewis, \V. T. Iloublc, Resident Councillor, Penang, .. 1840 

Liinnnd, 11. 8., Esq. ludigo-planter, Toolseah factory, 

Rhangulporc, .. .. .. .. .. 185!) 

Lillie, «).E. 8 Esq., Civil service, Ilooghly, .. .. LSfiO 

Lind, F. M., Esq , Civil service, Janupore, . .. .. 1851 

Lindsay,f l). IL, Esq., Merchant, .. 1855 

Lindsay, | Edward, James, Esq , Merchant, •• .. I8(i0 

Litthyf Lt,-Col Archibald (11. M. !)th Lancers,).. .. 1858 

Llewelyn l)r, J, II, (8th llussars)Meerut . .. . 18(il 

Lloyd, Major-Ce.nl G. W. A , C. 11 , Darjeeling, . . . . 1888 

Lloyd, Captain Malcolm Dopy Commissioner Tougu. llur- 

mah .. .. . .. 18(51 

Loch, George, Esq , Civil service, Calcutta, . 1 So2 

Loch, ,1. A., Esq., M. 1). Civil Surgeon, Mirzapoor, .. 185!) 

Login, 1 *+ Sir J. 8 , Medical service, . .. .. 1843 

Loidi G. !'., Esq , Manager Bengal Coal Company, . 1*58 

Low,f The llou'hle Major- General, J, C. 11., .. .. 185 1 

Lowe, AV. II. E--q, Civil service, Allahabad .. 1831 

Lowther.f Capt. VV. 11 , •• .. . ., IS.ili 

Lowther, :S j-Robert, Esq , Civil service, . .. 1 830 

Luehniessur Sing Bahadur, Zemindar, MozulFcrpore, Tlrlioot 1801 
Luekin, Capt. F. Pay-master, 2nd Dragoon Guards, Devra- 

JJhoon, ..... 1800 

Lumsden.t Capt. P. S , l)y Asst (Jr Mr. Genl. .. 185 1 

Lusliingtmi. Edward, Esq , Civil service, Calcutta, . . 1848 

Maccrka, R, Esq,, Commissariat Dept,, Lucknow, .. 18 id 

Macdonald, A. G , Jisq, C : vil service, Rungporc, .. 18.02 

Macdonell, Capt. A, A ,( iOth N. 1.,) I'oosa, Tirhoot, .. 1 Son 

Mackav,t It. IL, Jisq. Merchant, . .• .. .. .. 1858 

Mackenzief AV. L, Esq, . .. .. 1858 

Mackeson, Capt. F. L. 2nd in Command Meywar lilioel 

Corps, Kherwurra, via Neemuch,.. .. .. .. 18(50 

Mackey D. C , Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1854 

Mackinnon, Lieut. W. C., LI. M. 87ui Fusiliers, . .. 1858 

Mackinnon, Peter, lisq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1800 

Mackintosh,f George, G., Es(|., Civil service, .. .. 1838 

Mackintosh,f Aineas, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 184!) 

Mackintosh, Edwin, Esq., Cawnpore, . .. .. 1800 

Macpherson, W. Esq Civil Service, Mooteeharee , 18(51 
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Mac Fur lime. 1). II. Esq Merchant, Calcutta .. .. 18G1 

Maclean, A. Esq., Civil service, Kishnaghur, .. 1858 

Marlaehlan, J. E. Esq Calcutta .. .. 18(il 

Macleod, George, Esq., Rajapore Factory, Rajshahyc, .. 1858 

Macnair, | George, Esq., Indigo-planter, .. .. 1851 

Macnamara, N. C., Esq, Civil Surgeon, Tirhoot,.. .. 185!) 

Macpherson,*! - George G., Esq. .. . .. .. 183G 

Mncpherson, Major, II. T., V. C., (82 Foot,) Comg. Sirmoor 

Hides, Dcyrah l)hoon, .. .. .. .. 18G0 

Maharaj* Dheraj Matabehunder Bnhadoor, Raj all of Burd- 

wau, .. .. .. .. ; .. 1S;1G 

Maharajah of Cooch Rebar, .. .. .. .. . l85(i 

Maimvariug Capt. R. R. 6 European Regiment .. .. 18(il 

Malelms, G , Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1852 

Mulct, (). \V., Esq., Civil service, Beerbhoom, .. .. 1857 

Mangles,f J. II.. Esq , Civil service, .. 1853 

Mamekjee,* liustonijee, lisq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1837 

Manning, Capt. \V. II. Dy Inspector Gen ot Police, 

1 leisures .. . .. . .. .. 1801 

Mansing, Maharajah, Talookdar, (hide .. .. , I8(il 

Mansell, Dr. A. A., Chi! Surgeon llalasore, . .. 1851) 

Marriott Hunt, Esq., Emigration Agent, Calcutta .. 1851) 

Martin,-f Lieut. Col.'1., .. .. .. 1852 

Martin,) Simon N., Esq., Civil service, .. ,. . 1855 

MardiLt.il. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1801 

M aseyk, Henry, Esq , Neemtolla, Moorsliedabad, .. 1858 

Maseyk, .7. W., Esq., Indigo-planter, Jungyporc, . .. 1858 

Mason,f Lt. 0., Cranford, ( 48th M. N. 1 ) .. .. 1853 

Alason, Capt. Jarnoti, Darjeeling, .. .. .. 1858 

Masters ,* .1. \\., Esq., Assist.-Commissioner of Assam, 

Golah Ghat., .. .. .. 1835 

Mat hie,* Lt.- ol. James, .. .. . .. .. I83(i 

Muunsell,+ l.t. F R, Engineers, . .. . 1855 

Maxwell, David, Esq., indigo-planter, Cawnpore, . .. 1852 

Mnv,t George, Esq, Merehanl, .. .. .. .. 1857 

Me'Cullum,t 1)., Esq., Merchant, . .. .. .. 183(i 


McDoiielj't'E., Esq., Sub-l)nputy Opittni Agent, .. .. 1842 

Me Gavin Mr. .John, Merchant, Calcutta.. .. .. 180] 

McLeod, Donald Frield, Esq., Civil service, Lahore, 183(i 

McMillnu, A. L. Esq., Agriculturist, Akvah .. 1801 

McMulliu, Major, J. It. Cmng. Military Police, Gorruekpore, 1800 
Menzies, T., Esq., Merchant, Mirzapore, .. . .. 1858 

Meik, J. P. Esq , .. .. .. .. 1800 

Mercer,* G. G-, Esq,, Indigo-Planter, Futtyglmr,.. . I84(i 

Mesurier Charles B. Le Esq Resident E. I. Railway-Cbunar 1801 
Miles 1 *f Capt. C. W. .. .. .. .. .. 1857 

Miller, Edward, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Mills*! Awdrcw John Moffat, Esq., .. .. .. 1830 





XVI 


A dinit ted. 

Mills, R Esq., £. I. Railway, Howrah, .. .. 1858 

Mohr, Edward, Esq., Merchant, Arracan, . .. .. 1857 

Monckton.f H., Esq, Civil service,.. .. .. .. 1847 

Moncrieff, R. S., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Money,*tWilliam James Henry, Esq., Civil service, .. 1836 

Money, W. Esq., Barister-at-Law, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Monro James Esq. Civil Service, Chittagong, .. .. 1861 

Montgomery, The Hon’ble Sir R., C. S. Lahore, .. .. 1853 

Morgan,! R. B., Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1852 

Morrell, R., Esq., Zemindar, Backergunge, . .. .. 1853 

Morris, Dr. Thomas John, Akvab,.. .. .. .. 1859 

Morris, Frederick W. Esq., Madras Civil service, Chitter- 
pore, Gangam, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Morton, Col. William Elliot, (Bengal Engineers,) lloorkcc, 1851 
Moultrie F. R. Esq., Engineer, Bengal Collierries, Itannee- 

gunge .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 18(31. 

Mountjoy, Dr. W. J., Svlhet, . . .. .. 1852 

Mouat, f Dr. F. J., Inspeetor of Jails, L. P., .. .. 1856 

Moyne, C. Esq., Silk Filatures, Jungypore,.. .. .. I860 

Murdoch, - ! II. II. Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. 1858 

Murray, J. C., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1856 

Murray, Capt. C. Coming. Sebuudy Sappers, Darjeeling, . 1855 

Muspratt,! J. R., Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1847 

Naesmyth, J. Esq., Civil service, Hissar,.. .. .. 1852 

Nation, Capt. J. L. Comg. 9th Police Batt. Chota Nagpore, 1860 
Neembhard Capt. Wm. Deputy Comm. Jubbulpore. .. 1861 

Nicol, F. A. M, Esq., .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Nilmoney Muttyloll, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. 1838 

Nundipath Mahta Bahadoor Roy, Mozuffrepore, Tirhoot, .. 1861 

Nuthall, R. D., Esq., Assist. Supt. Kheddahs, Dccbronhur, 1858 
Nuthall, Major, W. F. Comg. Pegu-Levy, Rangoon,. .. 1860 

Oboychurn Goho, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1856 

Oliva, L. B , Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, . . .. 1857 

Oman. C. P. A., Esq , Indigo-planter, Hatowree Factory, 

Tirhoot, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Onraet., P T. Esq., Bhaugulpore, .. .• .. .. .. 1857 

Onslow,! H. P., Esq, .. .. .. 1859 

Oram, George, Esq , E. I. Railway, Sreekoond, Baliana 

Station, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1861 

Orr, Major. A. P. lloy Bareilly, Oude_> .. .. .. 1859 

Orr, Capt. A. P. W., Mussoree, .. .. .. .. I860 

Owen.f Capt. W. G., (11th Madras N. I.,; .. .. 1846 

Paixiser, Cant. C. H., Commanding 10th Bengal Cavalry, 

Gonda, Oude, ■. . ■. .. .. .. 1860 

Palmer, R. S., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1844 



xvii 

Admitted. 

Palmer, Charles,. Esq., Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1848 

Palmer, Dr. W. J., Civil Surgeon, Ghazeepore, .. .. ^ 1886 

Palmer, A. V., Esq., Civil service,' Hoogly, . 1858 

Palmer, George, Esq., Civil service, Bijnonr, .. .. 1859 

Palmer,* T. A. G, Esq., Allahabad . ■ .. .. .. 1861 

Pemberton, Lieut. R. Boileau, (Bengal Engineers) Seetapore, 

Oude, .. .. . • .. .. 1859 

Pariah, Rev. Charles, Chaplain of Moulmeia, .. .. 1856 

Parker, John, Esq., Architect, Bnrdwan, .. . .. I860 

Parker, James Esq., Superintendent Ganges Canal. Meerut.. 1861 

Parry. John, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1856 

Parsons, Major-Genl. James, C. B , Almorah, .. .. 1838 

Paterson, C. Esq., Indigo-planter, Colgong, .. .. 1658 

Paul, G, C., Esq, Barrister-at-law, Calcutta, .. •• 1856 

Payne, D.r A. J., Medical service, Calcutta, .. .. 1850 

Payter G. R. Esq. Indigo Planter, Dinajepore .. .. 1861 

'Peacock, the Honorable Sir Barnes,Chief Justice, Supreme- 

Court, Calcutta, .. .. 1852 

Peary Chand Mittra, Baboo, Secretary Public Library, Cal¬ 
cutta, ( Vice-President,) .. .. 1847 

Peppc, T. F. Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Betiah, .. i860 

Pepper, G. Esq, Civil service, Noacolly, .. .. .. 1860 

Pereira, L. S. B. Esq., Asst. Engineer, Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

Pukour, vid Jiingepore. . .. .. .. .. 1859 

Perkins, Dr. R. H., Civil Surgeon and Asst. Salt Agent, 

Hidgelee, .. .. .. .. . .. 1859 

Perrin, Monsieur, J. Silk Filature, Berhampore, .. .. 1859 

Pertap Chunder Sing,** Bahadoor, Rajah, Zemindar, Pak- 
para, .. v . .. .. .. 1 .. .. 1847 

Peskett, William, Esq., M. D. Civil Surgeon, .. .. 1856 

Peterson, A. T. T., Esq., Barrister, Supreme Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Phayre, Col. A. P., Commissioner of Pegu,.. .. .. 1841 

Philiippe, Clement, Esq., Indigo-jplanter, Balacole, Pubna, . 1851 

Phillips, James, Esq., Indigo-planter, Dhoolorry Factory, 

Pubna, .1858 

Pigou, Arthur, Esq., Civil service, Berhampore,.... .. 1860 

Pinbeiro, J. A., Esq., Thaneysur, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Pinto, T. HI Esq., Gowhatty .. 1861 

Pogose, J. G. N., Esq.. Zemindar, Dacca, .. .. .. 1856 

Potiok, Lieut. F. T., (Madras Army) 'Executive Engineer, 
Tonghoo, Burmah,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1860- 

Pollock, Capt. H. T. Indian Army Calcutta .. .. 1861' 

Poornachunder Morkerjee, Baboo, Attorney at Law, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. - • '• a . . ...a aa 1861 

Pottit Pabun pea, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1847 

Power, Capt, E. H., Dy-Judge-Advocate-Geril., Rangoon,.. 1856 

Power, John Esq., Civil service, Moradabnd ,. . . 1861 








xv m 


Admitted* 


Prankissen Mookerjee, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 1858 

Preonauth Sett, Baboo, Calcutta, . .. .. .. 1852 

Prestwieh, E., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1858 

Pringle, Dr. R. Civil Surgeon, Cuttack, .. .. .. 1859 

Pringle, W. H. Esq , Superintendent Coal. Depot, Ornpta vid 

Moisraka, .. .. .. ., i860 

Prinsep, li. T., Esq., Civil service, Howrah, .. 1858 

Prinsep, J. H., Esq., Civil service, Sealkote, .. .. 1851 

Prosonnonarain Deb,* Bahadoor Roy, Dcwan of His High¬ 
ness the Nawab of Moorshedabad, .. 1859 

Prosomionath Roy, Rajah, Zemindar, Digaputi, Nattore, .. 1851 

Prosono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1833 

Puddumlochun Mumlul, Baboo, Balasore, . .. .. 1857 

Pughe, Major J., U. Commt. 1st Police Battn. .. 1859 

Quinton, J. W., Esq., Civil service, Bulleah, Ghazeepore, .. i860 

Raban, Major. II. Comdt. 4t.h Bengal Police Battn, .. 1858 

Rainier, Brigr. D., II. M. 98th Foot, Allahabad, .. .. I860 

Rajkissen Mookerjea,* Baboo, Landholder, Ooterparali, .. 1836 

Ranianauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1842 

Ramanytnohun Chowdry, Baboo, Zemindar, Rungpore, .. 1861 

Ramapersaud Roy, Baboo, Calcutta,.. .. . .. 1848 

Ramgopal Ghose, Baboo, Calcutta, .. •• .. .. 1840 

Ramkissen Doss, Baboo, Calcutta, .. .. .. .. 1858 

Ramnarain Mookerjea, Baboo, Zemindar, Jonaye, .. .. 1858 

Ramsay, Col. George, Resident at Nepal, .. .. .. 1855 

Rho of Bedla,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Read, Capt. II. E., (late 50th N I.) Roorkde, . .. 1860 

Reade, C. W., Esq., Madras Civil service, .. .. . 1859 

Reid, H. M., Esq., Civil service, Dacca, .. .. .. 1857 

Reid, Lieut., Col., David, Artillery, .. .. .. 1851 

Reid, F., Esq., Siipt. of Irrigation, Rohilkund,. .. .. 1858 

Reiiy, J. H. Esq., Dacoity Commissioner, Hooghlv, .. 1861 

Richard,,*! J., Esq., Merchant, .. . .. .. 1834 

Richardson,! R. J. Esq., Civil service. .. .. 1859 

Riddell, Col. C J. B., C. B , Royal Artillery.1858 

Riddellf H. B., Esq., Civil service, . .. .. .. 1855 

Righy, Lt.-Col. Henry, (Engineers,) Lahore, .. .. 1852 

Ripley, Major F. W., Asst-Commissioner of Arracan, Kyouk 
Phyoo, .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

Ritchie, the Honble. W. Advocate-General, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Roberts, J. B., Esq., H. M. Coroner for Calcutta, .. .. 1858 

Robinson, S. H., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. .. 1854 

Robinson, T. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,.1848 

Rogers, Archibald, Esq. Solicitor, Calcutta,.. .. .. 186 

Rogers ;f George, Esq., Solicitor, .. .. _ .. 1858 

Roghb, A. W., Esq., Merchant, Akyab,.1859 

Rotne.f James, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1859 



xix 

Admitted. 

Roquet, V. Esq., Indigo-planter, Moharajgunge Factory, 
Azimghur,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1860 

Hose, Henry, Esq., Civil service, Chaproh, .. .. ' 1846 

Rose, W. Grant, Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, ( Vice President,) 1837 
Rose, Richard, Esq.,.. .. .. .. .. .. 1860 

Ross, Alexander, Esq., Civil service, Agra,.. .. .. 1858 

Ross,(- J. G., Esq., .. . .. .. . 1862 

Ross, It. F., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1855 

Ross, Lieut. D. Artjt. 1st Assam Battalion, Debrooghur, 1858 
Ross, Andrew Esq , C. S. Azimghur, .. .. 1859 

Row', Capt. W. S. (33rd N. I.,) Ilazareebaugh, .. .. 1854 

Rowlatt, Capt. E. A., Principal Assist-Commr. of Assam, 1855 
Ruffeeoodeen, Prince Mahomed, Russapuglah, near Tally- 
gunge, . .. .. .. .. .. .. 1851 

Rummnnauth Gossain, Zemindar, Serampore, .. .. 1857 

Russel, A. E., Esq., Civil service, Berharnporc, .. .. 1847 

Russel, It. H.. Esq., Civil service, Burrisaul, .. .. 1855 

Riixton, G. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1861 

Ryder, Lt. C. 1)., 2nd Gwalior Infy, Jhausec, .. .. 1858 

Sagk, | Major Gcul W. .. . .. .. .. 1845 

Sagore Duit, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1850 

Salmon, Capt. W. T. Secretary India General Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, Calcutta . .. .. .. .. 1861' 

Sanders, Col. Arthur, Dinapore, .. .. .. .. 1859 

Sandes, Fulkner ('. Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, . .. 1S55 

Sandes,+ M. F., Esq., .. .. 1851 

Sandys, J. U., Esq., Allahabad, .. .. .. 1855 

Sapte, t Brand, Esq ^ Civil service, . . .. .. 1851 

Saubolle, C. A., Esq., Nopara, Kishnaghur, .. .. 1857 

Saunders,f John O’Brien, Esq., .. .. .. .. 1856 

Savi,+ John Robert, lisq., Indigo.planter, . . .. .. 1836 

Savi, Thomas, Esq., Indigo-planter, Kishnughnr, .. .. 1851 

Sawers, A. S. Esq., Indigo Planter, Culna .. .. .. 1861 

Schalch, Vernon, Esq., Civil service, Jessore, .. .. 1859 

Schiller, F., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1854 

Schilling, G., Esq., Talookdar, Luckutipore, Oude, .. 18G0 

Sconce, Archibald, Esq., Civil service, .. .. .. 1839 

Scott, Dr. D., Medical service, Allahabad . .. .. 1852 

Scott, Lieut. J. F. ()., Adjt. Sylhet Light Infy. Oherra, <• 1858 

Scott, Lieut. Col. E. YV., Inspector Genl. of Ordnance, 
Calcutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1859 

Secretary for the time bciug, ’Artillery Head Quarter Mess , 1858 

Secretary Public Garden, Lucknow, .. ... .. 1858 

Secretary Local Fund Committee, Goorgaon, .. .. 1860 

Secretary Public Garden, Cawnpore, .. .. .. 1860 

Secretary Public Garden, Monghyr, .. .. .. 1853 

Secretary Local Committee, Allahabad, .. .. .. 1851 




Admitted . 


Secretary Local Committee, Mynporee, 

Secretary Horticultural Garden, Etawah, •• 

Secretary Public Garden, Banda, 

Secy. Local Fund Committe, Umritsur, 

Seey. Local Committee, Hummeerpore, 

8ecy. Local Fund Committee, Ferozepore, 

Secy. Landholder’s Society, Rungpore, 

Setou-Karr,+ W. S., Esq., Civil service, 

Seymour, S. F., Esq., Calcutta, . 

Shakespear, A. Esq., Civil service, Benares, 

Sham Churn Mullick, Baboo, Calcutta, 

Shamachurn Law, Baboo Merchant, Calcutta, 

Shamchand Mittra, Baboo, Merchant, Calcutta, 

Sharpe, the Rev. James, Chaplain, Mussooree, 

Shawe.t M., Esq., Civil service, 

Shearin, E.. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Sherer, Capt. J. F., Deputy Superintendent of Cachar 

Sheridan, A. J. R., Esq., M. D., Soory,. 

Sherriff, W., Esq., Jorrada, Jessore. 

Shib Chunder Deb, Buboo, Deputy-Collector, Calcutta, ( Vice 
President,) 

Shillingford, Jos., Esq., Indigo-planter, Purneah, 

Shore, R, N. Esq., Civil service, Cuttack .. 

' Simson, James, Esq., Civil service, Allahabad, 

Simson, D., Esq., Civil service, Bairatch, Oude, 

Skinner, A., Esq., Hansi, . . . 

Skinner, C. B., Esq., Civil service, Jessore, 

Skinner, Lieut. R. M., (56th, N. I.) Adjutant Ramghur 
Irr. Cav. Dorundah, 

Slade, James, Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhoot, 

Smith, Adam Hume, Esq , Indigo-planter, Jessore, 

Smith, George, Esq., Indigo-planter, Tirhoot, 

Smith, J. White, Esq , Indigo planter, Kattullee, Kishna- 


ghur, 

Smith, Lt. Col. E., Fleetwood, Supdt. 


Keddah Establish¬ 


ment, Dacca, .. .. .. .. • 

Smith,f Rev. Thomas, of the Free Church Institution, .. 
Smith, J. Gow, Esq , Indigo-planter, Ruttenpore Facto¬ 
ry, Kishnaghur, .. .. . .. 

8mith, R, H., Esq , Principal Sudder Ameen, Benares, ; 
Smith, James, Esq , Nizamabad Factory, Azimghur, 

Smyth,t Capt. J, H., ( Artillery,) 

Sonatun Bvsack, Baboo, Calcutta, . . 

Soorauth Nauth Mullick, Baboo, Zemindar, Ishera, 

W . Esq., Civil Engineer, 

Robert, Esq., Agriculturist, Golali Ghat, Upper 

Dr. John, 3rd Seikh Ifcfy. 


1850 

1856 
1855 
1859 
1859 
1861 
1861 

1859 

1853 

1860 

1857 

1855 

1854 
1843 
1842 

1856 
1861 
1860 
1859 

1847 

1853 
1861 
1856 

1854 

1854 

1856 

1859 

1855 

1857 

1858 

1854 

1852 

1857 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1851 

1858 
1858 
1860 

1855 
1860 





XX l 


Admitted. 

Sreekissen Sing, Babou, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1835 

Staig, Charles S , Esq , Supt. E. I., Coal Company, Ran- 

neegunge, .. . » 1859 

Stalkartt,£ William, Esq, Merchant, .. .. 1845 

Stalkartt, John Esq., Indigo Planter Sctulpore Factory, 

Chuprak, .. .. .. .. . ..1861 

Stainforth, Lieut. R Police Corps, Gonda, Oude, .. .. I860 

Stanton, Capt. F. S , (Engineers,) Calcutta, .. .. 1857 

Steel, Donald, Esq., Eastern Cachar Tea Company, .. 1861 

Steer, Charles, Esq, Civil service, Calcutta,.. .. .. 1853 

Stephen, J., Esq., Dacca, .. .. .. .. .. 1855 

Sterndalef R. A. Esq., .. .. •• .. .. 1859 

Sterndale, W. C., Esq., Mirzapore,.. .. .. 1856 

Stevenson.*! William, Esq., Junior, M. D., .. .. 1834 

Stewart, C, B., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1854 

Stewart, Wm , McAdam, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. 1851 

Stewart, W. M , Esq , Dulsing Serai, Tirhoot, .. 1859 

Stewart, Capt. John, Depy. Comr. of Ordnance, Cawnpore, . 1860 

Stewart Stair A. Esq , Civil Engineer, Bougong, 1861 

Story, Major-General, F P, C. B., Cawnpore, .. .. 1854 

Strachey.f Lt.-Col. It., (Engineers,) .. .. .. 1857 

Stuart,f James, Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1847 

Swaine, C Esq., Indigo-planter, Contai, Tirhoot, .. .. I860 

SumboDautli Pundit, Baboo, Pleader, Sudder Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1853 

Sutnhoo Chunder Roy, Chowdory, Zemindar, Rungpore, 1860 
Sutherland, Charles J., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,.. .. 1838 

Sutherland, Dr. John, Civil Surgeon, Patna, .. .. 1859 

Sutherland, H. C., Esq., Civil service, Dacca, .. . . I860 

Sutish Chunder R6y, Bahadoor, Moharajah of Nuddea, 

Kishnaghur, .. .. .. .. .. 1857 

Suttoshurn Ghosal, Bahadoor, Calcutta, .. .. • • 1856 

Swinden, T. G., Esq., Calcutta, .. .. 1855 

Swinhoe, William, Esq., Attorney, Calcutta, .. 1859 

Syed Ahmed Ally, Nawab, Calcutta, .. .. 1861 

Tavler W. Esq., Patna, .. .. 1853 

Taylor, G. B., Esq., Benares, .. •• 1858 

Taylor, W. C., Esq., Asevtst-Conir., Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

Nya-Doomka, .. .. .. ,. 1858 

Taylor, Villiers Esq., Civil service, Bancorrah, .. i860 

Teil.f Thos., Esq., Merchant, ■■ .. 1855 

Terry, W., Esq., Indigo-planter, Midnapore, .. . 1846 

Thelwall, Major. J. B., C. ‘B. Com. 9th Punjab Infantry, 

Fyzabad .. .. .. .. ...... 1851 

Thomas, R. M., Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta, - .. .. 1849 

Thomas, Col. Charles Thynne, Dehra-Doon, .. .. 1858 

Thontason,f Lieut. C. S., H. M. Bengal Engineers, .. I860 




xxix 


Thompson Capt. E., Deputy-Com Seetapore, Oude, 
Thomson,f Thomas, Esq., M. D., Supt. Royal Bot. Garden, 
Calcutta, 

Thompson Mr. A. B. F. Merchant, Calcutta 
Thomson, William, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Thomson, William, Esq., Superintending-Surgeon, Dacca,.. 
Tickcll, Capt. J. Cantonment magistrate, Delhi 
Toogood, Octavius Esq, Civil service, Cuttack 
Townsend,t M, W., Esq., 

Travers, Lt. Col. J., Sehore, ... 

Trevor, Edward Tayler, Esq., Civil service, Bauleah, 

Tripp, II. D., Esq., Indigo-planter, Salgumudea, Comraer- 

Colly, . 

Trotter, T. C., Esq., Civil service, Patua, 

Tucker,f Henry Carre. Esq., Civil service, 

Tucker,f W. T., Esq., Civil service, 

Tucker, W. H. Esq. Civil service, Allahabod 
Tulloh, Capt. R. H. Executive Engineer, Azimghur, 

Tulloh, Capt. J. S. Artillery, Jullundur 
Turnbull, C. S., Esq., Silk manufacturer, Ghuttal 
Turnbull, G. D., Esq., Civil service, Meerut, 

Turnbull, Lieut.-Col. A. D., ( Bengal Engineers,) Supdt... 

Genl. of Irrigation, N. W. P., Roorkee, 

Turner,Thos. Jacob, Esq., Civil service, 

Twynam, Lt. E. J. L., Executive Officer, Arracan, Akyab, 

• 

Vardf.n, A. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta. 

Vertue.t Lieut. J. S., ( Madras Engineers,) 

Vetch,f Col. II., Assam ... 

Vincent, Capt. F. F., 16th Rcgt. N. I. Shangai, China, .. 
Vincent, E. L-, Esq., Civil Engineer, Mongliyr, 

Vizianngram, His Highness the Kajali of, 

Vos, J. M., Esq., Assessor of House Tax, Calcutta, 

Wagentrieber, W., Esq., Tea-planter, Debroghur, 

Walker. Alexander, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 

Walker, G. A., Esq., Tea Planter, Chincooree Tea Gardens, 
Cachar, 

Wallis,f J. J., Esq., Merchant, 

Walters,*+ Henry, Esq., 

Ward, J. D., Esq., Civil service, Chittagong, 

Warner, J. E., Esq., Indigo-planter, Kishnaghur, .. 

Warwick,t B., Esq., Merchant, .. ' 

Waterfield, E., Esq., Cvil service, lialasore, 

Watson,t Hartly, Esq., C. E., 

Watson,f John, Esq.,' Merchant, 

Wauchope. S., Esq , Civil service, Calcutta, 

Wavell,f Wm. Esq., Civil service, .. 


Admitted. 

1859 

1855 
1861 
1848 

1859 
1861 
1861 

1858 

1850 
1844 

1852 

1856 
1837 

1855 
1861 

1860 

1861 

1859 

1853 

1851 
1836 

1856 

1851 
1859 
1842 
1859 
1869 
1847 

1847 

1857 

1855 

1861 

1856 
1836 

1857 
1856 
1849 
1846 

1858 

1852 

1848 

1859 




XJL'lri 

Admitted 

Weld, Capt. George, Chunar, .. .. .. .. 1861 

Wemyss, Sir John, Bart., Berhampore, .. .. .. 1859 

Weskins, Charles, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. • 1854 

West, C II , Esq, Merchant, Lahore, .. .. 1850 

Whampoa, Mr., Merchant, Singapore, .. .. .. 1850 

Whinfield, E. H., Esq., Civil service, Gya, .. .. 1860 

Whitney, W. M., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, 1860 

W'ienhoit, W., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. ., 1848 

Weinholt, John Esq , Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1859 

Wight.,*+ Robert, Esq., M. I)., . . .. .. .. 1836 

Wilcox Lt. E. It. C., Cantonmemt Magistrate, Lucknow .. 1861 

Williams Capt. E. C. S. Bengal Engineers, Roorkee, .. 1861 

Williams, Fleetwood, Esq., Civil service Meerut, . . .. 1840 

Willintnson, Lieut. James, Commandant 18th liegt. Punjab, 

N. I., Moradabnd, .. .. .. .. .. 1849 

W'illiamson, Goo., Esq., Cumamara Tea Factory, Jorehaut, 

Assam, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1858 

W'illiamson, George, Esq., Junior, Jorehaut, Upper Assam, I860 
Williams, J. Esq , Meevwar Agency, Necmueh, .. .. 1859 

Willis, Joseph, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1827 

W'illock.f II D., Esq., Civil service, .. .. 1855 

Wilmot. C. W., Esq , Assist. Commissioner, Sonthal Pur- 

gunnahs, Pakour md .lungypore, . .. .. .. 1859 

Wilson, A., G., Esq., Deputy-Magistrate, Burhee,.. .. 1847 

W'ilson, Thomas, Esq., Deputy Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, 1848 
W’ilson, Charles Esq., Civil Surgeon, Roorkee, . •• 18G0 

Wilson, Major, II. M., Comg. Hill Rangers, Bhaugnlpore, 1860 
Wilson, J. F. E., Esq., District Engineer, E. 1., Railway, 

Soorool, .. .. .. .. .. .. .. I860 

W'ilson, Charles, H.; Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, . .. 1860 

Wilsone, C. M. Esq., Munglepore, . .. . .. 1853 

Wingrove.t E, Esq., Merchant, .. .. .. .. 1846 

Wingrove.f G W'., Esq., Merchant, .. .. 1856 

Wingfield, + C. J., Esq., Civil service, . .. 1855 

Wintle, Charles F., Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Futteh- 

pore, .. .. .. 1859 

Wintle, Capt. E. H. C., lnte 61 st Regiment N. I., Cal¬ 
cutta, .. .. . .. 1860 

Wood, C. B. Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. .. 1856 

Wood, J. N. T., Esq., Merchant, Calcutta, .. .. 1854 

Wood, R. A., Esq., Tea-planter, Cachar, .. .. .. 1858 

Woodcock Capt. (Bombay Army,) District Supt. of Oude 

Police, Gonda, .. ••. .• .. .. 1860 

W'orslev, J. T., Esq , Deputy-Magistrate, Nowada, .. 185.9 

Wray/f G. O., Esq, . .. .. .. .. .. 1857 

Wright, II., Esq., Shahpore, Punjab, .. .. .. 1854 

Wroughton, Capt. H. R. Sub-Ass. Commissary General 

M&ean Meer .. .. ., .. .. .. 1861 





XXIV 


Admitted, 

Wyatt, G. N., Esq., Indigo-planter, Peeprah, Mootebary,.. I860 

Wylie, Macleod, Esq , Secy, to the Legislative Council, 

Calcutta,. 1844 




UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY FOR LIVES, 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 

Confirmed by Special Act of Parliament 0, William IV. Chap. 64. 

Invested Capital Seventy-five of Rupees, of which 
One-half is Held by the Indian Branch. 


LONDON OFFICE, NO. 1. KING WILLIAM STREET. 
Secretary,—hi. E- Impey, Esq. 


Indian iiranrf). 

DIRECTORS, CALCUTTA: 

William H. Smoblt, Esq. i Claud H. Brown, Esq. 

John Nuit Bullen, Esq. | J. Scott Elliot, Esq. 

Charles Swinton IIogo. Esq. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR AT ALLAHABAD: 

Cecil Stephenson, Esq. 


PHYSICIANS.) 

Allan Webb, Esq., m. d. 


MADRAS AOENTS. . 

Messrs. Bainbhidge, Byard 
Gaib & Co. 


I AOENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

1 Messrs. Braddon & Co. 

BOMBAY AOENTS. 

Messrs. Leckif. ft Co. 


The marked success which has' for upwards of twenty-five years attended the 
operations of this Socioty, justifies the Directors in calling tho attention of 
the public to the following advantages held out to all classes desirous of effect¬ 
ing Assurances on Lives. 
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1st The Insured in the Society have a most satisfactory guarantee for the 
settlement of claims in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely sub¬ 
scribed, but actually invested, amounting to £7,50,000, of which one-half is 
held by the Indian Branch, and immediately available, being an amount 
greatly in excess of the Capital of any similar Society in India. 

2nd. Avoiding hazardous competition the Directors of the Universal have 
adopted Tables of Premium constructed with the utmost care. The rates for 
India were originally prepared from the most comprehensive data, exclusively 
obtained by this Society from the records of the India House, and these rates 
have recently been carefully investigated by two of the most eminent Actu¬ 
aries in London {vis Messrs. Peter Hardy and Charles Jellicoe) and the 
result, after a laborious enquiry, has established the fact, that the prosent 
Indian rates are as moderate, with reference to the risk incurred, as is con¬ 
sistent with perfect security to the Assured, and to a Society which returns 
to them three-fourths of its profits. 

3rd. Assurances may be effected for whole life either on a scale entitling 
the assured to participate in the profits of the Society, or at a lower rate of 
premium without such participation. Also for short periods from one to 
seven years, on very moderate terms. 

ith' The profits are ascertained each year ,and declared on the second 
Wednesday in May, when all those insured on the profit scale who have 
paid six annual premiums on their policies are entitled to participate 
therein. 

5th. One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is 
divided between the Polioy-holders and Shareholders—three-fourths or seventy. 
Jive per cent to the former, and oue-fourth to the latter. The remaining four- 
fifths are sot apart to enter into the average of the succeeding years, and 
thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies 

Slh. The Assured have the option of appropriating their profits to the 
immediate reduction of their premiums, or as a bonus to be added to tlio sum 
assured. 

Ith. The practice of an annual division “ distributes the profits with more 
regularity and justice than any other,” and is in many respects preferable to 
triennial, or other modes of division. 

8th. The first division of profits took place in 1H40 ; the annual reduction 
of premium has averaged 44 per cent, and notwithstanding .the extraordinary 
claims consequent upon the Indian mutiny, a redaction of 4o per cent was 
declared at the last Annual Ueucral Meeting on all Policies entitled to par¬ 
ticipate—dated prior t6 the 8th May 1855. * 

9th. It is most important that all intending Assurers should consider well 
not only the rate of premium primarily charged, but also the percentage of 
profits actually granted {annually by this Office) in redaction oi such pre¬ 
mium. 
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10<A. The following is an extract of the Bates of Premium for an Assurance 
of Company’s Rupees One Thousand 

CIVIL 




Thiiee Years. I 

Five Years. 

Seven Years. 
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Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 
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20 


5 8 

11 0 

5 8 

11 8 

5 12 

12 0 

6 0 

30 

13 8 

6 12 

14 0 

7 0 

14 0 

7 0 

14 8 

7 4 


16 0 


16 0 

8 0 

16 0 

8 0 

16 8 

8 4 


19 0 

9 8 

20 0 J 

10 0 

20 0 

' 10 0 

21 8 

10 12 


MILITARY. 
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Rs. As. 

Rs.As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

| Rs. As. 

20 


m3 

13 8 

6 12 

14 0 

7 0 

14 

0 

7 0 

30 

16 0 

BH 

16 0 

‘.8 0 

16 8 

8 4 

17 

0 

8 8 

40 

19 8 

9 12 

20 0 

10 0 


10 0 

20 

0 

10 0 

50 

22 8 

11 4 

23 0 

11 8 


11 12 

i 

24 

0 

12 0 


Intermediate Ages in Proportion. 
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Following is an extract of WHOLE LIFE rates. 


CIVIL. 


Age. 

With Profits. 

Without Profits. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 


Bs. As. 

Ba. As. 

Its. As. 

Bs. As. 

20 

21 0 

10 8 

10 0 

8 0 

30 

24 0 

12 0 

10 8 

0 12 

40 

20 8 

14 12 

24 8 

12 4 

50 

37 0 

1 

18 8 

i 

31 0 

IS 8 


MILITARY OR NAVAL. 



With Profits. 

Without Profits. 

Annual English 
Rates. 

Age. 






| 

| 


Half-year 

>* 

3 

M 

TT 

V 

I 

c* 


1 



Bs. As. 

1 

Its. As. 

Its. Ah. 

Bs. As. 

£. 

3. 

i 

rf. 

20 

23 8 

11 12 

18 0 

0 0 

1 

18 

8 

30 

27 0 

13 8 

22 8 

II 4 

2 

8 

10 

40 

31 8 ! 

IS 12 

20 8 

.13 4 

3 

3 

0 
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50 

38 8 j 

1 

10 4 

32 0 

16 O 

4 

S 
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llth. On return of an Insurer to Europe, hither for a temporary or perma¬ 
nent residence, and without reference to the state of health, subject however to 
written-notice being given at the London Office, the Premium is reduced to the 
English rate, corresponding with the age when the Assurance was originally effect¬ 
ed; and in the ease of participating Policies, the profits are allowed tn the 
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English rale of Premium, whereby Indian Assurers can continue their Policies 
in England on moat favorable terms. When parties assured at the Indian 
rates return to England, they are required to give notice in writing of their 
arrival, at the offico in London : and in no case will their premium be reduced 
to llie English rates, until they next fell due, after the receipt'of such written 
notice. 

12 IA. Military Officers holding Civil appointments are allowed to subscribe 
at the Civil rate of premium, on notice being given to the Agents of the Society. 

13th. Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, and 
on certain conditions monthly, and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such pay¬ 
ments, and claims are paid, should death occur with in that period. Policies 
can be revived within three months after the premium has'bccome due on 
proof of health and payment of fine, and within six months at the discretion 
of the Board. 

14th. Policies for the whole term of life, which have been in force for thu 
full period of five years, will tie purchased by the Society, or loans granted 
thorenn to the extent of two-thirds of their estimated value. 

lUth. Medical referees arc remunerated by the Society by a fee of Sixteen 
Rupees on proposals for assurances not under Co.'s Rs. 2,E>00 but for any 
less sum—the fee to be settled by the applicant. 

16tA. At the period of the laHt animal Valuation, tlio Assets of the Society 
wcrc ascertained to be upwards £7,13,000. The amount of Policios in force 
about £2,200,000, and the annual Income upwards of £120,000. 

Tables of Kates, FormB, and instructions for effecting A ssurances, can bn 
obtained on application to the Secretaries in Calcttta, or to the Local Direc¬ 
tor at Allahabad, or to Messrs. J. Stowell and Co., Agra. Messrs Peake Allen 
and Co., Simla, Lahore, and Umballa, Mr. G. Ludiam, Meerut, and Mr. G. W. 
Marshall, Delhi. 

Bit ADDON AND CO. 

Cai.cutta, No. 14, Strand, Agents and Secretaries. 

Mag, 1862. 



Indian Rate* of the Universal Life Assurance Society. 

TABLE No. X.-CIVIL. 

Annual Premium required for the Assurance of 1,000 Rs. for periods from One to Seven 
Years, on the Lives of Persons in the Civil Service and others not exposed to the hazards of 
Military and Maritime occupations without participation in the Profits of the Society. 


































Indian Rates of the Universal Life Assurance Society. 

TABLE No. 2 —MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of 1,000 Ks. for periods from One to Seven 
years, on tbe Lives of Persons exposed to the hazards of Military and Maritime occupations, 
without participation in the Profits of the Society. 


Age. 

One 

year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Six 

years 

Seven 

years. 

Ago 

18 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

18 

19 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

19 

20 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

20 

21 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

21 

22 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

22 

23 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

23 

24 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

24 

: 25 

28- 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

-25 

26 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 j 

32 

32 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 , 

32 

32 

27 

28 

30 . 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

29 

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

34 

34 

30 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

34 

35 

35 

31 

32 

32 

33 

34 

34 

34 

36 

36 

32 

33 

33 

34 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

33 

34 

34 

35 

36 

36 

36 

36 

37 

34 

! 35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

35 

j 3G 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

38 

88 

36 

37 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

39 

39 

37 

3$ 

37 

38 

38 

38 

39 

39 

40 

38 

3!) 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 • 

39 

4(1 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

1 41 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

42 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

| 43 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

42 

43 

43 

i 44 

41 

41 

41 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

: 45 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

44 

44 

45 

1 46 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

46 

' 47 

43 

44, 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

47 

; 48 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

48 

! 49 

44 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

45 

46 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

50 

01 

46 

47 

47 

48 

48 

48 

49 

51 

62 

47 

4S 

48 

48 

49 

50 

50 

62 

53 

48 

4:1 

49 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

49 

49 

50 

61 

51 

52 

52 

54 

55 

50 

51 

51 

52 

52 

53 

03 

55 

56 

51 

52 

52 

53 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

52 

53 

63 

54 

55 

56 

56 

57 

58 

53 

54 

55 

56 

56 

57 

58 

58 

59 

54 

55 


57 

68 

60 

60 

69 

60 

56 

56 

57 

59 

60 

62 

64 

60 

61 

57 

58 

69 

60 

63 

65 

68 

61 

62 

60 

60 

61 

64 

66 

69 

73 

62 

63 

62 

64 

65 

68 

69 

75 

80 

63 

64 

6G 

68 

70- 

72 

74 

80 

87 

64 

65 

71 

73 

76 

78 

80 

87 

94 

65 


##* Premiums are received in half-yearly or quarterly payments Jor the convenience of the 
but tn case of lapse the full premium of the current year will be charged . 

Table No. *, Example.- A person aged iJU. may, by paying 32 Kb secure 1,000 Its. to 
his representatives, ifIns death ahou Id occur within one year; it within Arc years by paying 
33 Rs. annually, and if within seven years by paying 34 Its. per annum. 




UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SBCIETV. 

WHOLE LIFE. 


Aid 

CIVIL. 

| MILITARY AND 
| NAVAL. 

1 ENGLISH RATES. 
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for the whole of life, without partici¬ 
pation in ptofits. 

Inserted as a guide to persons insur¬ 
ed in India under Tables Nos. 5 and 6. 

18 

41 

31 

45 

34 

1 17 2 

1 13 6 

18 

19 

42 

32 

46 

35 

1 17 11 

1 14 2 

19 

20 

42 

32 

47 

36 

1 IB 8 

1 14 10 

20 

21 

43 

33 

48 

37 

1 19 6 

1 15 7 

21 

22 

43 

34 

49 

38 

2 0 5 

1 16 5 

22 

23 

44 

35 

49 

39 

2 1 4 

1 17 3 

23 

24 

44 

36 

50 

40 

2 2 3 

1 18 1 

24 

25 

45 

36 

51 

41 

2 3 3 

1 19 0 

25 

26 

46 

37 

51 

42 

2 4 4 

1 19 11 

26 

27 

46 

38 

52 

43 

2 5 5 

2 0 11 

27 

28 

47 

38 

53 

44 

2 6 7 

2 2 0 

28 

2.9 

48 

• 39 

54 

45 

2 7 8 

2 2 11 

29 

30 

48 

3.9 

64 

45 

2 8 10 

2 4 0 

30 

31 

49 

40 

55 

46 

2 9 11 

2 5 0 

31 

32 

50 

41 

5G 

46 

2 11 0 

2 5 11 

32 

33 

51 

42 

57 

47 

2 12 3 

2 7 1 

33 

34 

52 

43 

58 

47 

2 13 7 

2 8 3 

34 

35 

53 

43 

58 

47 

2 14 11 

2 9 6 

35 

36 

54 

45 

59 

49 

2 16 5 

2 10 10 

36 

37 

55 

46 

60 

50 

2 18 0 

2 12 3 

37 

38 

56 

47 

61 

51 

2 19 7 

2 13 8 

38 

39 

58 

48 

62 

52 

3 1 3 

2 15 2 

39 

40 

59 

49 

63 

53 

3 3 0 

2 16 9 

40 

41 

60 

51 

64 

54 

3 4 9 

2 18 4 

41 

42 

62 

52 

65 

55 

3 6 6 

2 19 11 

42 

43 

63 

53 

66 

56 

3 8 3 

3 1 6 

43 

44 

65 

54 

68 

57 

3 10 2 

3 3 2 

44 

45 

66 

65 

69 

58 

3 12 2 

3 5 0 

45 

46 

67 

67 

70 

60 

3 14 b 

3 7 0 

46 

47 

69 

58 

72 

61 

3 16 9 

3 9 1 

47 

48 

70 

60 

73 

62 

3 19 4 

3 11 5 

43 

49 

72 

61 

75 

63 

4 2 3 

3 14 1 

49 

SO 

74 

62 

77 

64 

4 5 6 

3 17 0 

,60 

51 

76 

65 

79 

67 

4 9 1 

4 0 3 

52 

52 

79 

68 

81 

70 

4 12 10 

4 3 7 

52 

53 

81 

71 

83 

73 

4 16 11 

4 7 3 

53 

54 

84 

74 

86 

76 

5 1 2 

4 11 1 

54 

55 

87 

76 

89 

78 

5 6 10 

4 10 3 

55 

56 

89 

79 

91 

Si 

6 1ft 10 

4 19 9 

56 

57 

92 

81 

94 

83 

5 16 2 

5 4 7 

57 

68 

96 

1 84 

98 

86 

6 1 10 

5 9 8 

58 

59 

99 

so 

101 

88 

6 7 7 

5 14 10 

59 

60 

103 

88 

105 

90 

6 13 2 

5 19 11 

60 

Cl 

108 

94 

110 

n 

6 18 0 

6 4 3 

61 

62 

113 

99 

115 

.101 

7 4 1 

6 9 8 

82 

63 

118 

104 

120 

106 

7 9 11 

6 15 0 

63 

64 

124 ' 

109 

126 

in I 

7 16 7 

7 1 0 

64 

65 

131 

1)4 

133 

uc 1 

8 3 7 

7 7 3 I 

65 
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THi? JOURNAL 


OP THE 

tgricultural & horticultural Society 

OP 

INDIA. 


Hand Book for the Cultivation of Cotton in India. By W. 

Bennett Esq., of Eltengungc, Port Mutlah. 

In a thoroughly practical ‘ essay’ of this kitid it would be 
useless to enter into the history -of the cotton plant, a plant, 
which we all know, produces for the use of mankind through¬ 
out the whole world, a necessary article for his real wants, 
second only to food. A 

I therefore without further preface enter upon the subject 
1 by stating that having attentively stu- 

Introductory Komarks. died the subject of cultivating cotton 
in the Suuderbunds, 1 laid my views upon the matter before 
Mr. P. Schiller of the house of J. Borradaile aud Co. of Cal¬ 
cutta, and he was so impressed that these my views and plans 
were based upon reasonable and clear grounds that without 
hesitation he placed one hundred beegahs of the ordinary 
run of Suuderbund land on the Elieugunge estate, at Port 
Mutlah, together with the necessary funds, at my discretion 
to work out the problem. It is unnecessary to state the pre¬ 
liminary movements in dqtail as they simply consisted in my 
visiting the estate, and upon the spot determining the rule 
and principle of action to be observed, and I have merely to 
say that from the rules then laid down 1 have not in the 
slightest "degree deviated. 

vol:' XII. PART III. 2 o 
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,‘<0& the 16th of May 1861 I cut the first turf and com¬ 
menced drainage, and I may here 

. state that the one hundred beegahs of 

Drainage. ° 

swamp land was laid out by me in 
the following manner; seven hundred feet in breadth 
by about two thousand and sixty feet in length, forming a 
parallelogram, was enclosed on all sides by a drain five 
feet broad at the top, five feet deep, and sloping at the sides 
so as to be two feet broad at the bottom; the whole of the 
earth thrown up from this drain was thrown on the outer 
side so as to form a sufficiently protective bund to keep out 
the water from the surrounding inundated lauds during the 
rainy season, and the buud on the river facade was stength- 
ened so as to give no fear of salt water entering at any 
time. 

A sluice of adequate size and strength was then placed 
3 in position at such a depth as secures 

Sluicos. at each ebb tide the requisite fall to 

draw off at pleasure all the water from the enclosed 
field. ' 


The next thing, was to run a scries of small drains 
across from side to side of the seven hundred feet; these 

4 small drains are placed at sixty two 

Small cross drains. f ee t apart, each drain is two feet broad 

at top, twenty seven inches deep, and slopes at the side so as 
to be about one foot broad at the bottom; thus it will be ob¬ 
served that the land is laid out into plots or beds of about 
three beegahs or say one English acre each. 

The laud thus enclosed with suitable protective bfinds, 

5 and efficiently drained to meet even the 
Coat of drainage per requirements, of the present severe 

beegal * rainy season,* and enabling me with 

success to plant and grow cotton during the raips, has cost 


’the stun of four rupees and four annas per beegah or E l-5s 
Gd per English acre. 
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The earth thrown up from the cross drains was then scat* 

6 tered about the plot or bed, a little 

Earth from cross drains more perhaps in the centres than at 

how disposed oi. the sides-, this to prevent water from 
lodging on the surface ; and this is worthy of attention, as 
should the earth thus thrown . up be suffered to remain at 
the sides, the centres of the plots or beds would be lower 
than the sides, and thus nullify what the cross drains are 
intended to effect. 

The Estate being thus laid out, and so far as drainage 

7 is concerned, under perfect command, 
Cleaning the surface the next operation was to thoroughly 
and tilling the land. clean the surface of all weed and jun¬ 
gle so as to prepare it for tillage, and if land be broken up 
to a depth of three or four inches it is quite sufficient, and 
can be done either by manual labour or by the plough. 

The beds must now be lined out at the requisite dis- 

8 tances at which you determine your 
Lining the land at dia- seed shall be planted, and a rope mark¬ 
ka 008 for planting. e d by t) ie insertion of a piece of cloth 
at the distances in a manner similar as sailors mark a log 
line, is at once a'simple and easy method to obtain unifor¬ 
mity, this run length wise and cross wise gives you all that 
is desired. My system of distances is four feet by four feet. 

Every thing is now ready for planting, and it is recom- 

9 mended to place a man to each mark 

Planting •. on th e u n(i across the plots. 

The number of seeds,to each hole will of course vary as the 
seed may be fresh or otherwise but perhaps five seeds to a 
hole, as a fair average of the germinating powers of foreign 
seed, may prove upon the whole to be about the mark. Egyp¬ 
tian seed may be an exception as it reaches India so quickly 
by the steamers, and perhaps three of that kind may be 
found to be sufficient. The seeds should be sown not deeper 
than one inch, and the earth thrown most loosely over them: 
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the hole (if I may so call it) is a mere scrape to be made with 
the pointed end of a stick, and the labourers should be in¬ 
structed not to throw the seed into the hole in a lump 

© 

together, but to place them some what thus © © or thus 

© © 

0 0 

—In moderate weather the seeds will germinate 
0 © ^ 

© © 

and make their appearance in the shape of two small 
leaves, in five days. It will then be time to look after sup¬ 
plying, and in this it is desirable to use much attention, as 
unoccupied spaces give an unplauted and negligent appear¬ 
ance to a field, besides the actual loss in number of plants. 

When the plants are about five inches in height it is well 
j 0 to commence thinning out, by carefully 

Thinning out aud tmus- pulling out all ill excess of two, and 
planting. when these two attain about ten inches 

pull out the weaker plant, leaving but one for crop purposes. 

In wet weather the seedlings may with much success be 
transplanted. 

When the foliage of the cotton plant has fairly cover- 
11 cd the ground, weeds wont trouble 

plSt^mH^o" y° u much ' nevertheless they should 
land* be carefully looked after and extermi¬ 

nated ; perhaps the best plan is to bury them, let nothing 
but the cotton plant have possession of the land, for if 
weeds be permitted, they will soon do mischief, not only 
in retarding the growth of and choking the cotton, hut it 
must be noted that a crop of weeds, useless as t hey are, 
take at the least, if not infinitely more nourishment from the 
land than a crop of cotton, and thus the land becomes the 
sooner impoverished; and whilst we are now commenting 
on whflgtimpoverishes, let me not omit to notice the good 
resn||pmt from year to year accrues from the resources 
whi^k the drains afford; an immense quantity of decayed 
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12 vegetable matter settles gradually in 
Drains to be cleaned out the drains, and this the finest of man* 

annually and the ure —jf annually, when the drains are 

decayed vegetable matter cleaned out, thrown about the roots of 
forms excellent manure. the plants, will be of itself enough to 
keep the land in good heart for years. 

When the plant has attained the height of Pour and a half 

13 feet it should be topped, and it is here 

Topping. to be remarked that it is hv no means 

an economical system to permit the plants to grow to a great 
height, for the following reasons: 1st too much wood, by 
diverting the sap, does most certainly deteriorate the quanti¬ 
ty as well as quality of the out-turn, 2nd if the trees be per¬ 
mitted to grow beyond the height of the shoulder of a man, 
then in gathering time, an immense loss is sustained, for the 
gatherers will have to stretch themselves to pick from the 
upper branches (and at that period the wood is peculiarly 
brittle) which must he bent down, and iu such cases' the 
branches are either much broken or partially wounded, 
and should the wounded branches happen to have upon them 
pods in an incipient state, sugh pods will prematurely ripen, 
and as a consequence the cotton obtained from them will 
be of an inferior description, and will seriously affect the 
general sample; by all means then it is most desirable to 
top the plants at a reasonable height. 

We have now arrived at the most important point in 
14 the culture of the cotton plant, and 

Handling. th&process about to be described must 

be attended to with every care and attention, as upon that 
process depends the success or otherwise to obtain either 
quantity or quality of produce ; and it dofes seem strange 
aiyi unaccountable that hitherto no one writer in India has 
noticed this necessary self-evident process, relating merely, 
that the plant grows magnificently here, or superbly there, 
but leaving us completely in the dark as to results in pro- 
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duce, and if we put aside the bulk of the cotton grown by 
the natives of India, and which with but little exception is 
of an inferior quality, and turn to the efforts hitherto made 
by Europeans, all we know is that very fine samples have 
been produced; but twist the matter how we may what has 
been produced remain as samples only, and no general 
principle has been laid down for the guidance of persons 
desirous to plant cotton; except a sort of random f specu¬ 
lative thought 5 (only indulged in); and yet India is the 
15 native country of the plant, and in 

Cotton plant rovols in . . 

too much luxuriance. India it grows every where— only in 

too much luxuriance , revelling as it were, in the full richness 
of the soil and climate; thus the plant subordinate to ex¬ 
cessive profusion of wood and leaf has not the power to 
develope its resources in produce, either in quantity, length 
of staple, or strength and evenness of fibre. In fact no one 
lt> seems to have turned his attention 

Cotton plant to bo sub- to su / J( i ue plant, and thus render 
dued in order to render . ... 

it fully productive in profitable to all who may undertake 

India. its culture. 

In America, in which country it is not indigenous, and 
where in season the plant has to bear cold even to the in¬ 
tensity of frost, the process I am about to describe and 
explain, is not needed, as the annual wintering it receives 
renders such process unnecessary ; but iu the plains of India 
the case is widely different, and he that neglects it must 
not, cannot, expect the happiest results from his labour— 
the process I allude to is called “ Handling 55 in contradis¬ 
tinction to “ Pruning, 55 the one operation being accomplished 
without, and the other with a knife. 

The process of ‘ handling 5 requires merely the action of 
the fore finger and thumb, and to “ handle 55 properly a cgt- 
teflyplant, is at ouce the nicest and most important point in 
fM4Mdture. 

Therefore so soon as the plants arc in full blossom go 
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A ireo circulation of 
light and air, essentially 
nocessary for tlio full de¬ 
velopment of the resour¬ 
ces of the cotton plant. 


carefully through your field and remove from the primaries 
all the secondaries, that may be upon them, for at least six 
inches all round the stem , from the top of the plant "to the 
crown of the root ; the object being to give to the plant a * 
free circulation of light and air; nor is this all, for hav- 
17 ing cleared away all obstruction to 

light and air from the centre of your 
plants, it is necessary as soon as the 
pods are set, to at once remove all 
small 'and spindly branches, together 
with, probably, every third leaf, from the entire body of your 
plants—but in all this the state of tlio w r eather and the pe¬ 
culiarity of the season must, with all prudent men, be con¬ 
sidered, only bearing in miud the plain matter of fact that 
a free circulation of air and light arc as essentially necessa¬ 
ry for the full development of the resources of plants, as 
they are to man. 

Do not be alarmed at all these particulars for although 
it takes a considerable time to explain the mode and reasons 
for the operation, yet the work in itself is very simple, and 
once a labourer kuows what is required of him, will handle 
three or four hundred plants per day—the art is soon learn¬ 
ed ; thus for example, when the planter has decided upon 
the extent of handling required let him take with him two 
of his most intelligent labourers and carefully instruct them 
is in what he wishes to be done—^in one 

Instructing labourers ^ these tWO TOCO will loam the 

bow to manege the Cot¬ 
ton Plant. mo.de—on the second day give a la¬ 

bourer to each of these two instructed men, and so on 
doubling four instructed men, until you arc perfectly satis¬ 
fied you have as many as your work requires. 

T|ie plants will not require any further treatment until 

19 after your crop is gathered, when the 

.Pruning. question will arise “ shall we root up 

nil the plants and repeat the process as already detailed, or 
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shall we, taking advantage of a healthy plantation of trees, 
save time labour, and expence, by simply pruning ?” 

If the latter be determined upon, and I certainly most 
‘ strongly recommend it, then as soon as yonr crop is fairly 
gathered, give to each labourer a sharp pruning knife and a 
stick three feet long—let him cut away every thing above 

20 that three feet—he must be instructed 
How to prune Cotton to firmly grasp the stem with one 

plants hand and with the other place the 

knife under and make his cut Upwards, if he makes his cut 
downwards then iu all probability he will split and wound 
every thing before him. 

After cutting away «every thing above three feet you will 
then look at your stumps, as we may now not inaptly call 
them—it is at this stage you will study the natural history 
of the plant, and act accordingly, thus—the cotton plant 
possesses the remarkable property of reproducing its primary 
branches as the old ones become effete from previous crop 
bearing, and the plaliter should take advantage of this re¬ 
markable property when he prunes, by cutting away, within 
an inch of the stem, every old primary at the shoulder of 
which a new sprout may be shewing itself, this gives the 
new shoot full room and fair play; where however anew 
shoot is not observable, the branch should be pruned at 
about eighteen inches from the stem, aud small and spindly 
secondaries cut away from it, but on no account cut away 
any new sprouts;—by careful attention to this process you 

21 have a complete succession of new 
All the old wood is wood for the following season. You are 

cut away frora the Cotton now f rue> perfectly free of all the old 
plant ' • bearing wood, the stump will soon vigo¬ 

rously scud forth its new wood and then all you have 
to do is to repeat iu proper and due time the simple pro¬ 
cesses, as already detailed under the heads * Topping’ and 
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Thus you may go on successfully with the same plants 

22 for a series of years, but it perhaps 

a fourth part of the wou j,j jj e desirable, and it is therefore 
land to be annually re¬ 
planted. recommended, that from the third year, 

a fourth of your cultivation should be rooted up and the 
laud resown, aud thereafter a fourth part annually, so that 
in reasonable time you would have a plantation of plants, 
the oldest never more than three years old and a young 
and vigorous fourth, annually coming forward. 

Pruning knives with fixed handles are the best—these 

23 are fitted in a leathern case which is 

Pruning knives and carried in the girdle : be careful in the 

steels ' selection of your knives, and it may 

not be prudent to purchase a cheap kind, there can be 
no doubt that ‘ Rodgers’ supplies about the best, and the 
cost of good knives should not exceed twenty-four shillings 
per dozen—it is well that every tenth labourer should be 
supplied with a good steel, and likewise each Cooly sirdar 
should be furnished with a steel, so that the knives may be 
kept perfectly sharp, as bluut knives will wouud and destroy 
every thing that is attempted to be touched by them. 

As tho preparation of the cotton for market requires as 

24 much attention and care as the growing 

Gathering and prepar- () f t he produce, I purpose to treat that 
ing crop for market will 

be treated in a sepeme P art of tl »c subject in a seperate Hand 
Hand Book. Book, and in which the four principal 

processes to which,(after housing,) it must now undergo, 
namely,—curing, ginning, cleaning and Baleiug, together 
with all necessary information in respect to Barbecues and 
Tools,—machinery,—and Buildiugs actually required, will be 
duly set forth and explained—therefore for the present 
having freely and without reserve given to the public the 
result of fifteen years practical experience of growing cotton 
in t'he t tropics as practised successfully and with the best 
results in British Guiana and in that portion of it which 

2 p 
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constitutes Berbiee, I have only now to add a few general 
remarks founded oa a considerable amount of practical 
knowledge of agricultural pursuits in India; and although 
26 in this my first published ‘ essay 1 on 

General remarks. the cultivation of cotton I feel some¬ 
what diffident in making my acquaintance with the general 
public, in as much as I may be considered as having en¬ 
tered too much into detail, yet perhaps I may be permitted 
to say in vindication that in every relation of business the 
attention to minute details makes up in the aggregate what 
is called success in life, so it may be with the subject now 
treated on, and as this hand book is for the information of 
those who may not have had other opportunities to avail 
of, aud who may be seeking for such information, then to 
2G such parties these details may be of 

a systematic ‘form’ some service as setting forth in a sys- 
adapted for all parts of tematic form, the method of rearing 
and managing the cotton plant: and 
such treatment and management of the cotton plant as set 
forth in this hand book, (with the exception of drainage) 
is as applicable to the successful development of the ca¬ 
pabilities of the cotton plant in any part of India, as it is 
to the Sunderbunds. 


Having stated the method pursued on this estate to 


27 

Sunderlmnd swamps 
available for cotton cul¬ 
tivation. 


render the swampy lands of the 
Sunderbuuds available for the culti¬ 
vation of the cotton plant, all that 


I have now to add is to state that success has so far 


attended that method, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that should any person be desirous to witness and satisfy 
himself upon the point, that he has but to ask permis¬ 
sion of Messrs Borradaile, & Co. to visit this estate, when 
every explanation of the system will be given on ray part, 
lu every material point I have practical evidence enough 
that the Sunderbunds present as fine a field for.the sue- 
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cessful cultivation of the cotton plant as any field in the 
world—the land is rich even to profusion —the climate is 
all that the plant requires, and the general run of the soil 
is sufficiently yet not over impregnated with salt, and it is 

28 a well known fact that the cotton plant 

Cotton plant thrives , . „ 

best in land impregnated thmea beSt Uader the influenCe 

with salt. air; and where the soil is impregnated 

moderately with salt there does the plant yield the largest 
return as well as give the finest quality of produce.—Yet 
still, all this love for a salt soil is limited, for should your 
river bund break, and the sea water innndatc your fields, 

29 all the plants then on the ground 
Effects of salt water. wou hl die in a few hours, but in a few 

months afterwards the same land would be as fully fit for 
cotton plants as ever it was; for example, it is not uncom¬ 
mon in British Guiana to let in the salt water upon a field 
which the planter may be desirous to replant; the sea water 
is allowed to remain on the field a few hours, it is then 
drawn off, and in the course of a few days not only all the 
plants, but every weed is killed—and when the dead stumps 
are pulled up, the surface is perfectly clean;—with the follow¬ 
ing rains the planter then merely lines out his field aud 
replants it, and the cotton grows there again as vigorously 
and as well as ever. 

When I first mooted the thorough conviction I enter- 

30 tained of this vast tract of country 

Objections mado to Sun- ... . 

derbunds aud replies being m every essential suited for 

cotton, various were the objections made, one in particular 
as it was shared by many, I shall name, it was to the follow¬ 
ing effect. “ How cau you expect to grow cotton on the 
low lands of the Sunderbunds when you • know that the 
rivers which intersect them are perfectly salt all the year 
round, and that the tide rises several feet above the general 
surfaog ? ” My reply was that it mattered not how hiyh the 
tide rose above the general surface; the really practical 
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question should be “how low does the tide fall below the sur¬ 
face during the months of general inundation?” because a 
suitable bund (if properly made) would keep out the tide 
at auv height, whilst the ebb, if the fall was anything beyond 
five feet would be ample, and enable me, with adequate 
sluices to effectually drain the land twice in every twenty 
four hours. So it is —let therefore the question of intending 
promoters of cotton cultivation in the Sunderbunds be simp¬ 
ly “ How low does the tide fall below the general surface of 
the land in the inundation months at such or such a place ?” 
—if the reply satisfy the enquirer that the fall of the tide at 
such a period is between five and six feet, then may he in 
perfect safety, commence cotton culture there ; and here I 
31 may add a few words of caution 

Do not drain too deep. against going too deep with your 
drainage—bear in mind that although you have to drain 
to a certain depth to protect your cultivation from the effects 
of heavy rainy seasons, yet it is equally as essential you 
should not forget that you also have to combat with, for seve¬ 
ral months in the year, a burning sun, and that if your 
drainage is below a reasonable depth the land will in cer¬ 
tain months be rendered too dry, the soil will under such cir¬ 
cumstances bake up, your cultivation will wither, and perhaps 
all your labour prove in vain ; it is proper that such con¬ 
tingencies should be considered; and therefore whilst you 
carry your drainage works sufficiently deep enough to per¬ 
mit the free culture of your fields during the rainy months, 
let prudence ever be at your elbow to prevent your draining 
to any unnecessary depth.— 

The tap root of the cottou plant (wheu the plant is 

Depth to^which tap treated) penetrates, as a general 

root descends. rule, from sixteen to eighteen inches 

in depth in search of the moisture it requires, whilst the 
lateral roots seek their nourishment near the surface, so 
that it is necessary after the reaping of each crop .that the 
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nuring with cuttings and 
from general primings. 


ground should be tilled, and this operation is best perform¬ 
ed by using the four pronged Kodalics; and in carrying 
33 out this operation at this parficular 

Annual tilling and ma- period, all the cuttings from the prun¬ 
ing—all the dead leaves &c &c should 
and ought to be buried among the 
roots of the cotton plants, this not only keeps the surface 
of land open and free, but returns to the soil a sufficient 
quantity of manure matter, keeps the soil in hefrt, and is in 
fact simply what is called good husbandry. 

In conclusion to this practical essay, I have only now 
to add that as the Sunderbunds proper, 
situated inland so 


St 


together with land 


Probable extent of Sun - 
derbund land suitable for 
cultivation of cotton. far as the influence of the tidal way 
extends, and then adding to this, all the land on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Bay of Bengal, and again inland so far as 
the influence of the tidal way exteuds towards the town 
of Hooghly up the river of that name, will without doubt 
give somewhat about three Millions of square ares of land 

35 adapted for the cultivation of the cot- 
Annual capabilities of ton plant., and which if so cultivated 

Sunderbunds production j s capable of producing annually some 
of cotton. three millions of bales of cotton—this 

too the produce of a free people uuder British rule with the 

36 


Proximity of Calcutta 
to Sunderbunds. 

37 

Port Mutlali the centre 
of Sunderbunds. 


city of Calcutta in close proximity on 
the one side, whilst Port Mutlah is 
almost in the centre of this territory, 
—Port situated on a river affording 
at all times and in all seasons a safe 
anchorage for the largest ships, and 
approachable from the Bay of Bengal at - all seasons with 
38 the most perfect safety, so that cost 

Cost of transport from of transport of the cotton will be a 

estate^ to Port of ship- mere trifle from any part of the Sun- 
ment a mere trifle. , , , , . , ... 

• derbund? to whichever port, either 
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Calcutta or Port Mutlah, the Planter may desire to send his 

39 produce; nor is this all, a Railway is 
Railway from Calcutta in course of construction, and in fact 

to heart of Sunderbunds. j s nearly completed, to connect Cal¬ 
cutta with the Port of Mutlah. And now it but requires 
Capital and enterprize to make this large territory into a 

40 profitable cotton field, thus creating 

Sunderbunds a source 


of immense wo 1 1th to 
Bengal. 


and adding to Bengal a source of im¬ 
mense wealth. 


William Bennett. 


Ellenounge Cotton Estate, 
Poet Mtjtlaii : 

Aug. 1861. 


Silk cultivation at. Unritsur. Copy of a letter from the 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, to the Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, No. 307, dated 30 th May 1852. 

I have the honor to submit for the consideration and 
orders of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, a copy of a 
letter dated 22nd current, addressed to me by Mr. Cope of 
Amritsur, soliciting aid from Government towards carrying 
on, at Amritsur, next year, on a larger scale than has been 
heretofore attempted, operations for rearing silk worms, and 
preparing silk. 

2. I have annexed to his letter a copy of the Reports re¬ 
ceived by him from Manchester, through the Private Secre¬ 
tary to His Excellency the Viceroy, upon the silk which he 
last year raised at Amritsur. The report in questien, it will 
be seen, is eminently favourable, and Mr. Cope considers 
the entire experiment of last year to have been completely 
successful, though on a very limited scale. This year he 
has been unsuccessful, owing, he considers, to the defective 
character of the accommodation supplied to his worms. 

success of last year; the continued success of the 
Calhmeeree Jafir at no great distance from Amritsur; and 
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his own experience, gained during a series of experiments 
extending through the last ten years; have satisfied him 
that, if, all necessary appliances be provided, there is 
nothing iu the climate of this part of the Punjab to prevent 
the profitable rearing of silk worms. 

3. That this point should be definitively settled by means 
of an expei’iment conducted on a suitable scale, and with the 
benefit of all the knowledge he now possesses of the points 
to be cared for, and the mistakes to be avoided, he considers 
to be most desirable. With the aid of Mr. Jameson, the 
Superintendent of the Government Garden at Saharunpur, 
he has raised at Amritsur, during the past 3 or 4 years* 
large plantations of the Morus mullicaulis and Sinensis, (the 
varieties of mulberry best suited for this purpose) partly 
on public lands and partly on his own, and very conveniently 
situated for the purpose; so that he is fully prepared to 
superintend such an experiment, with full confidence that it 
will succeed if no unforeseen calamity occur, and will prove 
conclusive as regards such points as are still doubtful. As, 
however, he has not, at present, the requisite capital avail¬ 
able, he solicits the aid of Government. 

4. Almost immediately after the receipt of Mr. Cope’s 
letter, I received, very opportunely, an excellent and very 
interesting paper drawn up by Lieutenant Powlett, Assistant 
Commissioner of Gujeranwala, on the operations of the 
Cashmeereo Jafir at Daria Pattan near the Ravi, in the 
Shakargurli Pargannah of Gurdaspur; which he had lately 
visited. This paper he forwarded to me through Captain 
Pollock, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsur, who has made 
a few remarks upon it, and I forward it herewith in original. 
It appears to me strongly to corroborate Mr.- Cope’s opi¬ 
nion, that if the worms be treated with judgment, by a man 
who understands their habits and their wants, and sufficient¬ 
ly supplied with suitable food, they can cudure heat and 
dryness without injury. 
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5. I entirely concur with Mr. Cope in the belief that the 
carrying out of such an experiment as he contemplates is 
most desirable at the present time. The operations and 
efforts of the past few years have paved the way for it, the 
causes of failure have become more or less apparent, planta¬ 
tions suitable for the,purpose have been prepared;—and we 
have in Mr. Cope, a gentleman who is peculiarly qualified 
for superintending it, both from the experience which he has 
gained, and from the enthusiasm with which he regards it. 
Had he the means at command for supplying all that is 
needed, he would gladly himself embark iu it independently, 
as a speculation which he is confident will prove remunera¬ 
tive,' and he applies to Government only because its aid is 
just now necessary to him for this purpose. 

6. I venture to hope that this aid may be afforded him, 
in such mode as may be deemed most suitable; and the 
advance to the Indian Max Association of Belfast, recently 
authorized by the Secretary of State for India, encourages 
me to believe that an undertaking so similar in character 
may be deemed worthy of some substantial support. It will 
be seen that if the temporary use of one of the walls of the 
Bambagh be granted, as a lean-to, and the trimming of the 
road-side mulberry trees be allowed, to both of which the 
local Committee readily consent, Mr. Cope roughly esti¬ 
mates that the entire outlay will be rupees 3,000; and if 
rupees 2,000 be granted by Government, I have no* doubt 
that he will be enabled to set the undertaking on foot, and 
will, at the same time, bind himself to repay, in the event 
of its being successful, such portion of this as Government 
may think fit to prescribe. 

7. The silk produced by Jafir this year, (of which a spe¬ 
cimen accompanies this) is valued' on the spot at 16 or 17 
rupees per seer of 98 tolas; while Mr. Cope’s has been 
valu^jl 25 shillings per lb, or 25 rupees per seer, in England 
wjuch shows how great a difference in value results from 
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superior reeling. The quality appears to be quite equal to 
that imported from the westward, and the main difficulty 
which Jafir has experienced, is in preserving the eggs, for 
which a cool temperature is indispensable. This object he 
secures by keeping them in a very deep Taikhanah or un¬ 
derground room at Majithia of Amritsur, while Mr. Cope 
purposes attaining the same end by sending them up to 
Dhurmsala. In the hope of operations being undertaken at 
Amritsur next season, he has secured from Jafir 10 seers 
of eggs at 20 rupees per seer. 

8. In a separate letter which I have received from Mr. 
Cope, he informs me that besides the Cashmeeree Jafir Ally, 
who has for many years devoted his entire energies to silk 
rearing, 5 other natives have this year raised silk in the 
Amritsur and Gurdaspur districts. The entire quantity pro¬ 
duced by them he estimates at about 50 seers, besides re¬ 
fuse ; valued in all at about 800 rupees. It is clear, there* 
fore, that what has heretofore been done, has already acted 
as a stimulus, and there is every reason to believe, that if 
an experiment on a larger scale be now judiciously conduc¬ 
ted, under Government auspices, the occupation will greatly 
extend, and an important additional means be thus afforded 
to our populations of earning a livelihood, or increasing 
their income, by rearing silk worms, or growing mulberry 
trees for their support. 

Copy of a letter dated 22nd May 1862, from Henry Cope, 
Esquire, Amritsur, to the Financial Commissioner for the 
Punjab. 

Permit me to draw your attention to the advantage that 
would accrue from the intiation, by the State, should you 
see fit to recommend it to' His Honor the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor, of a more extensive operation in the cultivation of silk 
* than has yet been undertaken,', with the exception of the 
one at Lahore in 1855, the causes of the failure of whioh 

2 Q 
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hare been already explained by me, arising from shortness 
of food and unsuitable accommodation, exposed, as the 
worms were, to the vicissitudes of temperature more vary¬ 
ing in March and April than almost any other season. 

All that has been done at Amritsur has been done at my 
expeuce, with the exception of a comparatively Bmall outlay 
this year by the Local Committee in the erection of a grass 
shed. I hare already had the honor to submit the opinion 
of the Chamber of Manchester ou the proceses of my large 
operations of 1860, which thoroughly satisfied me that silk 
can be produced to advantage in the plains of the Punjab. 
It is true much of the excellence of the silk then produced 
(the quantity was over three and half mounds of cocoons) 
is owing to the fine reeling of Mr. Turnbull, but if the 
elements of a first rate fibre were not at hand no reeling 
could make good out of bad silk. 

The chief requirements to the successful rearing of the 
silk worm are food of a good kind and in abundance, and 
suitable accommodation. The former is now available a<; 
Amritsur. In the public garden there are 500 well grown 
foreign mulberry plants, 18,000 of from six to ten feet high, 
and about 1,00,000 plants which in March next year will be 
six to eight feet high,—yielding an abundance of leaves. 
There are about 1,000 country plants well grown, and a 
large number of trees alongside the roads (Grand Trunk 
and station) which judiciously trimmed would afford a large 
amount of food without suffering any damage. I enclose a 
note from Captain Pollock on the subject of trimming. I 
have seven beegas of land thickly planted, the produce of 
which 1 should be happy to make available for the year 1863, 
and if it should be necessary to purchase, there are abun¬ 
dance! of trees in private gardens, the leaves of which the 
owpOpp would sell; and finally I should be happy to give 
up sptall services for superintendence, of course free of all « 
femuuer&tiou. 
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- The great desideratum is a suitable tenement sufficiently 
good to protect the worms from alterations of temperature, 
and it has occurred to me that such might be provided 
cheaply by using one of the existing pucka walls of the 
Rambagh temporarily as a lean-to. I am authorized by the 
Deputy Commissioner and Local Committee to say they 
hare no objection to its use as such, and all that would be 
required- would be a second wall and a roof, both of which 
might be of the cheapest kind. Mr. Gordon, Civil En¬ 
gineer, tells me that a kncha wall might be erected for 8-8 
per 100 cubic feet ; and that a roof, such as would btf require- 
ed, would cost 10 Rs. per 100 superficial feet. The length 
of the wall I would propose using, is 575 feet. A kucha wall 
13 feet high and 2 feet thick would cost 525 Rupees, and 
the roof, allowing an inner breadth of 14 feet to the edifice 
would be Rs. 1,035. It would further be necessary to fit 
up this building suitably by preparing racks in 5 tiers on 
both sides; for these, Bullies ( upright) would be required. 
Say eleven score, to cost 110 Rs.; Bamboos, horizontal 
about 2,200 at 7 to 8 Rupees. Thus much would be re¬ 
quired for capital outlay. For current expenses there would 
be superintendence (I should endeavour to obtain the services 
Jaffer Ali of Gurudaspur, say for 3 months at 25 Rupees; 
4 mates at 7, 6, and 5 Rupees for the same time ; and 50 
laborers for collecting leaves at 4 rupees for 2 months, say 
200 rupees; for possible purchase of leaves, preparing Co¬ 
coons when rigid, 100 rupees; and a balance for contingen¬ 
cies of all kinds. 

To meet this current expence, seventy seers of silk only 
at Umritsur rates would be required; but if the operation be 
only moderately successful, the yield should be much larger* 
and if entirely so, the out-turn, reeled in Bengal, and de¬ 
ducting all expenses of carriage, reeling, &c., should be 
rupeqji 2,500, a comparatively small sum when the final end 
in view is considered, viz,, the proof of the suitableness of 
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the plains of the Punjab to the rearing of silk. I have now 
been labouring ten years to prove this; I have done much by 
money, in example, and by writing, towards establishing the 
fact, and I may, I hope, not be considered unreasonable in : 
asking assistance for a final operation, with a defined ex¬ 
penditure, that shall convince all interested that my theory 
is practically correct. 


Copy of Memorandum by Lieutenant P. W. Powlett, Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner , Goojranwalla, dated 10 th May, 1862. 

Conformably with Mr. Mcleod’s wishes I proceed to give 
as good an account as I can of Jaffir’s Silk raising establish¬ 
ment at Durreah Pattun in Goordaspoor, which I visited in 
order to get some hints on the subject of silk culture in the 
plains. 

On my way to Durreah Pattun, I ascertained that consi¬ 
derable interest is felt by the neighbourhood in Jaffir’s pro¬ 
ceedings, increased no doubt by the jealousy he displays lest 
any one unconnected with himself should attempt silk cul¬ 
tivation which he would fain keep as a monopoly in his own 
family. 1 was told that many would be glad of eggs, but Jaffir 
had refused to part with any, and indeed would allow no one 
near his worms, not even his own son ! His objection to allow 
any one to approach the worms does not arise so much from 
jealousy as from a superstitious fear of the evil eye, to which, 
fatal sickness among silkworms is, 1 believe, attributed all 
over A8ia.sc Jaffir told me that English gentlemen were 
alone permitted to see them. 

On my reaching Durreah Pattuijj the first thing Jaffir in* 


* Not*. —The same prejudice exists on the part of the men (Usually of the 
bearer or kahar cute) who tend the Tassar os wild silk. From the time when 
the worms are hatched and placed upon the trees in the forest, which they have 
previously prepared for their reception, they would mark carefully that nothing 
from withobt may come near them, keeping themselves at the same time most 
ap art from all that might render them ceremonially impure. 

£>. V. MoL. 
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insisted no shewing me was the medal obtained for him by 
Mr. Cope, from the Agri-Horticultural Society. He carries 
it abont him, and seems not a little proud of it. He told 
me that he had been established at Durreah Pattun some 
30 years, and that he originally learnt silk rearing at Pesha- 
wnr, where formerly valuable silk was raised; there were 
two establishments for the purpose when he was there. 

I particularly questioned him regarding his stock of eggs, 
and measures for preserving them during the heat, as I was 
anxious to ascertain whether there was any trace of de¬ 
terioration in the worms from plain raised eggs, or whether 
renewal from the hills was beneficial. He assured me that, 
so far from deteriorating, acclimatised eggs were far better 
than hill raised, as the latter produced in the plains sickly 
worms, many of which died in skin casting, and on his com¬ 
mencing business be. found it necessary to procure eggs from 
Peshawur, as the Cashmere stock he had was unprofitable, 
and ever since, that is for 20 years and upwards, he has 
raised his own eggs, keeping them during the hot weather in 
a “ tahkhanah” at Majeetha in the Umritsur district. This 
method of preserving them is not, however satisfactory, as 
from a fourth to a third is always destroyed by the heat. 
Jaffir shewed me a quantity so destroyed, for the most part 
the heat had dried up the eggs, without hatching the worms. 
Those that survive the heat arc not injured, but produce as 
healthy and fine worms as if the eggs had been kept in a cool 
climate; this the state of Jaffir’s own worms clearly demon¬ 
strated, but it will undoubtedly be a great advantage to es¬ 
tablish, (when silk cultivation has extended itself) a depot in 
the hills, where eggs may be kept during the hot weather. 
The carriage backward and forward would probably not cost 
2 annas a seer, whereas the loss by keeping them in “ tahk- 
hanahs” in the plains is (reckoning their value at 16 rupees 
a Beef) 4 or 5 rupees a seer. Out of tahkhanahs, the eggs 
cannot be preserved in the plains at all. 
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None of Jaffir’s worm had commenced spinning when I 
•aw them, (April 7th); they were of various ages, some would 
begin in 4 days, some in 6, some not: for 10, 12, or even 15 
days ; these last three sets were not of much value. 

As I was under the impression that the silk worm was very 
delicate, I was much surprised to find Jaffir’s, though under 
such poor shelter and so crowded, looking so fine and well. 
Two old pauls and 5 or 6 sheds, both very low, and the latter 
ill ventilated, contain the whole of his stock. A hovel 30 feet, 
and scarcely high enough to allow a man to stand upright, 
held sufficient to produce 3 seers of silk: there was nothing 
to keep them off the ground beyond the accumulation of 
mulberry branches, which were removed but once in 8 days; 
they occupied the whole of the ground of the shed with ex¬ 
ception of a passage 1£ feet wide down the centre. In the 
panls the worms lay as in the sheds ; there was nothing be¬ 
yond a single fly to keep out the rays of the sun, for such 
trees as there were near the pauls gave little shade. The 
worms nevertheless looked as well as could be wished. Ja- 
ffir said he certainly should be glad to give his worms 
change of air and position oftener than he could afford to do 
with the space at his command, but he laughed at any 
elaborate sanatory arrangements, and said it would never do 
for any but amateurs to adopt them. 

In answer to my queries about the value of the silk he 
produced, Jaffir told me that last year he sold it at Es. 15-8 
a seer, and this seemed the average rate. As I happen to 
have made notes of the value at Peshawur of the different 

i ' 

descriptions of imported silk, I can assert that the above 
is a higher price than is there obtained for the common Ko- 
kan, Bokhara, tod Khulm silk, and within a few annas of 
the value of that called “ lab-i-abee” which is raised .on the 
banks of th Oxus, where the best central Asian silk is I be¬ 
lieve produced. Jafir himself admitted that his profit^were 
dimply remunerative and the impression in the Vicjnity is, 
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that .he is wealthy, and that too in the face, of considerable 
disadvantages. The greater portion of his mulberry leaves 
have to be brought 2 or 3 kos from the villages round, and as 
he has no trees of his own he is at the mercy of the villagers, 
who of course endeavour to get as much as possible for their 
leaves. He was complaining bitterly of the owners of some 
4 kos off, for unconscionably raising the price of leaves and 
thus depriving him of the supply, which he had always had 
until the present year. In addition to the price of the 
leaves, he has of course to pay for their conveyance, which 
costs no inconsiderable sum as he is obliged to employ 12 
men for the purpose. His out-turn averages 20 seers a 
year, and to supply his-worms he requires 600 small mul¬ 
berry trees. He has lately taken 5 acres of land on lease 
and planted some 1,500 trees on it, and is making a well. 
He is trying the Chinese and Philippine mulberry having 
procured a uumber of cuttings from Mr. Cope of Umritsur. 

Jallir informed me that a seer of good seed (eggs) should 
produce 21 seers of silk, or if the silk is sacrificed the 
same weight of eggs; for it is said that the amount 
of seed produced by a given number of worms is equal 
to the amount of. silk which would be yielded by an 
equal number, and this the price of seed (16 Bs. a 
seer) in Cashmere bears out. The amount of silk that 
a certain number of Cocoons will yield varies very 
much. Jaffir told me he had sometimes got 2 seers of 
silk out of 11 seers of (dried) Cocoons, sometimes not 1 
seer ; the best Cocoons should yield 1 seer for 5. He knew 
nothing of cross breeding, never having tried it. He raises 
silk but once a year. I believe.it is possible to have a se¬ 
cond crop,, but Jaffir said .that it could never pay, as the 
leaves lose their nourishing properties in the heats of sum¬ 
mer ; he seemed to think too the young tender leaves were 
necessary for the young worms. I should think Jaffir was 
right on this point with reference to silk eulture in the dry 
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plains, though in the hills it may be different. He feeds his 
worms morning and evening. The leaves should be as fresh 
as possible, but are dangerous if given wet. 

J&ffir winds his own silk; he said that he could wind 4 
seers a month working up to 12 o’clock in the day, which 
over a fire in the hot weather is as much as he can comfor¬ 
tably manage. If hard put to it he could wind 6 seers a 
month. When winding, 3 assistants are necessary to keep 
up the fire, &c. The dry branches of the mulberries from 
which the leaves have been stripped, are sufficient to keep 
the pot that holds the Cocoons boiling, so he is put to no 
further expense for firewood. The Cocoons from which 
moths have been produced are worth 2 Rs. a seer, being 
many times lighter than Cocoons containing chrysalises. 
The latter Cocoons when dried vary in value from 8 annas 
to 1 Rupee a seer. 

Jaffir’s success convinces me that there is no real obstacle 
to the unlimited extension of silk cultivation in the plains. 
The difficulties that have deterred the people are probably, 1st, 
the necessity of investing a little capital at commencement; 
2ndly, the want of immediate success that attends attempts 
with nnacclimated seed; 3rdly, the utter ruin that the des¬ 
truction of the mulberry trees entails, and this in the time 
of the Sikhs was pretty sure to occur whenever troops passed 
near them. 

In districts where mulberry trees are plentiful (as in Pe- 
shawur, where silk culture was re-introduced 3 years ago by 
Captain Graham, and is now I believe promising well) but 
little encouragement will most likely be necessary. The 
plains on the salt range at Choya Sydan Shah* and elsewhere 

* Note. —The arable lands on the Salt range are situated in valleys of very 
considerable elevation and great beauty, enjoying a climate very much milder 
than that of the plains and exceedingly salubrious. Choya Sadan Shah is si¬ 
tuated in one of theee valleys, which possesses an abundant -apply of running 
water, and, in consequence, most luxuriant vegetation; but this ib by no 
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are celebrated for. their mulberry trees, where they have the 
advantage ef being watered by perennial streams, and pos¬ 
sibly such places would be very suitable for extensive farms. 
In other districts the plan which is now being tried at Gooj- 
ranwalla* would probably be successful, viz., a mulberry 
plantation will be established at the Sudder station sufficiently 
large to make it worth the while of an experienced Cashmere 
silk raiser to settle there and take charge of it. The plantation 
will soon become profitable to Government, and repay any 
advances that at first may be necessary for seed and sheds ; 
the villages round will be encouraged to plant mulberry 
trees and keep worms, the management of which is simple 
enough, and the Cashmcree would gladly purchase the Co¬ 
coons from them at very remunerative rates. 

The situation of the manufactory at the sudder station 
would render it easy to introduce improvements in the rea¬ 
ring and winding of the silk, as information on the subject 
was collected. 

I am aware that much that I have mentioned has been be¬ 
fore stated by Mr. Cope, whose pamphlet on silk cultiva¬ 
tion first gave me an interest in the matter, but perhaps in¬ 
formation received from a successful silk raiser may be not at 
the present uninteresting, although it is for the most part but 
repetition. 

Copy of a letter from the Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, No. 469, dated. 

20 th June 1862. 

I have received and laid before the Hon’ble the Lieut. 
Governor your letter No. 307, 30th ultimo, and its several 

means generally the case, a want of water being seriously felt in moBt 
parts. D. F. MoL. 

* As Lieutenant Fowlett is himself now stationed at Goojranwalla, where 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. A. Brandreth, will afford him every encour¬ 
agement slid aid in such an undertaking, it will have an excellent chance of 
suocesB. D. F. McL. 

2 R 
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enclosures, regarding the experimental Bilk Operations in the 
plains of the Punjab; and in reply I am to state as 
follows:— ’ * 

2. His Honor has perused these papers with much in¬ 
terest ; and, though by no means sanguine that the climate 
of Umritsur will be found to answer so well for the rearing 
of worms as the country further north, along the base of the 
hills from Holta to Peshawur, is yet desirous of giving Mr. 
Cope a fair opportunity of carrying out, on a larger scale 
than heretofore, the experiment winch he has so long been 
interesting himself in, and which, if successful, will prove of 
so much commercial and industrial importance to the pro¬ 
vince. The Lieut. Governor accordingly sanctions the pro¬ 
posals in your 6th para: viz. that the walls of the Rambagh 
be temporarily granted as a leau-to for the sheds required for 
shelter of the worms ; that the trimming of the mulberry 
trees on the road sides be allowed ; and that a grant of 
2,000 Rupees from the Government be given to Mr. Cope, 
in aid of his undertaking; to which His Honor wishes, every 
success. The local residents appear to take great interest 
in it, and His Honor would be very glad if you would your¬ 
self see that every reasonable and necessary aid is given to 
Mr. Cope. 

3. The account given by Lieut. Powlett of the silk opera¬ 
tions of the Cashmeree Jaffir, is most interesting. His 
Honor does not wish that Jaffir should be be called away to 
assist in the Umritsur experiment. He should rather be 
encouraged to carryou as before,by himself; and with this 
view. His Honor authorizes a sum of 500 Rupees being pre¬ 
sented to him, to reward him for his past exertions and to 
enable him to extend his operations. It is desirable that 
Lieut. Powlett should himself convey this reward to Jaffir 
Sot explain its object to him. Lieut. Powlett is entitled 
to 'the thanks of Government for his interesting paper. 

4. It is of great importance that Jaffir and others who 
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follow bis example should meet with every encouragement 
from the local authorities—and that the cultivation of the 

0 

mulberry should be extended. If then, with this object in 
view, you think it proper to make any proposals for remit¬ 
ting the revenue on lands planted with mulberries, bona fide, 
for the purpose of feeding silk worms, His Honor will be 
prepared to consider them favourably and to sanction the 
bestowal annually of Khilluts to those who undertake to Tear 
worms and are successful. 

5. His Honor desires you will be so good as to obtain fur¬ 
ther information in respect to the silk operations at Peshawar, 
aud supply a special -report on the success at that place. 
Further, His Honor would be glad to receieve annually a re¬ 
port on the progress of silk operations throughout the Pun¬ 
jab. This might conveniently be included in your Annual 
.Revenue Report. 

Notes on Tea Cultivation in Assam, by A. C. Campbell Esq. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, Burpettah. 

In Tea speculation, as in every other undertaking, the 
most important feature which presents itself is the financial 
department, and as no one should risk himself in the wilds of 
Assam or any other Tea growing locality with a view of 
becoming a planter without first well considering the 
balance standing to his credit in his private account, in 
connection with this he should also think of his habits of 
life, the comforts which he considers essential to its pro¬ 
longation and the inconveniences which it may safely 
encounter. 

The occupation of a Tea planter is that of a gentleman, 
and to be successful, he must at no time forget the respon¬ 
sibility of his position; He will thereby be able to keep his 
establishment in order, be respected in the neighbourhood 
of his estate, and be looked up to for protection by the native 
population in bis vicinity. 
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In order to secure a gentlemanly independence a capital of 
Rupees 30,000 or 3,000 £ would be ample. Strict economy 
would howeves be required and the amount, I have mention- 
ed, would be exhausted in a single year by bad management, 
a partiality to dog carts and diseased elephants, and a ten¬ 
dency to appear the great man before a few wondering 
savages. 

Having attended to the above preliminary remarks the 
next chief point to be decided is selection of an eligible site 
for a factory; this requires great care and caution or else 
energy, capital, and time may all be wasted; proximity to a 
large river and to villages which may be drawn on for local la¬ 
bour are considered great advantages, but in my opinion these 
are secondary in comparison to having a good soil to work on ; 
it does not matter so much if labour has to be imported, or 
carriage to be paid for, if the yield can be made to pay the. 
additional expense of these and leave a handsome surplus. 
The most favourable sort of earth for tea planting is of a 
loose snuff coloured appearance, with a substratum at about 
18 inches or 2 feet below the surface of a reddish unctuous 
soil interspersed with streaks resembling iron ore. This is the 
sort of soil on which the indigenous plant has mostly been 
discovered, and, I have no doubt, is the most favourable for 
its growth, but the selection of an advantageous site for a fac¬ 
tory is only difficult in uutried localities. In upper Assam 
the country seems expressly intended for Tea; all along the 
south bank of the Berhampooter from the mouth of the 
Dhonsire River to Suddya, tracts ( of high forest land may be 
met with at easy distances, most eligible for its cultivation. 
A planter intending to start in upper Assam should go up 
about the middle of the rains, say July or August; he would 
by visiting different factories pick up a little in regard to 
the management of Coolies, manufacturing &c: he would 
besides be able to arrange for a supply of seed an4 make 
inquiries as to the proximity of eligible land ; he should also 
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look about for a good elephant, and a pony and be ready to 
take the field by the middle of September, and fix on his 
grant. It is perfect folly taking up large grants : about eight 
hundred acres in one plot is about as much good land as can 
be got in a patch, and low Soomnee or Dullunce laud can never 
be turned to any use. Having secured a grant of say 800 
Pooras, the first care of the Planter should be to go over it 
thoroughly and select the very highest spot in it to com¬ 
mence operations upon, let him clean and cut down the 
forest, to the extent of 10 Pooras, and then lose no time 
in having a small house erected, 20 feet by 30, and on a 
raised Bamboo Chang feet high. This ought to be quite 
sufficient to accommodate him and his traps, and he will find 
this physical exertion a source of great help to him in his 
future operations, for being on the spot he is able to get 
twice as much work done and far more speedily and effi¬ 
ciently than if he were absent and trusting native moburers. 
Being located on the land by about the end of November, 
the Planter should push on clearances, and by means of 
local and regular labour try and get 50 pooras cleared the 
first year. He-should not however delay his planting till all 
his clearances are effected but divide his men so that one 
portion would be preparing the land for staking whilst the 
other continued felling the underwood and forest. He should 
always bear in mind that it is a great desideratum to have 
the seed in the earth as soon after it is plucked as he can 
possibly manage. As a rule he will find the young plants from 
seed planted before the middle of January get up healthy 
seedlings and a very small percentage of the seed will turn 
out bad, whilst it is a well known fact that seeds planted to¬ 
wards the end of the season even in good soil, get up very 
irregularly, the plants are dwarfish and sickly and take years 
to recover themselves. I am myself of opinion they never 
beco/ne such bushy, healthy plants as those sown early in 
the season. In regard to the process of staking I may observe 
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that, as it has to be done only once in a life time, and if done 
proper!v serves to give the garden a very neat appearance, 
a little taste and judgment would not be wasted at the be¬ 
ginning. The rows should by all means be made as regular as 
possible, and if at the same time some simple plan were 
adopted to work off each Poors, or plot of 5 Pooras, the expe¬ 
dient would prove a great help in the future cultivation of 
the land. 

The distance the plants shotald be from each other has 
always been a question variously answered. It has been 
agreed however that, the China plants should be planted 
closer to each other than the Assam, owing to the latter 
variety when at maturity proving a larger bush than the 
former. I think that 3 feet by 6 for China, and 6 feet by 6 
for Assam, would be a very eligible distance; in staking 
however I would recommend 3 feet by 3, for the one kind 
and 3 feet by 6, for the larger species. This would be just 
double what the actual proximity should be, but in case 
crickets, (the fomidable Osiringa) caterpillars, bad seed, or 
other causes, occasioned a loss of plants one line might be 
taken up to fill vacancies; and if after the 2nd year any 
plants remained in the extra line, they might be removed 
to fresh clearance, and the garden would be planted out as 
originally designed. Of course nurseries might obviate the 
necessity of these extra lines but I would prefer the latter 
for several reasons: 1st I would save the labour required to 
form and keep clear nurseries: 2nd. the plants of nur¬ 
series are generally sickly owing to being laid out so close ; 
again a great number of them are lost in being weeded. 
Extra lines would provide for every possible contingency 
in the shape of loss of plants &c.: when required to be trans¬ 
planted they would suffer very slightly, having to be removed 
only a few paces, as each line would have its nursery by its 
side. It would be very desirable to have clearances finished 
by the end of March, for about this time local labour be- 
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comes scarce and there is besides hardly any good in plan* 
ting out seed so late. We will suppose that a clearance 
of 50 Pooras has been effected, all well planted, 25 coolies 
will at the very least be required to keep this extent of 
land free from jungles during the rains, and (at the usual 
rate of 1 cottah per man daily and making allowances for 
non-attendance) will admit of a hoeing every 0 weeks. This 
will hardly be found sufficient during some months but a 
good manager should induce his men to work double hazras 
in this season, and he might be able to give his plants a 
hoeing every month during the rains; for in light land I 
have seen a good workman hoe 3 cottahs or Hazras in one 
day and any opium eater may do 2 Ilazras. If the jungles 
however get up above a certain height the workmen are 
impeded in the use of their hoes &c. It is utterly impossible 
sometimes to get through even a cottah. I may here observe 
that a cottah is the 20th part of a Poora, and hazra is a word 
of factory coinage used to denote a day’s work j it is derived 
from the Hiudoostauy work Ilazir (present) and got into 
its prcseut use from a day’s pay, being given to each man 
who was reported “ preseut” at the end of the day; sub¬ 
sequently when a stated amount of work was required to 
entitle a cooly to a day’s pay, it was found convenient for 
the system of monthly accounts to lose sight of the actual 
time occupied by the workman but to score him as “ present” 
each time he completed the work required for a day’s labor; 
it sometimes so happeus therefore that a cooly draws 60 or 
70 day’s pay or more in one month, another perhaps, and who 
is less industrious, draws 10 or 15 days only, whilst in case 
of sickness they draw nothing whatsoever as a right, though 
in particular cases according to the temper of the manager 
a special allowance ma/ be made. 

Getting acquainted with, and working out this system, 
will amply engage the new planter’s time during the rains, 
and be should be making preparation again to commence 
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clearance immediately after the end of August: he should 
exert all the energy he is master of to put down with seed 
100 Pooras before the cold season expires: he should also 
collect material for building as he will now require a per* 
manent structure for a residence : he should likewise prepare 
his Tea house and Godown, aud arrange for a supply of 
about 75 additional hands ; and as I would not recommend 
any further extensions for the present, he might, in the suc¬ 
ceeding cold weather, devote all his time to laying out roads, 
building, sinking wells, &c.; he should also indent for sheet 
lead, brass sieves, and Iron pans, set up a saw pit, make 
up the required kind of Bamboo baskets and seives for 
manufacturing, also furnaces and drying stoves; he should 
likewise contract for or make a few hundred raaunds of 
Charcoal and lay up a store of fire wood, in short prepare 
for manufacturing. By the middle of March he .will have 
100 Pooras of 1 year old plants going on their 2nd, and 50 
Pooras of 2 years old going on their third year. Prom these * 
last he may, the preceding year, just to keep them from 
straggling, have made about 10 maunds of tea by nipping off 
the tops; in the 3rd year however he should make 50 seers 
per Poora without hard plucking, and the hundred Poorahs 
of 1 year old seedlings should by nipping of tops yield about 
1 maund of made tea for every 5 Pooras of land. In the 4th 
year the out-turn should be 3 maunds per Poorah on the 50 
Pooras sown the 1st year, and 50 seers per Poora on the 100 
Pooras planted the 2nd year; and in the 5th year the produce 
should be 4 maunds on 50, and 3 maunds on 100, Pooras: 
in the 6th year the out-turn will be equal on both patches, 
and probably a slight increase of say £ a maund per Poora 
on the older patch; but here we will stop for the present in 
order to enquire into the receipt and disbursement portion 
of the undertaking. 
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1*/. Year's expenses commencing Is/ October and ensuing 


31 st September. 

Purchase of grant in fee simple, 800 pooras, at 

Rupees 2-8 per Poora.* .. .. .. .. 2,000 

Surveying and mapping ditto, . .. -. 150 

Purchase of a sizeable Elephant fit for Guddy or 

Howda work, .. .. .. .. .. 1,200 

Purchase of a pony, .. .. .. .. 200 

Purchase of 25 rads seed @ Rs. 40 per md., .. 1,000 

Clearing staking and planting 50 Pooras forest and 

light brushwood land @ Rs. 30 per Poorah, .. 1,500 


Establishment, including one raohurer Rs. 16, two 
Burkundas Rs. 10, Elephant keeper 14, Horse keep¬ 


er 8; round number, Rs. 50 per mensem for 12 
months, .. .. . . .. .. 600 

Proprietor’s house expeuscs or manager’s salary 11s. 

• 150 per mensem, .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 

Hoeing 50 Pooras of land 4 times from April to 

October, .. .. .. .. .. .. 600 

Miscellaneous works, building &c., .. .. 200 

'f 

Hoes axes daws casus &c., .. .. .. .. 500 

Total .. 9,750 

2nd Year. 

Seed 50 manuds @ Rs. 40 per maunds, .. .. 2,000 

Clearing staking aud planting 100 Pooras @ Rs. 30 

per Poora, .. .. .. .. .. 3,000 

Miscellaneous work, building &c. .. . ... 200 

Hoeing 50 pooras of land twice, during cold weather 

@ Rs. 3 per poora, .. .. .. .. 300 

Hoeing 150 pooras 4 times @ Rs. 3 per poora, .. 1,860 


* A Poorah is equal to H Acre. S. H, R. Aetg, Sec, A. H. S. 

2 s 
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Manufacturing, sorting, and packing 10 maunds of 


Tea at Bs. 10 per maund, 

. , 

100 

Establishment @ 50 per mensem 

• ■ 

600 

Proprietor’s expenses .. .. ' 

■ • 

1,800 

Miscellaneous purchases, 

.. : 

* 200 

Total 

•• 

10,000 

3rd* Year. 

Building road making and other Charges, .. 


1,000 

Bamboo baskets for manufacturing, brass sieves 

and 


miscellaneous expenses. 


500 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 3 per poors, 

. . 

2,700 

Management, or house expences, 12 months. 

. . 

1,800 

Establishment 12 months. 

. . 

600 

Manufacturing, sorting, and packing 80 maunds 

of 


Tea @ Rs. 10 


800 

Total, 

♦ 


7,400 

4th Year. 

Building, road making, and miscellaneous work, 

. . 

1,000 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 3 per poora, 

. . 

2,700 

Management or house expenses. 

. . 

1.800 

Manufacturing, sorting, and packing 275 maunds of 


Tea @ Rs. 10 per maund, 

. . 

2,750 

Establishment Rs. 60 per mensem, .. 

• . 

720 

Picking and packing 50 maunds Tea seed @ Rs. 2-3 


per maund, 


125 

Total 


9,095 

, * 5th Year. 

Building, road making &c. .. 

. , 

500 

Miscellaneous purchases, 

• •• 

500 
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Hoeing ISO peoras of land 6 times @ Rs. 8 per .. ■ 

poora, . .. .. .» 2,700 

Manufacturing sorting and packing 500 maunds of 

Tea @ Es. 10 per maund,.. .5,000 

Establishment @ Bs. 60 per mensem, .. .. 720 

Picking and packing 100 maunds seed @ Bs. 2*8 

per maund, .. .. .. 250 

Management, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,800 

Total .. 11,470 


6th Year. 

Building road making and miscellaneous expenses,.. 1,000 

Hoeing 150 pooras 6 times @ Rs. 3 per poora, .. 2,700 

Manufacturing, sorting, aud packing, 600 md,s. Tea 
@ Rs- 10 per md. .. .. .. .. 6,000 

Establishment, .. . .. 720 

Picking and packing 300 mds. seed @ Rs. 2-8 per 

md. . ‘. 753 

Management,. .. .. 1,800 


Total .. 12,970 
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It will be seen that the Factory at the end of the 6th 
year will require about Rupees 13,000 per annum for effi¬ 
cient working, and the value of annual product in manufac¬ 
tured Tea and seed would be Rupees 48,000, without taking 
into consideration that good Tea land can be made to yield 
as high as 7 maunds Per Poorah. The anuual income would 
not be under 35,000 Rs. which at 10 per cent the Indian 
rate of interest would make the value of the concern about 
34 lacs of Rupees 

The above figures will probably be considered as giving 
a very flattering idea of the operations of 0 years and the 
lucrativeness of Tea speculation, but I cannot on going over 
them again find any fault with their correctness. I have 
not however taken into consideration extreme cases; for in¬ 
stance when I estimate Rs. 30 per Poorah for clearances I 
only make an allowance for average Forest and jungle land. A 
planter may some time come across Forest land of a kind which 
u ould baffle all his • ndeavour, to make into a neat clearance > 
from 5 to 20 lls. night be wasted in the removal of a single 
'l roe with its stump : i.dWes when levelled with surround- 
ug soil may mate the garden look better; all these little bits 
of engineering require money; they are besides exceptional 
cases and thy depend chiefly on the taste of the manager; 
no rule can be made iu regard to them. 

In hoeing I have estimated the rate of pay to coolies @ 
Its. 4-8 per mensem, which notwithstanding the cry for la¬ 
bour I am persuaded will continue to be the level for several 
years to come; for manufacturing sorting and packing I 
have estimated Rupees l6, this will allow of Rs. 4 for pluck¬ 
ing, 1-8 for. manufacturing, 2 Rs. for sheet lead and solder, 1 
Rupee for Box and nails, 1 R. for sorting and packing, and 
8 as for contingencies. 

I ljaust again say I have made no allowances for excep¬ 
tional cases—in regard to wooden Boxes especially I have 
seen Rs. 2-8 given for a common 1 maund chest, and as high 
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as 1-4 for the making of one alone, wood, nails,- and- imple¬ 
ments being supplied from the factory. I hare also seen Boxes 
equallyas good in which the making, nails, wood, and every 
other expense have amounted only to 9 annas and 6 Fie, 
and when we consider a little foresight can always supply 
a planter with abundance of wood and experienced labor at 
cheap rates the extravagance of high prices is necessitated 
chiefly by carelessness in not securing a stock, instead of at 
the last hour giving any price to preserve the teas from 
spoiling. 

In the item for management I have supposed the case 
to be that of an energetic gentleman who has a small capital 
available and is anxious to do the best he can with it, elects 
tea planting and superintends it himself. He will find Rs. ISO 
per mensem ample for his private wants; House room and 
conveyance are obtained from the factory, and his expenses 
consist of 2 or 3 house servants, bazar articles, and a few 
stores from Calcutta, among which beer should by all means 
hold the most conspicuous place. Imbibed in moderation it is 
an invigorating and grateful beverage, and admirably adapted 
for life in the back wood. Taken with a few pinches of qui¬ 
nine, I may in passing observe it is a specific for warding off 
all febrile symptoms consequent on exposure to snn, rain, or 
malaria. In cases where an experienced manager is required 
who is to depend only on his wages as his prospects, a salary 
commencing @ Rs. 250 per mensem and rising gradually to 
500 with or without commission would I think'be about an 
adequate consideratiou. 

: I have not admitted the expense of sending Teas to Eng¬ 
land, for I am of opinion that if Tea is properly made the. 
average price shquld be Rs 60 per. maund free of every ex¬ 
pense including home charges, brokerage, &c. incurred from 
date of shipping on board inland steamers. 

There are other minor items which I think require a'little 
elucidation and I will revert to the subject hereafter should 
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I haye leisure j bat I think I have stated enough to shew that 
Tea planting is an eligible investment for capital; it is be¬ 
sides a clean and gentlemanly occupation and would proba¬ 
bly be very extensively engaged in by all classes of the Eu¬ 
ropean community if its prospects were better known. 

Nalbarry : 

6 thJulg, 1862. 

Report on the productive resources of the Sasseram District. 

By R. W. Bingham Esqb. Chynepore. 

[ The following Report was prepared by Mr. Bingham at the request of the 
Central Committee of the Exhibition of 1362. The original intention of the 
Committee was to obtain similar Reports from all parts of India for publication 
with the official catalogue of the works of Art and Industry for the great Exhi. 
bition, but so much delay occurred in collecting the Reports from other quar¬ 
ters, that this design was not carried out; and accordingly Mr. Bingham oblig- 
ingly placed the following at the disposal of the Agricultural and Horticul 
tural Society, ed. ]— 

Section 1. 

Mineral Ores. 

1. The portion‘of the Vyndhya hills forming the Southern 
portion of Shahabad, and of Mirzapore North and North west 
of the Soane river, together with Mirzapore South of the 
Soane, Rewah Palamoo, and in fact, the whole chain and 
spurs of the Vyndhya Range in this neighbourhood, is full of 
mineral wealth of various kinds, and will doubtless in the 
course of a few years, (when Railways run down the valley of 
the Soane cormocting the *Gangotic valley with the valley of 
the Nerbuddah,) bo found to yield products of immense value. 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Deputy Magistrate of Seolicgunge and 
Mr, Charles Davies of Ackbarpore, could however give much 
more information as to the mineral resources of the . valleys, of 
the Soane and the Koylp than I ,can pretend to do; the former 
gentleman from practical experience being well acquainted 
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with the coal bearing strata of Paiamoo: and the latter from 
long residence at Aekbarpore, with all the rocks within a 
circle of 50 milos of that place. 

2. Coal may fairly claim the first rank, as without it all 
other mineral ores are deprivod of ~ of their just value: as 
although perhaps Iron smelted with vegetable charcoal may 
and undoubtedly is for many purposes superior to the same 
article smelted by mineral coal: yet charcoal could only answer 
in India tor a very limited production of the king of metals, 
and without coal, ~ of the valuable ores of India must remain 
in the quarry useless for all industrial purposes. 

3. Abundant quarries of the per and prot oxides of iron as 
also of sulphate of iron, abound in the accessible portion of 
the Kymore range* in Shahabad and in Mirzapore north of 
the river; but I am not aware that any coal has yet been dis¬ 
covered in these parts : and although most of these ores are 
peculiarly rich in metal, some of them even yielding 70 to 75 
per cent of pig iron, without accessible coal they are almost 
useless. 

4. The canal system for Shahabad and Behar proposed by 
Major Dickens, and I believe now sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, will have the effect of bringing the cheap coal of 
Rewak and the valley of the Koylo river, to the quarries of 
iron ore: while the flux required for smelting in large masses 
being carbonate of Lime, already exists there in exhaustless 
abundance, and there is but little doubt that tramways and 
Bailways will, in the not distant future, largely develope their 
mineral resources, as from what 1 little I saw it will an¬ 
swer a double purpose: the Koylo valley and also the 
higher valley of the Soane river will prove to be a large Got¬ 
ten producing country if not also pf more valuable products, 
so^hat tramways, Bailways, canals, and good roads are as 
gspt a certainty for those parts as th.ey have proved to be for 
#6 metaliferous and manufacturing districts of Englandstill 
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as a t present wo must deal with them in their actual state, and 
view them as they now exist, we must look upon their vast 
deposits, as not one tenth known and as completely undc^- 
loped for any large practical purpose. 

5. Considerable quantities ofiron, and that some of the bestin 
India, is annually produced in Palamow, liewah, Bigdjeygliur 
and Singrowleo. The Singrowlee Iron in particular bears a 
high character in the market, being tough, flexible and easily 
worked:—while English Iron having been originally smelted 
from an inferior ore (the clay ironstone) and with mineral 
coal is almost unworkable by the native blacksmiths. 

6. The greater portion of the ores, which are spread very 
largely over the. table land, of the Kymoro plateau, and in the 
face of its precipices, are found on and in what is generally sup¬ 
posed to be the old red sandstone, suporlying mountain non- 
fossiliferous limestone, but as the best authorities have not 
yet decided the age of those rocks, it is obviously impossible 
for mo to do more than follow the generally assumed theory, 
itnd call the rocks by the same name as Col. Sherwill has done, 
“ old red xinuhtotw.” 

7. The whole yf the Kymore range thus appears to consist 
of old red sandstone rocks, suporlying mountain limestone of 
indefinite thickness, while the Jasper rock and trap rock crop¬ 
ping out occasionally in the Soane, near the base of the main 
spur which is the Rohtass range, a main spur of the Kymore 
range, would lead one to suppose that that strata was the un¬ 
derlying one of the mountain limestone. Again at Chynepore 
at Sonar near Smseram and in other localities igneous action 
would appear to havo taken place, upon the sandstone, more or 
less rendering it intensely hard and flinty : while interstices 
hero and there are filled .with sulphate of. iron, and a sub- 
stanco resombling iron slag, almost jus hard and heavy as 
iron itself! A little further south, almost seven miles from 
►Southern base of the Sasseram spur, an offshoot, of the Roh¬ 
tass range, is found the granitic rock of Bummouce cropping 

2 T 
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up above the surface to heights varying from 1 to 60 or 70 
feet. Those rocks are full of fragments of felspar hornblende 
quartz in large and broken masses, and would appear to 
have been mixed with the great mass, much as plums are 
mixed with a pudding, i. e., while in a soft and ductile state. 
The base of the whole is a coarse granite. Thus we have three 
different bases cropping out:—which must either wholly or 
in parts underlie the mountain limestone. 1st. the Jasper and 
trap rock in the Soane, the semi-igneous rock at Chyncpore 
and wholly igneous one of Sonar , lastly the conglomerated 
granite rocks of Bummonee: while up to the present time 
the.mountain limestone which is the visible base leaves us 
in the dark as to its origin by a total absence of fossil 
remains. I have seen what I thought to be fossils of fern 
in it, and as Mr. James Henderson thought he had dis¬ 
covered shells and infusoria in the limestono, and in one 
instance a well marked fishes tail, (such as described by 
Hugh Millor in liis old red sandstone) in the sandstone; but 
the general opinion pronounces otherwise:—and Cal. Dickons 
cautioned me against, any hasty conclusions in the matter 
when so many Doctors differ: that I can simply state my 
own belief that the main rock of the Kymore range is old rod 
sandstone, and shall thus call it in speaking of it in future. I 
have now in my possession a polished specimen from tho 
igneous rock of Sonar ; which has plain fossil shells in it, 
which shells have remained unaltered further tljan being with 
the rest of tho stone turned into a vitreous mass by the in¬ 
tense action of heat which the rock had undergone. I am 
further fortified in my belief that the range is’ the old red 
sandstone by a late discovery of my own. Small deposits of 
almost pure carbonate of lime resembling greatly in appear¬ 
ance the Lias of England above the "sandstone and which is 
hero and there found in concrete masses overhanging the pred- 
piewj and which deposits burnt into lime combined with brick- 
dust #>rm the finest hydraulic lime I have met in flic coun- 
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try: * while the mountain limestone underlying the sandstone 
is singularly deficient in hydraulic qualities, though a noblo 
lime for other purposes and I believe the limestone underlying 
the European old red sandstone are also non-hydraulic. These 
deposits discovered by mo arc all above the plateau and 
on the table lands proving the latter to be a later previous 
formation to that of the sandstone. They are not an out¬ 
crop of the limestone strata below because their geological 
character and their commercial value prove otherwise, while 
the sandstone strata unbroken bolow these deposits (which I 
have as yet only found on the edge of precipices,) entirely 
shews that they are a later deposit. I have given the fact 
I shall now leave for bettor geologists than I to draw conclu¬ 
sions from them, merely stating in addition that the spurs 
from the same range which roach the Ganges at Chunar and 
at Mirzapore shew the same general character: though I have 
not heard of any limestono deposits being found above them. 

8. The heaps of Iron slag found hero and there in the deep 

* Since writing the shove I sent a large specimen of this calcareous deposit 
to Mr. Oldham Supt of the’ Geological .Survey of India and requesting his 
opinion of the Geological oharacter of the same, venturing my own opinion 
that it was a lias He favoured me with an answer dated 27th May 1862, of 
which the following is an extract 

“It is a good specimen of what is known to mineralogists arid Geologists 
“as calcareous tufa. It is the deposit of springs and waters charged with 
“carbonate of lime, and it is frequently found in situations similar to that 
“described in your letter, and often also is found to coutaiu casts of leaves, 
“stones, shells &o. Being for the most part pure carbonate of lime, it gone- 
“rally makes an excellent lime, often rather fatty. 

“ It is also frequently hydrauljc; though seldom so thoroughly so, as some 
“of the older and more massive limestones. When compact it forms what is 
“often but erroneously called Oriental Alabastar. 

“ Its mode of occurrence overhanging the precipices as yon describe it, is 
"clearly due to its mode of deposition layer after layer from water trickling 
"over the surface of the rocks.” 

Thus a new formation is going on : the carbonate being produced from the 
debris of burnt or decayed vegetation as these recks are some of the highest 
in the range and are sandstone to their summits. 
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valleys fronting the plains of Skahabad, and the sante kind of 
heaps found nearly all over the table lands prove that the 
native iron smelters, formerly smelted largely in the Skahabad 
hills of Hie range and also at their foot. I am not now how¬ 
ever aware that any furnaces are at work in Skahabad:—the 
smelter appears to liave retreated to Palamow, Bidjeyghur, 
and Singrowlee, though why they should have done so seeing 
that ores of the same nature exist equally here and thore, ean 
bo attributed to nothing more than the caprice of a half wild 
tribe, retreating from a gradually advancing semi-civilization 
in Shahabad to localities still more in a state of nature. The 
forests thofe are also less subjected to the axe than in Shaha¬ 
bad and abundant fuel on the spot for the charcoal which 
they use in their operations may bo the cause. Another cause 
is probably the neighbourhood of their Muhajuns at Akrorah 
and Bidgeyglmr &e. as thore are now no Iron traders in 
Southern Shahabad. 

9. Although there is abundance of Mineral coal in South 
Mirzaporc in Palamow, Sungrowlec and Rcwah, the native 
smelters use only the wood charcoal prepared by themselves: 
and as their furnaces and tools are small, and can all he con¬ 
structed and arranged by one man in half a day:—their fuel 
and ore are close at hand to the furnace, the latter being re¬ 
made further into the jungle to suit thore their main require¬ 
ments, while the wretched hut in which they live may well 
bo prepared in the half day remaining. 

10. The process employed by them in smelting is a very 
simple one indeed. The furnace is built of clay, something 
like a small hollow cone larger in the middle and spiring up 
to the chimney and down to the blow hole with a table at the 
top formed of bamboos, covered vfith clay and of about 2 to 
2J superficial feet in area. The internal area of the furnace 
is not more than 2 or 2£ Cubic feet, and is also not more than 
from 24 to 3 feet in height something like the rough suction 
in the margin. Tlius:— 
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A. Interior of 
tlio furnace. 

B. FIro Hole 
—also hole from 
winch slag and 
molted metal is 
drawn. 

0. One of 2 
round calabashes 
with a skin cover¬ 
ing and a string 
connected, with the flexible Bamboo. The smelter treads upon 
the skin covering with a dancing motion, raising his feet in a 
peculiar manner alternately:—exposing and closing the centre 
hole in the skin cover of the calabash, and at the same time 
holding on by his hands to the two Bamboos right and left of 
the furnace steadying himself and alternately raising and 
depressing the string connected with the flap of the calabash 
with the same motion, 4 and occasionally feeding ore and char¬ 
coal from the table with a small wooden scraper which lie 
holds at the same, time in his right hand. Two hollow bam¬ 
boos eased with clay each connected with its own calabash, 
and meeting at the nozzles which are brought into ono focus 
in the luted fire hole. This is a primitive and powerful bellows 
and furnishes a strong and constant stream of air for the blast, 
and thus keeps the half melted metal and charcoal in a bright 
ignition. As the charge falls more ore and fuel are pushed 
in from the table, the dancing motion, and consequent blasts 
being constant. 

D. String connecting the bamboo holders with tho skin 
covering of the calabash bellows. 

E. Hollow Bamboo blast tube passing from tho bellows to 
the furnace. 

F. Bamboo table loaded with ore broken small and mixed 
with charcoal for tho feed. 
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Gh Top of furnace. 

H. Walls of furnace. 

I. Hole from which molted slag is occasionally with¬ 

drawn. 

J. Qne of each of the side Bamboo holders. 

To each furnaco there arc two men, and it is kopt in 
full play all day. In each day—if the smelters have wives 
and children to break up the ore into J or inch cubes and 
bring charcoal:—they will charge the furnaco 4 times, and 
the day’s work will be 4 or 5 small malleable pigs of 2 to 2 J 
seers each, or in all 12 annas to 1 Rupees worth of iron. They 
employ no flux, and the slag runs off first in pipe like lamps, 
the furnaco is emptied at each charge, the metal never runs 
liquid from the furnace, but falls to the bottom, below the 
blast tube, from whence it is taken in a flaming mass by a 
pair of iron tongs, and which incandescent mass is hammered 
on a hard stone or if the smelter is rather rich on a rough 
iron anvil into a doublo wedge-shaped pig:—and so on act in¬ 
finitum , the labour being divided between the smelter and his 
family who think themselves fortunate if they can earn 
annas per head. I once erected a small brick furnace and 
used three large blacksmith’s bellows for a blast, using min¬ 
eral coal and a Limestone flux, but although I smelted the 
Iron yet from want of acquaintance with the modus operandi 
I ran off metal, slag, and flux in one homogeneous mass, so 
that my pigs were of no value. I saw enough howevor to 
convince me of the extreme richness of the ores, and to fed 
certain that they would ore long bo found one of the mainstays 
of Lidia in tho economical construction of Railways. I had 
bar iron forged under tho hammer, which was tested against 
English rolled bar iron and found superior in tenacity and 
strength but more flexible. Major. John Laughton of the 
Bengal Engineers proposed its use for lattice bridges on tho 
g^aqd trunk road, but no further action was taken, nor can 
any great action be taken in the matter till Rail, tramway or . 
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canal brings tlio coal to the ore—or the ore to the coal as may 
be found most economical:—then the valleys of the. Soane, 
Boyle and Norbuddeh will soon bocome the Crewe and Wolver- 
ampton of India. 

11. Tlio cost of the ores would bo merely nominal probably 
not more than 2 per cent upon the cost of quarrying, the ores 
being all above ground would reduce the cost of quarrying to 
a minimum. 1 should therefore say one rupee per Ton for 
Royalty and cost of quarrying would give an ample margin 
for all contingencies:—allowing rates of labour to remain as 
at present. 

12. Charcoal as at present used by the native sirtelters may 
be obtained at 10 or 11 maunds per rupee, say 2£ to 3 rupees 
per Ton in the forests to which of course must bo added cost 
of carriage to site. Native charcoal is however made in open 
kilns in a most wasteful manner: burnt in closed kilns more 
than double the quantity and that of a much better quality 
would be obtained while the Tar and wood vinegar obtained 
at the same time would materially diminish the cost Mr. 
Campbell when manager at tho Rajarrah coal mines in Pala- 
moo informed me -that tho mineral coal cost at pits mouth half 
an anna per Maund or at 32 maunds per rupee, loss than two 
shillings per ton. The cost of carriage to tlio Soane river, 
profit and other charges, enabled him to sell it on tho bank of 
tho Soane at about 14 shillings per ton, with a Railway 
tAmway or canal, it could be sold with a profit at six shillings. 

13. Singowloe pig iron is sold in the market of South 
Shahabad and Mirzapore by tho native smelters at from 8 to 
12 seers per rupee that is from about £ 14 to £ 22 per ton— 
and that allows for bullock carriage and Muhajuhs profit at 
each market. 

14. The only means of conveyance from tlio furnaces to 
market is by pack bullocks. Much of it is however mado into 
tools &c. on the spot by local blacksmiths and then sold at 6 
seers pey Rupee. 
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15. After Iron ores, the next most valuable in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is Coal, which however is not found in Shaha- 
bad: though probably when the search for it becomes impor¬ 
tant it will be so. It is however a common mineral on the 
East bank, and all along the valley of the Koylo River whore it 
in several places crops above the surface. In Palamow, Rewali 
Singrowjee and other districts, it is abundant. It is worked by 
the Bongal Coal Company at the Rajarrah collieries in Pida- 
mow in the valley of the Koyle:—and by other parties in 
South Mirzapore but I speak within bounds when I say that 
~th of the coal producing localities are not known to the 
world and are only partially so to a Mr. Swcetland who made 
the valley of the Soane River his study.* I cannot do better 
than direct the attention of government to an accurate Geo¬ 
logical survey of this part of India. Its value and cost in 
these days of steam and railways will be speedily acknow¬ 
ledged and repaid. Such a measure will soon become an im¬ 
perative necessity—then why not take tlio initiative and the 
credit. 

16. I have already said that the so rallied Mountain 
Limestone underlies the whole of the Kymoro Range in Shaha- 
bad :— and it also shews itself along the valley of the Soane 
as far at least as Mungeysurn peak in Mirzapore. In some 
parts as in Rolitass it crops up boldly to 2 and 300 feet, form¬ 
ing a sloping base to the precipitous sandstone rocks. In these 
places I have noticed what I think arc three well defined 
strata:— an upper one of a yellowish blue mixed with dis¬ 
integrated sandstone, sulphate of, Iron— and chalk all in 
thin plates—Below that a more dense blueish grey lime¬ 
stone with occasional calc spar crystal but generally of tho 
same nature as the German lithographic stone. I have had 
stones for lithographic purposes mado from it and such have 
been used in the office of tho survoyor general of India. 
The first stone used was made by me and used in the, press 
of Shah Kubcorooddeon Ahmod of Sasseram. It answered ad- 
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mirably for the propose:—but the stone must be freshly quar¬ 
ried or it chips, as after exposure to the atmosphere it grows 
intensely hard and could then only be sawn into shape. “Qjit-^ 
side stono of limited size can only be obtained owing to the 
ages of debris and decay which cover the main strata:—but af¬ 
ter quarrying some foot in to the living rock I feel satisfied 
from observation of the quarries that lithographic stones of 
any size can be obtained. This I believe is a most valuable 
discovery as lithographic limestone has not I believe been else¬ 
where found in Lidia. 

Under this again lies a very dense bluish grey limestone 
mixed with veins of calc spar. It is not used by the native 
lime burners as being untraetable. This is the lowest strata 
that I have seen and would be an almost indestructiblo build¬ 
ing or flooring stone from its great hardness—much harder 
than granite and approaching to porphyry. It may be had in 
large blocks, and if sawn into slabs would be a very hand¬ 
some building stone, bluish grey with white veins, and would 
probably make a superior lime. 

Immense quantities of lime arj made from the quarrias 
on the wostom banjt of the Soane, and exported down the 
Soane and the Ganges as far as Moughyr. Perhaps 30 
to 40,000 tons are ma&o yearly and the material is inex¬ 
haustible. 

The samo limestone rock crops out on the Northern face of 
the Range at intervals between the Soane River and Mirzapore, 
and again especially in the singular and interesting'Limestone 
caverns of Goopteswar in the valley of the Doorgowtee River at 
Beotree. Bund, in Khawah Koh, at Massaye on the Soorroh 
River and near Mirzapore: with canals and tramways these 
quarries could supply all northern India with some of the 
purest lime in the world. 

The Cost of the lime produced at these quarries varies from 
Rs. 6 # to Rs. 16 per 100 Maund or say 5 shillings to 14 
shillings per ton. The present native system of lime. burning 

2 u 
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is a very imperfect one indeed and only suited to a very rude 
state of society, but with European supervision although per¬ 
haps the material could not be produced cheaper: it could 
be produced with much more certainty and evenness in quali¬ 
ty. The great fault of these limes in the market is their ex¬ 
cessive adulteration with chalk white clay (disintegrated lime¬ 
stone) and wood ashes but the ores, are pure: and whon burnt 
in the European fashion leave nothing in their quality to be 
desired. 

17. Chalk is dug in the limestone range in the valley of 
the Soane, and varies in the colour from yellow—where it is 
stained with oxide of iron—to pure white:—also from the 
dense hard substance of bluish white stone which has to lie, 
crushed and remade by water to the pure white chalks. 
Quantities of this mineral are exported to the River market 
on the Ganges. The best quality is probably worth £1-10-0 
to £ 2-10-0 per ton on the banks of the Soane River. 

18. Geeroo much used in painting—It is abundant in somo 
part of the range and is nothing but a pure chalk densely col- 
ocred by protoxide of iron. This is almost half the price of 
chalk. 

Vitriol was once largely manufactured on the bankB of tho 
Soane in Shahabad froni Sulphate of Iron once tho product of 
the Kymoro Range, but tho death of the gentleman who in¬ 
stituted the manufacture stayed it. It is now only a native 
manufacture on. a small scale of which I can obtain no par¬ 
ticulars. 

20. Sandstone. The sandstones of this range have a high 
commercial value at Chunar and Mirzaporo for flagstones and 
ornamental work. The stones at those places owe their advan¬ 
tage to the proximity of the Ganges, which afford them an 
easy river carriage, otherwise they are the worst and most 
destructible stones in the range. The Millstones of Chynepore, 
Sfcsseram, and Tilowthoo, perhaps I may also add Ackb^rpore, 
areflunous; but must always be dear in a distant market for 
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want of river carriage as the Soane is seldom navigable. The 
Soane Causeway and the Koylwur Bailway bridge is built of 
the dense sandstone of Sasseram while oven better qualities are 
found in the higher portions of the range' towards Rohtass. 
The best stone while easily workable is almost as hard as 
granite, and may be had of any color—white crystalline, 
blue-grey—and all shades to a dark red. 

21. Alum shales abound in various parts of the range but 
liave not so far as I am aware been yet worked: so have no 
commercial value. 

22. Sulphur is plentiful in some localities combined with 
oxide of iron, but would be only useful for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting vitriol. 

23 Fotskme is found in several parts of the range, and from 
some quarries can be liacl in large slabs and in great variety 
of colour. It takes a high polish, and might be used for a 
groat deal of ornamontal work, iwant of cheap carriage is 
against its being much worked. It is at present simply taken to 
Benares for the purpose of making images of gods for temple or 
private worship or used locally. J call it potstone bocauso it 
has many of the qualities of that stone, and it is called in- 
durettod potstone by Col. Sherwill in Iris geological survey. I 
do not however think that it is potstone, but would rather 
suppose it a fine sandstone stained of a darker hue varying 
from greenish to dark brown ( and when polished, black) by 
some mineral oxide and hardoned by tho igneous action which 
I have elsewhere described as characteristic of portions of this 
range. Whatever it be, it is a useful stono and deserves to be 
better knowq than it is. I believe Mr. C. Davies sent a slab 
of it to the great Exhibition of 1851. 

24. Saltpetre and Salt. These are produced abundantly in 
somo parts of Shaliabad but as they aro a common product all 
over India, but little need bo said here. Crude Saltpetre is 
prepared at from 6 to 7 Bupees per local Maund by tho Nooneeas, 
this in its crude state would bo from £ 15 to £ 18 sterling per 
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ton: while the salt produced with the saltpetre is of a coarse 
kind, and only sold to the poorest of the community under the 
name of Khareeninwck. It can however easily be purified 
by boiling as I have myself proved and then it is a good and 
pure salt. 

, 25. This paper on the mineral resources of thit part of 
India would hardly bo complete without nfy noticing the 
important and singular fact that the strata both in die North- 
East and South faces ( where the face of the plateau towards 
the plain is invariably precipitous ) has a considerable dip 
inwards varying from 5 to 45 degrees. This circumstance 
prevents any springs making their appearance on the face, 
•which would have the effect of draining tho table lands dry, 
and would render them a desert The fortunate dip has a 
contrary effect, retaining the moisture as in a basin and 
water in consoquence may be had in most places on the 
table lands at a moderate depth:—wliilo in several localities 
springs of pure and limpid water flow above the surface 
all round the year. Consequondy numbers of villages, small 
certainly, but still villages, stud tho table lands, and 1 am 
of opinion that not many years more will elpaso before 
large tracts are brought into a more profitable cultivation 
of Coffee Cotton and oil seeds by European energy and 
skill. The finest rice produced in the district is already 
grown in the shallow valleys, and where die soil has been 
subjected to the plough prove by its abundant crops what it 
will produce in the future. I will ribw close this Section, 
and. am only sorry that the information at my command has 
been so limited, but trust it will at all evonts stimulate some 
abler hand to examine the subject and give the result that 
publicity* which its importance deserves. 

26. I am preparing a wooden model of tho native method 
of smelting Iron in the Kymoro Range which shall be for¬ 
warded soon as ready which will be in a few days. 

Thi& inaction on minerals being now completed it .appears 
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to me that it would be more agreeable to yourself for many 

reasons that I should send it at once. The other sections 

# 

shall follow in a few days. 

I have &c. 

R. W. Bingham. 


Section. II. 
Vegetable Fibres. 


1. The vegetable fibres common to this part of India 
, (Shahabad) may be described 

I. Cotton (Grossypiuin Herbacoum,) 

II. Hemp (Sunn) Crotolarea Juicea (Flax,) 

III. Hemp (Puttoowah) Hibiscus Canabina, 

IV. Do Grunja or Bliaung) Canabis Saliva, 

V. Do (Madho Latta) Gaortnera raccmosu, 

VI. Manjon (an inferior hemp) Saecharum Munja, 

VII. Somul (or silk cotton) Bombax Heptaphylluni, 

VIII. Moulain (bark of a creeper,) 

IX. Buggaio grass, 

X. Chope (from roots of Paras pipul) Hibiscus Popu- 
neoides. 

2. Thore are other known varieties, and doubtless in the 
hills of tho Kymore Range, many others might be found, but for 
commercial purposes at present 1 think I have embraced all used 
varieties in the above List. I might add Linseed (Linum 
usitatissimum) as a flax yielding plant:—and one which is 
now being cultivated for that purpose in the Punjab, but as 
in Shahabad and Behar although extensively- cultivated; it is 
only so for its oil bearing seed, as a flax plant it has no 
commercial value. 

3. Qotton is produced largely in this and the neighbouring 
districts and is always grown on light sandy loams or vege- 
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table loams—never in the karile clay which is I believe 
elsewhere called the black cotton soil:—neither can I under¬ 
stand how a cotton plant can grow on such a soil. Xt is possibly 
a mistake in description and I should rather imagine the dark 
alluvial desposit that is a vegetable loam to bo the soil which 
superficial observers have taken for the karile or black imper¬ 
meable day. Certain it is that in this district no cotton planter 
would attempt to grow cotton on karile , or, if ho did, his 
labour would all be thrown away. This however leads to tho 
observation that' what is tho ease in one district may be 
the reverse in another, as the differences of soil and cb'mate 
in this vast Empire are so great as to render any practical 
generalization impossible. In proof of this, in some parts of 
the Deccan it is said that cotton is injured by Irrigation wliilo 
in Shahabad, Behar and the North West, no cotton would 
come to remunerating maturity without Irrigation. This fact 
alone—coupled with the black cotton clay which is said to be 
the cotton soil of Allahabad, Goozerat and Darwar, proves that 
any attempt at generalization would only lead to fallacious 
results. I therefore prefer to speak only of the district which 
has come under my own immediate observation. 

4. The production of cotton in India may however be fairly 
said to bo only limited by the demand:—and by the facilities 
for irrigation which tho country enjoys. Thousands—nay 
millions of acres are now barren which could yield cotton 
equal to any in the world. Portions of the Kymore Bange, 
the now unproductive jungle land in the valley of the Soane, 
the alluvial lands in tho valley of tho Koyle river, immense 
tracts in the now half cultivated portions of Shahabad and 
Behar—are all suitable for a cotton cultivation, but three 
things are wanting. First capital coupled with European energy 
and skill; second good roads and choap conveyance to the distant 
market third, a good contract law, and speedy and accessi¬ 
ble justice. All of them are at present wanting in India; but 
the country would speedily become tho garden of the 
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world; and England being its sovereign and with her mighty 
manufacturing power and her vast mercantile marine to work 
up and carry the rare productions of Hindostan to her own 
shores, and the manufactured article to all parts of the world, 
holds out a future for both countries which I am afraid to dwell 
upon, as if I allowed myself to do so, I should be called a 
visionary. It is sufficient here to say that with India as the 
producing and England as tho manufacturing country :—the 
benefits to both arc certain, and fraught with mighty conse¬ 
quences to tho whole world. > 

5. In Shahabad and tho neighbouring districts cotton as I 
have said above is largely grown: but want of roads, vehicles, 
and cost of conveyance to our only port—Calcutta; makes 
it principally cultivated for local consumption. It is also said 
that for local consumption and for export to China a better 
price is obtained, than can be obtained for the article for 
export to Europe: while the moans of Irrigation at com¬ 
mand, and it—(like all the other products requiring more 
labour than merely ploughing tho land, sowing tho seed, and 
reaping the crop) being only a class cultivation :—its produc¬ 
tion is limited by the price obtained. It is evident however 
that largo quantities' are raised, because in spite of all obstacles 
large quantities are exported from Ghazeopore, Patna and 
other river ports, and at least seven tenths of all tho people are 
clothed in cotton goods of native manufacture; while the 
winter clothes and beds of thoso (who can afford such luxuries) 
aro thickly paddod with cotton of indigenous growth. At 
any market, cotton is to be sold either uncleaned or cleaned 
from seed and also bowed:—while cotton seed forms an im¬ 
portant article in tho list of food for cattle and for oil 
manufacture. 

6. Jfo one now doubts but that cotton of any quality can be 
reared in this country and to any extent; but it must be left 
to European energy and capital to improve tho staple, either 
by introducing superior seed and better modes of cultivation, 
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as also by hotter methods of separating the cotton from the seed* 
and preparing it for the market: while easy and cheap modes 
of conveyance are an imperative necessity. The . u woven 
wind” fabrics of the looms of Dacca sufficiently shew how¬ 
ever that even the native can produce a staple of surpassing 
fineness.: and the diapers and dimities of the Puttialla states 
shew what Indian cotton can be woven into; and I am begin¬ 
ning to think after all that cotton of fine enough staple for 
any purposes is already produced in various parts of India ; 
but want of roads and canals, has kept these cottons from the 
European markets. 

7. There are no less than five (5) varieties of country 
cotton' known in Shahahad, and it is probable there may bo 
even a greater number:—but I have ascertained that those 
five varieties are commonly cultivated, they are :— 

I. Barrocha , -v These kinds aro sown in Ashar corres- 

II. Numnoonah , f ponding to June and commence to yield 

III. Huontie, t in Feby. and March, continuing to yield 

IV. Nimiah, j through the month of April. They aro 

regularly irrigated from the month of Januaiy and the field 
well hoed and kept clean of weods. The plants grow to 3 or 
3£ feet in height The yield of kupas is from 6 to 8 maunds 
per Boogah of 3025 square yards or say fr6m 640 to 1000 
or 1100 pounds of kupas to the acre. Three fourths of this 
is seed and £ is cotton fibre fit for market. 

V Bhureearh. This is sown in tho month of October, and is 
not watered unless tho season is a very dry one. It commences 
yielding in Feby. and continues doing so till May, or June. 
During that time it is regularly dug and weededand during 
the rains pruned: as it is a bionnial plant and yields a second 
crop in tho following year. It is not probably so good a cotton 
as the other varieties, which it can scarcely be, not being so 
carefully weeded and watered as they are, but no doubt more 
attention pflad to these matters over a series of years, would 
do much to improve both staple and fibre. 
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8. The only instrument used for cleaning the cotton from 
the seed is the rude and imperfect Indian chorka, which has 
but two merits; the one is that it does clean the cotton, and the 
second is that it does not appear to injure the fibre. These 
qualities are however neutralised by the painfully tedious mode 
of its operation; which renders it totally useless to any but the 
careless plodding native of India, whose earnings by it are 
never more than a penny a day, while its creaking noise has 
the effect of keeping the oporator in that state of semi somnc*- 
lonce which next to perfect sleep is with them their greatest 
good. The chorka would never suit the go-ahead, time-valu¬ 
ing European or American. It is always worked by women. . 

9. The next process undergone by the cotton is “ bowing ”. 
This is done by the bow and mallet, so often described and is 
the work of a man who will earn from 2d to 24 per diem. 

10. There are no Cotton presses known in the district, the 
cotton is simply pressed into bales by treading:— but as it is 
all or nearly so usod for local consumption in Shahabad and 
what little is exported is sent down the Ganges in the clumsy 
and unwieldy Cotton Boats of that river, the tightness of the bale 
is not of much consequence : but as a larger export trade 
grows up, doubtless pressing and screwing will be then atten¬ 
ded to ; as exporters will find it to their own interests to press 
their bale into the smallest possible compass; and will erect 
cotton screws at the head quarters of their trade for the pur¬ 
pose. The uses to which the- prepared fibre is applied will 
come under the section of Manufactures. 

11. Sunn ( Hemp or Flax ) ThiB is grown largely in many 
parts of Shahabad and is used for Ropes, Cordage, twine &c. 
&o. It is a rare crop and ripens about the month of February 
and is produced from the crotalareajuncea. I cannot tell whether 
much is exported or not, not having any data to guide me in 
the matter. The dealers in country produce would be the 
best informants and there are several in Ghazoepore and 
Patna. The plant when the seed is ripe is thrashed to 

2 x 
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separate the seed/ and then the stalks are steeped in stagnant 
water for varying terms from 20 to 30 days according to the 
woather. It is then scutched by hand and rudely prepared 
for market where it is sold at from 10 to 15 seers per Rupee or 
say at from 50 to 75 shillings per ton. The price does not 
appear in this and the cognate fibres to be regulated much by 
the demand; but rather by the quantity produced per Beegah. 
The grower expects a certain sum per beegha, and if ho does 
dot get that sum ceases to grow that particular article, but 
undoubtedly if a large demand should arise, and roads, Rail¬ 
ways, and Canals afford more facilities than at present for car¬ 
rying the article to the market;—any quantity could be raised. 
At present it is principally grown for local consumption. One 
Ton of stalk would give about 4 cwt. of fibre, the stalk is then 
useless for any other purpose than fuel or manure. 

12. Hemp, (Puttoowan or jute) This is cultivated largely as 
a rain plant; but always sown in conjunction with some other 
seeds such as mothah Dall-Ruhur &e. &c. It is much liko the 
Hollyhock of our gardens in appearance. It is the Hibiscus 
Candtnna. The fibre is more prized for many purposes to the 
real hemp, and large quantities of it are now exported to Eu¬ 
rope :—while all bags for grain or other purposes are made 
from it. It may be had in every bazaar either as a coarse 
fibrous hemp or as twino or coarse canvas. It is the substance 
used by all the Ganges boatmen for their sails, and is a profi¬ 
table cultivation on light sandy loams when rains have been 
abundant. It particularly loves the new thrown up subsoil which 
forms the banks of tanks, or indeod any kind of made earths. 
Its seed is valueless for any other purpose than for resowing 
when ripe which is in November and December: the plant is 
cut down to the. ground, then steeped in the same manner as 
any other hemp yielding plant frofn 15 to 25 days, but is not 
afforwardWNbtched but instead of that process the fibre is 
peeled «M**mg stripes by women and children. It is choap- 
er than ftfeitp and of much easier cultivation;—the cultivation 
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increasing yearly. Probably if a better mode of preparing the 
fibre were introduced; it would result in the production of a 
much superior article. This however is conjecture. 

13. Hemp (Ganja and Bhang) from the Canabis Sativa. 
Tins yields a superior flax to the above plant: but as it is 
an Abkaree cultivation, only small plots are cultivated here 
and there for the Ganja-Bhang and Majoon produced from 
its leaves. These are highly intoxicating drugs and would 
come more properly under tlio article of medicinal substan¬ 
ces ; were it not that the bark yields with careful preparation 
a fibre which would answer well for coarse canvas and other 
purposes. Whether from its other known qualities it would 
be safe to cultivate it in large quantities is a point that I will 
not here venture to discuss. 

14. Hemp (Madho or Maltalatta) This produces a very 
superior fibre with great length of staple and as it requires little 
or no cultivation, would, it appears to me, be a most valuable 
production. The plant however takes some years coming to 
maturity. It is a kind of aloe— Gaevtnera racemosa, and is 
much used for fences, as when full grown it is impassable by 
cattle or by men, and might be a useful defence to fortresses 
grown under the Ramparts. Its impenetrable shade however 
harbours vermin. ’ I have seen linen canvas and duck woven 
from the fibre which appeared to me to leave little to bo de¬ 
sired. The preparation of the fibre is very simplo, simply 
slightly macerating the leaf and then boating it with wooden 
mallets on a stone to separate the fibrino from the woodyand 
other matter. Doubtless an improved method of separating 
the fibre would produce a superior article. I am not aware 
that in this district at least it is an article of com coerce but 
much of it is prepared for private consumption; as it makes 
first rate well ropes. 

15. Munj, an inferior hemp prepared from the bark of the 
tall grass called Saceharum Munja. It is much used on the 
banks of the Ganges for rope, and towing linos for the river 
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boats:—and also for roofing string, bat I am not aware that 
it has become an article of export Its production could be 
increased indefinitely:—as it is a plant requiring no cultivation 
whatever. It would probably make a good cordage. 

16. Semul (silk cotton) the produce of a large tree Bom- 
bax Heptaphyllum very common in the forest of the Kymore 
Range and I believe in most parts of India. I have seen spe- 

' cimons of cloth woven from it, which appeared rough but 
warm and comfortable. Its principal use is however for stuf¬ 
fing beds and pillows, for which it requires no preparation, 
and I have little doubt, were the article known in Europe it 
would in a great measure supersede feathers for stuffing beds 
and pillows, being a vegetable fibre and as soft as swan’s down, 
it would in damp weather be more wholesome; while it could 
no doubt be turned to important use in some materials as an 
auxiliary to cotton, to which its peculiar luster would impart a 
glassy and silky appearance. This however must be left for 
manufacturers to decide. 

17. Moulain —this is the beaten fibre prepared from the bark 
of a common gigantic liamis of the Kymore Range. It is also 
known in the Rajmahul hills, and probably all over India and 
forms a very serviceable substitute for strings mado from Hemp 
or jute for roofing and other purposes. 

18. Chape or Chobe is a similar substance prepared from 
the bark of the root of the Paras Pipul, and is much used as 
tethers for cattle, and many other agricultural purposes. 
Those can be obtained in any quantity and at a very cheap 
rate. 

19. Buggaie is a wild grass which is ready for cutting in 
October and November. Several hundred thousand maunds 
are cut annually in the forest of the Kymore range:—and it is 
sold for roofing and other purposed, when made into a coarse 
twine It answers for tying thatch and bamboos, as well as for 
bottoming the cots or charpays of the lower orders as well a 
more expensive article. Mueh of it finds its way to. the rive r 
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porta but I fancy it ie all consumed in this country, and would 
lie but of little use in the manufactures of Europe. 

20. Many other fibrous substances are known to tils'natives 
and locally used, but the above are all that I am aware of as 
known to commerce. It must therefore be left to commerce to 
develops other products. I have not included the silk or the 
tusser silk in this article:—as I am only treating of vegeta¬ 
ble fibres, and as they are animal tissues their introduction 
hero would be out of place, and they will perhaps come in with 
more propriety under the section of manufactures. 

R. W. Bingham. 

Chynepork : 1862. TIony. Asst. Magistrate. 


Section III. 
O il Seeds. 


Oil seeds of one kind or another arc of universal cultivation 
all over India, and the cultivation of them is capable of almost 
indefinite increase. In fact the cultivation of tlio staple will 
only bo limited by the demand. It possesses a groat advan¬ 
tage over all the staples, inasmuch as it is one already fa¬ 
miliar to the people all over Hisdostan; and most kinds of oil 
producing seeds under cultivation, can be cultivated in con¬ 
junction, and as an auxiliary, to any and almost every crop. 
Oil bearing seed arc sown equally with wheat, oats, barley, 
grain, motha: Ruhur and in fact with every thing but riee. 

2. Evoiy village has its Talee i. e. oil presser who after a 
most primitive and laborious fashion (see model No. 2.) ex¬ 
tracts probably ~ of the extractable oil: and as he considers the 
labour of himself and family with the solitary bullock which 
patiently does his work, well paid if they earn their, daily food : 
and t like the animal he works with, asks for no more, the pro¬ 
cess if an imperfect is a tolerably cheap one. 
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3. The chvragh or small .baked clay saucer with its wick 
of half twisted cotton, being the universal substitute for our 
lamp, and light only being wanted by the people for the sim¬ 
ply animal purposes of seeing how to eat, or drink, or guard 
against reptiles and thieves during the night: it is not to bo 
wondered at that they care little about the quality of the light: 
and, I am only surprised they have not resorted to the expe¬ 
dients of keeping glow-worms or fireflies in bottles for that pur¬ 
pose : wore it not that the cost of the necessary bottle and the 
trouble of catching the glow-worms or fireflies, would far out¬ 
weigh in their opinion the value of their gratis light Tho 
light they at present obtain by their cliiraghs costs more dur¬ 
ing the month than the glowworm process would in a similar 
timo: and gives almost tho samo light, but this extremely la¬ 
bour-saving people will disburse their daily half farthing for 
the coarse and unrefined oil which the village Take or oilman 
expresses from the seed with which the people themselves fur¬ 
nish him; it being an understood fact that any oil sold by tho 
village Taleo, must have been cabbaged (I can think' of no 
other phrase) from the seed given him by other parties for the 
expressurc of tlieir own oil. 

4. You will see by tho model of a “ village oil crushing ma¬ 
chine ” forwarded with this, that tho process is a very simple 
one indeed, and as tho model accompanies tliis paper, it will bo 
unnecessary to describe it further than to say that by tlieavciglit 
of the seed crusher himself, seated upon a moveable hori¬ 
zontal lever, pressing in its turn on a perpendicular beam (or 
nearly so) rising from it and working with a lioad pioco upon 
the rough pioco of wood in a sloping position aided by tho 
eternal round of the bullock most primitively attached, with¬ 
out harness; tho oil seed is crushed into pasto and eventually 
hard cake in tho large stone or wooden mortar , in which this 
largj#,jpestil works : while the unpurified oil runs out of the 
orijglpbelow into vessels placed to receive it. A fresh change 
<5f seed is introduced without much trouble :—and the old cako 
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extracted and so the work goes on from ono year to another; 
no improvement in the process being ever attempted or wished 
for. Indeed it is certain that if any cheap improvement? should 
be introduced by accident: and tho Talees by any chance be 
brought to use it, then customers would either not use tho 
oil: as not being produced according to the dmtoor or custom 
of their forefathers;— or the Talce himself would use it as a 
labour mvirig machine in its primitive sense, i. c. he would 
only work it daily long enough to provide on his simple scale 
for his daily wants and then enjoy tho true otium dignitatum 
orientale by an extra allowance of sleep and idleness : or per¬ 
haps in quarrelling with bis fellows : but woi'k longer or harder 
than necessary to secure liis daily food be certainly would not; 
and if urged to do so by his best, customer would indignantly ask 1 , 
“what? have I not food in my house!”—the said houso 
being a miserable hovel, which an English or Scotch fanner 
would not condemn his pigs to, but which answers tho purpose 
of a roost and a shelter for tho peasant of Behar. lie has no 
thought of the morrow; when sickness comes on him he has 
no resource: and he either dies like a dog in a ditch or recovers 
to find himself in debt to bis mohajun (or money lender) who 
treats him as a slaVo until his advances are repaid. 

5. It has often struck me that tho introduction by European 
firms of oil factories and oil pressing machines would be far 
better than buying the crude seed: and the cost of transmit¬ 
ting the prepared oil to the market would be far less than that 
of sending seod the same distance, while the oil cake produced 
could be easily consumed in the country as cattle food, respect¬ 
ing which there would bo no prejudice to overcome: while tho 
local consumption of oil from such factories would bo great 
after tho first prejudices were overcome. The factories might 
deal in a great measure on the principle of barter to suit na¬ 
tive habits, i. c. giving a certain quantity of oil for a stated 
quantity of each kind of oil seeds; as experience might dic¬ 
tate: while.the establishment of such factories in the interior 
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would stimulate the production of the seed: and .gradually a 
large commerce. 

6. It will be answered to this that Hydraulic presses &o. 
have been instituted and have not answered. I answer that 
is true: and will shew reason, at least what seems reason to 
me why it should not answer. Man is a gregareous ani¬ 
mal ; and kind seeks kind; the consequence of this truism is 
that all efforts to Establish Oil Factories have boon made in 
stations where our countrymen congregate together. What 
would be the fate of our Indigo planter if ho established his vat 
and his head quarters in Patna, Benares, Dinapore or m the 
Tank-square of Calcutta. The answer would be that he must 
soon shut up his establishment as an unprofitable speculation, 
while the same capital employed in the Moffusil earns him a 
competence, and sometimes a fortune. So it would be with 
oil factories properly worked. They must be worked on the 
site, of the growth of their staple ; and make themselves known 
to the people. Capital is wasted in stations for the production 
of country produce of any kind: and the adage holds good hero, 
as elsewhero: that it is “ the early bird who catches the 
worm.” 

7. India even when wanting water for irrigation has still 
a vast water power at command for manufacturing and other 
purposes; and why the water power of her streams should 
not bo used for flour mills, oil mills, and other similar purposes 
is a mystery, or would be so were it not that the government 
have hitherto systematically discouraged European settlement; 
and indisposed the independent European to settlement in the 
vast interior. Indigo planters are the solitary exception to the 
general rule and they have managed to extend with the exten¬ 
sion of the empire: and had government and government 
officers been, in the first establishmerit of bur rule, the local oil 
seed crushers, as they were the local Indigo planters and silk 

C eers, probably that article of commerce also might at 
me have been much more fully developed. It is my 
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candid opinion that the old crushing or pounding mill of Eng¬ 
land worked at first by water power here and there, would as 
a commercial speculation pay well: and at the same tifne by 
its local demand, increase to indefinite extent the cultivation 
of oil seeds ; while by giving a purer oil and by these im¬ 
proved processes extracting a larger quantity from'theseed; they 
would be sure of local custom eventually ; and again by the 
lightness-of their article of export as compared with sending 
the seed to Calcutta and thence to England: with its compact¬ 
ness as to bulk and non-liability to deterioration, effecting a 
saving In freight and insurance and a consequent saving in cost 
to the English consumer, they would be certain of the English 
market to the exclusion of foreign oils and thus India and Eng¬ 
land (countries under the same sovereign) might mutually be¬ 
nefit each other; but oil factories to be successful at present, I 
must emphatically state, must be located in the interior: in the 
same sense that an Australian sheep farmer: or an American 
maple sugar manufacturer locates himself in tho “ busl^” I 
throw out these hints for what they aro worth, and hopo they 
will be dealt with accordingly. 

8 The principal kinds of Oil seed cultivated for oil in this 
district aro as follows. 

I. Mustard seed (Sinapis ramosa) Sursoon. 

II. Rape seed (Sinapis dicliotoma) Sursoon. 

III. Til (Sesamum Orientale) Til. 

IV. Safflower ( ) Runum or Burge. 

V. Castor plant ( ) Rheeree. 

VL Linseed (Linum usitatissimum) Teesee. 

VII. Cotton seed (Gossypium Herbaeeum) Kapas. 

VIL Poppy seed ( ) Ofyeun. 

*VII. Thistle ( ) Bhur-Bhur* 

VIE Anise coriander and other seeds. 

9 In addition to the above there are tho seeds of several 
trees more or less wild, at any rate not cultivated specially 
for their ojl, but which still produce it in considerable quan- 

2 r 
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titles, and in many instances to so large an extent .as to have 
a recognized commercial valued They are:— 

I. MahawaA (Bassia Latifolia) Quoindah or Mahatoah. . 

II. JVimb (Molia azedirachta) Ninth. 

Ill Chironjee (Chironjee sapida) Chironjee. 

and some others; but these are the principal and I may men¬ 
tion that the cocoanut palm does not grow in this part of India. 
I will now give what information I am acquainted with res¬ 
pecting them and the cultivated oil bearing plants. 

10 Mustard seed or Sursoov (Sinapis ramosa.) This is 
grown generally mixed with the rape seed also called Stir soon, 
although the plant is a distinctly differing one, and the seed 
is a whitish yellow:—while the' seed of the Rape (Sinapis 
diehotoma) is a dark brown. I have never seen them grown 
separately:—though such is the case in many parts of the 
country, and ought to be the case here. It is grown extensive¬ 
ly all over the district principally for local consumption, and 
being^sown in the month of October is generally sown as an 
auxiliary with grain crops, amongst which its white and 
bright yellow flower are easily distinguished. Being always 
sown as an auxiliary, it is impossible to ascertain wliat would 
be its yield per acre if sown separately. It loves the loams, 
and does not take kindly to any of the clays. It is ready 
before the close of February for cutting, and is always cut 
slightly grown—or the seed pods woidd burst and scatter the 
seed. Being cut the plant is dried in the, thrashing floor by 
the heat of the sun, which docs its work in 3 or 4 days, w'lien 
the seed is easily thrashed out. Cattle eat the broken stalks, 
but I should not imagine it was a very nutritious food for 
them. It is sold in the Bazar at from 1(5 to 20 soers per 
Bupee, and yields under the native method of crushing 30 
per cents of a tolerably pure oil, \frhile the residue or cake is 
used as %^od for cattle. It would yield more and a purer 
oil uuffo&tbe action of the oil pressing and purifying proces- 
ses n fr ffi irope: and I think would yield 35 to 40 per cents 
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of its gross weight. It is largely used by the native commu¬ 
nity, with their food instead of ghee, under the name of 
Metah or sweet oil; although for all other purposes it passes 
under the name of Kurwah or bitter oil. , Most natives pre¬ 
fer it for tlie preparation of their curries and other warm 
dishes. The native oilman gives 1 seer or 25 per cent of the 
expressed oil for every four seers of seed sent him, he keep¬ 
ing the balance and tho cake as the price of his labour, so 
that with tho seed at 16 seers per Rupee the value of the oil 
would be 4 seers per Rupee. 

11 jp«£*(Sosamum Oriontale)—of tin's useful plant there are 
in this district two kinds, and both are extensively sown in 
various parts. The first is sown in July»and is ready for 
reaping in Kartic or Amjhun —-say in November; tho seed is 
sown in August, but they are both ready nearly at the same 
time. These plants are also sown as auxiliaries but with the 
high land rain crops such as Ruhur, Motha &c &c. The seed 
has about tho same value as suvsoon in the Bazars, but the 

' t< 

oil being thinner and purer—and almost tasteless, while burn¬ 
ing with little smoke, is extensively used in Indian perfumery. 
It is extracted from tho seed in the same manner as the for¬ 
mer. Tho residuo or cake is eaten by the poorer classes as an 
articlo of food: and is greedily devoured by cattle. It grows 
in sandy loams. 

12. Safflower Kimutn or Burryals—There are two vari =sties 
of the same plant: the first being without prickles and the 
other prickly. They both produce tho Safflower dye of com¬ 
merce, which is simply tljo flowers gathered while the seeds 
are forming. Owing to the prickly qualities of the Burrya 
it is not so much sown as tho Kusswn, as it is an unpleasant 
task to gather its flowers on account of the prickle with which 
they armed: and it is generally sown with the spring cereal 
crops as a kind of fence. Its yield of seed is large, in pro¬ 
portion, and both kinds yield about the same quantity, the 
natives asserting that abstracting tho flowers for die does not 
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affect the weight of teed. I should imagine that this was 
a mistaken notion. The Kussum is grown largely by the 
Queries, the same men who grow opium, and as they use both 
flower and seed; and irrigate freely, the plant yields largely. 
The oil is expressed in the same manner as the other oil seeds: 
after the husks have been removed the husks of the seed 
are thick and would weigh about £ of the weight of seed. 
When they are removed 25 per cent of the remainder will 
represent the extractable oil, which is of a light color and 
bums well. I am only surprised that it has not been brought 
more into use for English lamps. I use scarcely any other 
oil. There is also another way of extracting the oil, which 
is I think so peculiar that I will'attempt to describe it. It 
renders the oil useless for burning purposes, charring it in 
fact:—but this is the oil used by the native agriculturist for 
greasing his well ropes, leathern well buckets &e. and in fact 
all leather work used for exposure to water. It is a rude still 
with process inverted, g 
something like the 
rough sketch in the J - s 
margin, a hole is dug -a | 
in the ground deep f * £ 
enough to receive an J; »•§ 
earthen jar or Ghur- jz § 
rah of any capacity ; £ J 
on the mouth of which g -| -• 
is placed an earthen ° 
plate with a hole of -.mm 

about a quarter of an inch diameter bored in its centre. 
Above this is placed another similar jar nearly filled with the 
Bhurrah or Kussum soed inverted upon the plate. The junc¬ 
ture of the three is luted with clay:—and earth there filled in 
up to some inches above the juncture of the vessels, in fact 
up to the fwell above the neck of the upper inverted vessel. 
Dried ^ojrdung is there heaped above the upper vessel and 
set pp^ELrp. The fire is kept in ignition for about half an hour, 
whfljy^is removed. The upper inverted vessel is found to 
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be about half full of charred seed and the lower one which 
Was imbedded in the ground about one third full of a black 
sticky oil. By this process the oil as well as the 'seed is 
charred, but the natives assert that it is all the more valuable 
for the preservation of leathern vessels exposed to the action 
of water. It might be worth the while of chemists to enquire 
why this should be, and whether this kind of oil would be of 
any commercial value at home. The yield of oil by this 
process is more than a fourth larger than by the press. 

13. The castor oil plant has two or three marked varieties 
and is largely cultivated principally for home use; but a 
considerable quantity for the castor oil Factories of Dinapore. 
Tho native process only succeeds in making a very impure oil, 
which is so offensive for its snu>ky qualities in burning that 
it is not sought after by them for that purpose; but only for 
anointing leathern well ropes, shoes &c. and being a cheap oil 
is largely used for tho latter purpose. It is thick and viscid, 
and, extracted under tho nativo process, soon turns rancid:— 
while by the European process it is next to the eoeoanut oil 
one of the purest and best burning oils known. The plant 
requires scarcely any cultivation :—and in south Shaliabad is 
oftener sown in the borders of a valuable field as an hedge 
than for any other purposes. It loves however a sandy loam, 
and will not grow in the clays. Its yield under the native 
process is about 33 per cent of tho impure oil above described t 
—and I believe p. larger quantity, and I know a purer oil is 
extracted by the European process. Newly cleared jungle 
lands grow tho castor plant abundantly, and its extended cul¬ 
tivation is only bounded by the demands in the market, as 
long as the rates arc remunerative:—for although the sowing 
and tendance of the plant costs little trouble; yet the picking 
of the seed is a troublesome process, and it requires a much 
larger amount of room to come to perfection. Tho natives 
sow and uproot tho plant yearly. I do not know why this 
should.be as it grows and yields abundantly the second and 
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third yean in hedges or other open places. When cultiva¬ 
ted by itself the natives always sow the seed too close, and 
consequently the plant is comparatively small:—for attaining 
its full perfection, no place is better for it than a hedge or a 
bank. 

14. Linseed (linum usitatissimum ) is a well known plant 
almost all over the world, but is in most parts of civilized 
Europe more cultivated for its flax than for its seed. In Rus¬ 
sia and in India the contrary is tlio case, and it may fairly 
be said that in India its flax producing qualities are unknown. 
It is therefore cultivated as an Oil seed alone. It is howover 
probable that the stunted plant grown in India would be of 
littlo use as a flax bearer, until improved cultivation had again 
raised its standard of height. • In the Punjab and in Scindo 
considerable attention has of late been paid to this subject and it 
would be au additional staple to the agricultural resources of 
Shahabad and JBehar, could it bo brought under cultivation as 
a flax bearer here, which it doubtless could be with the same 
advantage as in the Punjab. As this section is however de¬ 
voted to Oil seeds alono 1 shall only consider the plant in that 
capacity, for which purpose it is largely cultivated. It is al¬ 
ways grown in Shahabad as an auxiliary crop with wheat, 
Masoor, Barley and other spring crops ; and its bright blue 
flowers are a pleasing roliof to the yellowish brown of tho 
other cereals. I have never known it cultivated alone, so that 
I have no data as to its probable yield per Boegali or acre. 
It would probably not bo found to differ much from fho Linseed 
crops of England in that resjwet: wore tho cultivation equal, 
by which I mean, were tho same labour bostowod upon its 
cultivation, which however is not the ease in this district at 
least. Its favourite soil appears to be the black clay (Kurile) 
but it is sown largely in other soils, kid tho only difficulty to 
its indefinite extension appears to bo tlio want of facilities for 
0trrymg the crop to market. It is therefore grown in South 
HiudWbd principally for homo consumption, and is used 
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largely for lamps under the name of Teese ka TeU, Under 
the native process winch is the same as previously described, 
it produces 15 per cent of Oil:—what it produces with the 
European method, I am unable to say. The nativo method 
produces a tolerably clear looking oil, but it smokes much in 
burning; showing that a large proportion of vegetable fibre 
finds its way through the rude press unto the pure oil: consider¬ 
able quantities .arc grown near the Ganges for export. The 
price varies much according to the season and the quantity 
in the market. I have known it sell for iis. 40 or £4 sterling 
per ton and I have known it fetch double the price. Until 
Roads—Railroads and canals with better modes of con¬ 
veyance than exist at present, equalize prices, no average of 
price can be given, with any certainly: as one season in 
one part of the country, may have been favourable:—and in 
another part unfavourable, all within a radius of twenty miles 
and the two places shew a difference of 50 per cent in the 
selling price as well as in production, thus shewing how im¬ 
perfect are the means of transport from one part of the coun¬ 
try to another which would otherwise equalize prices by cen¬ 
tering the produce in the- dearest market till a medium was 
found, or in other Words till further export to that place was 
unprofitable. 

15. Cotton seeds—Benoul (Gossypium Herbaceum or Indi- 
cutn) is the seed of the cotton pods of Kupas after the fibre 
has been removed by the Cliurka. It is more used as a food 
for cattle that as an oil producing seed and is considered in 
cotton localities to bo a better food for the working Bullock 
than grain. It produces under the action of the native oil 
mill, 25 per cent of a good oil, which by boing purified 
might grow into an extensive article of commerce. 'I do not 
think it would answer to oxport the seed as owing to the fibre 
adhering to it and perhaps from othor causes it is very liable 
to heat, and deteriorate, in Bulk. The oil is said to be a very 
useful qil, more so than most others for machinery purposes. 
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16. Poppy and (ofyeum or Postah kadana.) The Peppy 
plant is largely cultivated in all parts of Shababad and 
Bellar as also in the neighbouring district, for the drag which 
is a govenment monopoly, the well known opium of commerce. ■ 
The seed has no intoxicating qualities, but has a sweet taste 
and is used parched by the lower classes of natives as a food ; 
it is also much used by the sweetmeat makers as an addition 
in their wares. This and the socd of the Til (Sesamum 
Oricntale) are the only oil seeds with the exception of the 
cocoanut, which as far as I know is used for that purpose. 

It produces under the native method a clear limpid oil:— 
which however has the disadvantage of burning very quickly. 
About 30 per cent of oil is extracted and the cake is then 
sold as a food to the poorer classes. The oil at present sells 
at about 5 seers per Rupee. It appears to me that this oil if 
properly prepared would from its thin and limpid character 
be admirably adapted to supersede many of the purposes if not 
all where the more expensive olive oils of southern France 
and Italy are now used: and would be an admirable watch¬ 
maker’s oil. I throw this out as a suggestion for more practi¬ 
cal men to decide. The production of this seed is only limited 
by the production of the poppy. • 

17. Thistle. Bhur Bhur several species of the common 
thistles of India produce small black seeds which yield a 
large proportion of oil. These seeds arc gathered only by 
the poorer classes and the oil expressed for their own use. 

It is very smoky when burnt, but otherwise of good quality. 
None of these thistles are an object of cultivation but grow 
abundantly in a wild state; and it is only noted in this place 
because it is a well known oil bearing seed. 

18. Atiise seed • (saump/uj Coriander seed (BJumiahJ 
Cummorin seed (jira or Kamun) are all oil bearing seeds, 
but as they are the subjects of a garden cultivation, and are 
grown as spices and not for their oil bearing qualities I 
only awntioh them here in a recapitulation of oil bearing 
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plants. Their oil is extracted for perfumery and medicinal 
purposes, but I have no data as to the quantity of their yield 
or the eommereial valuo of the oil. 

19. I will now proceed to notice tho few common oil 
bearing trees, as stated, under Para 9 of this paper. 

20. Mahawah (Bassia Latifolia.) This is a forest tree grow¬ 
ing in large quantities all over the country; and in great 
abundance in tho Kymore Range. It produces a very hard 
wood which is serviceable for many purposes. Few zemin¬ 
dars will sell the tree, as it is a source of yearly profit to 
them. First from its flower-buds which drop when ripe and 
have to the European olfactories a very offensive and sickly 
smell. The flowers are used by the native distillers for 
tho purpose of preparing the common count] y liquor, and are 
also used in cakes as food for both men and cattle which de¬ 
vour them eagerly. They fatten the cattle rapidly, but it 
would not answer to fatten cattlo for the slaughter house, as 
the meat would have the offensive flavour of tho flower. After 
the flower has fallen, tho second source of profit is from a 
largo kernel which is formed after the flower falls which con¬ 
tains one or two seeds. These bear the name of Quoindah 
and from them is produced a rich buttery poculiar sweet 
thick oil; little of which however finds its way into the open 
market as the Quoindah is bought up by Bunniahs and Mu- 
liajuns for tho purpose of expressing the oil and adulterating 
the ghee (Buffalo Butter) so largely used in all Indian cookery, 
I should say from what I can hear and learn that but little 
ghee finds its way into the markets of Benares, Patna and 
particularly Calcutta; without having been previously more 
or loss adulterated with Quoindah (Mahawah) oil. It will 
doubtless when better known, become a. valuable articlftdtf 
commerce, but the seed would not keep. The yield ofqij 
from tho Quoindah is about 33 per eont; and its residue^ 
cak§ forms food for both men and cattle. 

21., Mimb (Melia Azadirachta) Nirnl>. Tliis is a large 

2 z 
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forest tree yielding a wood nsed for cabinet purpose; and re¬ 
sembling the Toon wood (Cedrela Toona.) It produces abun¬ 
dantly small yellow seeds which drop from the tree when ripe. 
These pulpy fruits contain a kernel:—and are eagerly ga¬ 
thered by the poorer classes. The kernel yields about 25 per 
cont-of bitter impure Oil; which smokes offensively in burn¬ 
ing. The Oil is however much valued in native pharmacy as a 
liniment. I do not know whether this quality is known or 
valued by European practitioners or no. The kernel would 
not bear exportation, but the oil might be found useful and 
its production is only limited by the quantity of the trees plan¬ 
ted, which are hardy and grow in any soil. 

22. Chironjee (chironja Sapida.) This is a common forest 
tree all over the Kymorc Range and doubtless in other parts 
of India. It produces a small sweetish black fruit called pynr 
or pyal with a hard kernel. The Hill people dry the fruits and 
then pound up pulp and kernel in a mortar as required for 
their bread. The Kernel itself when broken yields the delica¬ 
cy known so well in the native bazars as Chironjee which 
sells at 1 or 2 seer per Rupee. The taste when parched is agree¬ 
able to the European palate and appears something between 
the pistachio and the almonds. It is rather larger than a 
grain of barley and each kernel contains two grains. The 
kernel of the Chironjee when the outer nut is removed yields 
nearly 50 per cent of a delicious and pure oil, but it is seldom 
met in the market as the kernel itself finds a ready sale as a 
dessert to be oaten with raisins or alone. 

23. I think I have now exhausted my knowledge of this 
subject., Doubtless there are many more oil bearing plants and 
trees, but I am unacquainted with them. Other persons will bo 
able to supply the deficiency. 


R. W. Bingham. 
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Section IV. 

Medicinal Substances. 


I cannot pretend to much knowledge of these matters, and 
as erroneous description would be worse than useless:—and 
no correct description of use or preparation can bo had from 
native practitioners, who are for the most part mere quacks 
and have no recognized pharmacopea; I have thought it 
better to confine myself to a mere list of names of Medici¬ 
nal substances as far as I can learn them, verifying them as 
far as I can by their scientific names and specifying also, in 
the same superficial manner, the diseases for which they are 
used and adding a fow remarks when I can speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge. Probably this list in the hands of a medical 
man might enable him to veqfy how far these medicines would 
answer for European practice in which several of them are 
already known. 


2 For Fevers and Febrile symptom. 


L 

Shahtaira 

( Oldcnlandia biflora 

) 

II. • 

Lasowrqn 

( Cordia Myxa 

) 

III. 

Kashtne 

^ ... ... 

) 

IV. 

Mokooee 

( Solanun Nigrum 

) 

V. 

Melophur 

( ... ... 

) 

VI. 

Toolsee 

( Oeimum Sanctum 

) 

VIL Kuleraoandha (. 

) 

VIII Patal Nimh 

( ••• ••• ••• 

) 

IX. 

Surphoukha 

(. 

) 

X 

Chiretta 

(.) 

This is a well 


known tonic and febrifugo, and is probably more extensively 
known, than any other in India. Its properties are well 


known in Europe also. 

XL Gooreech ( ... ) 

XIL Kulupnath (... ) 
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XIII. Semul Kapas ( Bombax Heptaphylluin) 

XIV. Kutkarunja (... ... ... ) This drug 

is also much used in native Hospitals. 

3. Astringents. 

I. Nimb ( Melia azedirachta ) The leaf is 

much used for poultices in sores or wounds, either cold or hot. 
A solution of Nimb loaves in hot water, and applied as a bath 
relieves pain—as also docs the local applications of Nimb seed 
oil; which is said to bo a valuable application in Rheumatism. 

II. Bill (Egle Marmelos.) The wood apple is a most valu¬ 
able medicine in dysentery—either used in a powdered state : 
—cut in slices and made into preserve, sucked raw—or Bell 
sherbet. 1 was cured of a very severe dysentery in a few 
days by the use of the preserve; and can confidently recom¬ 
mend it. Its taste is pleasant and I should say would be 
peculiarly applicable for the dysenteric symptoms and diar¬ 
rhea of children. Lieut. Pogson’of Simla sells a preparation 
from the wood apple, which is also used with great success. 

III. Bhang (eannabis sativa) a cooling drink made from 
a preparation of the leaves of the plant It produces if drunk 
to excess a dreamy intoxication, but it is much used by native 
practitioners as a remedy in dysenteric diseases. 

IV. Anar (Pomegranate.) The bark of the Pomegranate 
is a powerful astringent:—and a solution of it is given for 
worms:—It is also used for other purposes:—while the cool¬ 
ing sherbet prepared from the fruit is particularly grateful in 
fevers. 

V. Kntch or Kuth. Is a powerful astringent and is pre¬ 
pared in largo quantities in the Kymore range. It appears 
to me that it would be a valuable addition to the resources of 
European Tanneries for the preparation of Leather. 

4. Pain. 

I. Sondah CHI. 

II. Mustard Oil. 

III. Saouf (Anise) 
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5. Ointments. 

L Ghow kooroo (... ... ... ... ) 

IL Cltahawur (... ... ... ... ) 

IIL Jlurllur ( Clcome Viscosa) 

IV. Sejarroo ( ... 

V. Ghikuwar (Aloe Perfoliata). The inspissated Juice 
of this plant yields the aloes drag of commerce. 

VL Burmee (... ... ... ... ) 

VII. Okaxhawur (... ... ... ... ) 

VII. Dhutoorah ( ... ... ... ) A sleeping 

potion of great and doadly efficacy is also prepared from 
this:—and a preparation of the black Dhutoorah is used with 
a powerful and useful effect in Asthma. 


VIII. Burriarrah ( ... 

6 To cause sneezing. 

...) 

I. Snuff, prepared from tobacco loaves. 

II. N utchikimnee. ( ... ... 

...) 

7. Medicines for children. 


1. Aymaiu ( ... 

... ) 

II. Banna Maroowa( Artemisia Vulgaris. 

III. Jamtuqrree. 

) 

8. Purgatives. 


I. Senna. ( ... ... ... 

... ) 

II. Black Salt (... ... ... 

... ) Generally 

combined with Senna, it has an offensive smell and taste. 

III. Amultas (Oania fistula.) This is a powerful purgative 
and is much used. The purgative powers reside in the seed 
vessels:—and I believe a purgative oil, little if at all inferior 

to croton is expressed from the seed. 


9. For digestive powers. 

I. Akhawun (... ... . 

10 Refrigerant Medicines. 

) 

I. Moollee ( Radish.) 

II. Khurfa ( I)o ) 

11J. Sheeslmm leaf (Dalbergia Sissoo.) 
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IV. Kheera seed (Cucurais Sativus.) 

V. Kukkiiree seed (Cucumis Utilissimus.) 

11. Miscellaneous. 

I. j Kassanndi (Cassia sophora.) 

II. Sum Babul (Mimosa Arabica.) 

III. Hindi (fruit) (Tamarundus Indicus.) 

IV. Dudhi (Asclepias rosea.) 

V. Cabab chinni (Piper cubea or cubebs.) 

VI. Peppermint (Piper Mentha.) 

VII. Dhunnyah (Corriandcr.) 

VIII. Adrak (Ginger.) 

and numbers of others which I cannot call to mind. Should 
this imperfectly prepared list however have pointed out one 
new drug, which may alleviate one human suffering, or bo 
found a curative or even palliative in any one disease, or be 
the means of adding one to the many articles of commerce, 
which this country now supplies to the markets of the world, 
I shall be satisfied. 

12. The list from my want of the proper knowledge must 
necessarily be imperfect, and a numbor of gei’ms in particular 
are omitted:—while I have omitted a number of remedies used 
by native practitioners which T know to be useless:—and 
which have only the feeble morit of being harmless; and it 
is probable I may have recorded names of drugs which on 
examination will also be found useless, but as I make no pro¬ 
fession of knowledge in the matter:—should such be found, 
I trust the error will be looked on indulgently:—as no one 
likes even his ignorance to be laughe4 at 

R. W. Bingham, 
FJony. Asst. Magistrate. 
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Section V. 
Manufactures. 


Shahabad is\n almost wholly Agricultural District and in 
tho extended sense of the word possesses no manufactures of 
importance or at least none which are exported in such quan¬ 
tities as to give it a name as a manufacturing district. I am 
not certain however whether the quiet nature of its local ma¬ 
nufactures may not absorb a larger amount of money than 
some districts which have pre-eminently obtained the name of 
manufacturing. It is moreover extremely difficult to obtain 
any statistics of Indian manufacture: as owing to the system of 
caste, and hereditary trades and professions, which trados 
and professions are carried on, not as they are in England or 
in other civilized countries in large manufactories or factories, 
but in the recesses of tho private house, and even in the 
zenanna, and further owing to the system of barter which pre¬ 
vails : and the comparatively small quantity of manufactured 
goods which are exposed for sale in the Bazaars: it is almost 
impossible to obtain an even approximate idea of their value. 

2. Still by known results we can to a certain extent cal¬ 
culate causes; and in tho absence of any other guide these re¬ 
sults must bo taken as our standard: and I shall take care to 
avoid any excess in results, so that as a genoral rule I think 
25 per cent might bo safely added to all my calculations. 

3. Shahabad has few centres of manufactories, in fact I 
know of none except feasseeram and Bubbooah for carpets. 
Suhar and Hurriergunge for paper, and Chynepore , Sasseeram 
and Bubbooah, with perhaps Arrah —for coarse cloth, and Sas- 
sooram for woollen and cotton carpets in imitation of the Per¬ 
sian ones. 

4.. All those manufactures arc however family ones and only 
manufactured as sold, and always sold by a member of the 
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family which manufactures them, there is no stated mart, but 
any reasonable amount of goods may be made to order. This 
involves an extra expence of 10 to 20 per cent, as natives of 
India know but little or nothing of competition in trade; their 
favourite plan is combination. Thus if a large demand ensued, 
the manufacturers would all hope to bo suddenly rich, combine 
and demand high prices, prices whieh would not be supported 
by any wholesome trade: and thus inevitably lose the advan¬ 
tage of the demand, verifying the old adage of “ grasping at the 
shadow and losing tlie substance.” They arc besides from their 
family work and connections incapable of any sustained labour? 
so that they could not be depended upon for any extra work. 
As a rule they will work for a bare subsistanee and when that 
object is obtained will work for no more. They cannot either 
be depended upon to the quantify or for the qualify of their 
wares, for whatever their contract, they will alwayfc try to pass 
off inferior articles after their samples have been accepted. 
Moral honesty they have none ; neither have they any trade 
shame. Having no ambition to rise in the social sphere and being 
bound down if they had by the trammels of caste, trade hon¬ 
esty, or honor, or ambition to excel is unknown to them; 
the consequence is that no wise European trader would con¬ 
nect himself with any native manufacturer, and the only safe 
way to purchase their goods is in the markets after inspection. 
This of course involves an extra amount of labour and an 
amount of supervision which charged upon thoir manufac¬ 
tures would render them unremunerative, otherwise there are 
many native manufactures which could command a sale in the 
European markets, and whieh it will be long ere the superior 
mode of European manufactures beats out of their own. 

5. It is all very .well for political economists to argue that 
India must be the producing and England the manufacturing 
country, could such a theory be carried out it would undoubt¬ 
edly tend to the advantage of both countries, but changes 
which anywhere else on the globe involve at the most, a few 
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years; in India involve generations: tlieir trades are heredi¬ 
tary ; and their manufactures only carried on by a certain class 
from generation to generation, such manufactures only being 
limited .by tho number of that class. From their edu¬ 
cation and training they arc incapable of doing any other 
work. With thorn their trade is their religion: and no mat¬ 
ter how low their trade or profession may be: they neither 
hope nor wish to rise above it: nor, so long as the present tram¬ 
mels of caste remain, could they do so even if they would. The 
Chainar although Hindoo will eat the flesh of a cow or bullock 
which has died from disease, and would shrink from killing 
a cow or bullock tor the purposo. The Mussahir will cateh 
rats .and snakes and eat them. The Mullah will cat any thing 
that swims in the water; and the lower class ofMussulmon 
will eat almost any thing that flies, swims or walks provided the 
Kalma or creed has been spoken over its flowing blood. They 
are not awake at all of their own inconsistencies and close every 
argument by saying, “ Our fathers and grandfathers did this ; 
how is it possible for us to do otherwise ?” This is the bane 
of India, and although she has made great progress during 
our rule: it is in spite of her castes that she has done so— 
while she would have made tenfold progress if she could only 
have been persuaded to throw them overboard altogether. 
Such a consummation is not unlikely in another quarter of a cen¬ 
tury : if the government will make up their mind to disregard 
caste in all public employment and in the army; but while 
the government, and its officers support caste by only choosing 
their soldiers and their servants from certain classes, the advo¬ 
cates of the old system have an argument which they do not 
refrain from using: and the argument being a valid one car¬ 
ries weight with it. I do not hesitate to say that the govern¬ 
ment by its direct action has fought tho battle for caste in India, 
and is still doing so. Tho people hate caste, and would gladly be 
free of its trammels, but they would lose more social distinction 
under our rule by so doing than they would under the Moham- 

3 A 
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medan rale, and the result is that oven the Mohammedans of 
India all go back to caste. They hold the doctrino of tlw pro¬ 
phet of Mecca, but the Jalleaha or weaver, and the Mehter or 
sweeper; the Hullalkor or Butcher, the Nao or Barber, and 
various other Mahomedan professors pride themselves as much 
on their caste as the most orthodox Hindoos do, and transmit 
their trades and professions from father to son as absolutely as 
the most rigid Hindoo, while although all Mussulman will on 
certain occasions eat in common, they will not eat from the same 
dish. All this I believe is due to our governmental support 
of caste: and which only perpetuates the Hindoo system under 
a new name, and will perpetuate it even if. the people become 
Christian, thus rendering trades, manufactures-and professions 
hereditary: which system while admitting of occasional excel¬ 
lence still binds the professions to a wearisome mediocrity and 
sameness, stifling invention as innovation and retaining every¬ 
thing, even trade morals, at the mark of their greatgrandfather. 

6. In a brief notice like this it is impossible to divide the 
manufactures of Shahabad into classes, and as before said 
they are mostly of so domestic a nature that but few real 
results can bo obtained by- dividing them into heads, but a 
few notices may bo acceptable. 

7. Opium. This is produced very largely in Shahabad, and 
is only partially manufactured by the producer, it is manu¬ 
factured properly speaking at the largo Government factories 
of Patna and Ghazeepore, which is then known to commerce 
as the Benares or Patna Opium. As however not more than 
four-fifths of the opium produced in the districts finds its way- to 
the Government factories, its remaining one-fifth may bo termed 
a local manufacture:—and it can always be bought under proper 
precautions at Its 4 per seer, were it not that the nativos of 
India have no energy:—and there is no loose European popu¬ 
lation with capital:—the retention of the Government mono¬ 
poly would be a farce: as smuggling opium to a very large 
amount could be easily managed:—and the profit wauld bo 
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pertain, while the first to aid it would be the Government 
native opium officials as they convive at the present *illicit 
sale. 

I have no means of knowing tlio annual value of the Opium 
produced in Shahabad, but with the allowances I have made 
such statistics could be easily obtained from the office of the 
Deputy opium agent of Shahabad:—and would be valuable as 
showing authoritatively what is the annual value of one of 
the large manufactures of Shahabad. 

8. Indigo. This is manufactured in Shahabad to a consi¬ 
derable extent:—and as is usual over all of the rest, of India, 
it is by European energy and capital alone. Native made 
Indigo has no status in the market: nor have natives who 
can work much cheaper, been able to compete with Euro¬ 
peans in the manufacture of this article which bears so large 
a proportion to the value of the exports of Hindustan. The 
manufacture of Indigo need not be described here, as it is so 
well known. It is however in Shahabad capable of great ex¬ 
tension and improvement and may be described as a third 
class Indigo i. e. allowing the first, place to Bengal:—the 2nd 
to Tirhoot, and the third to Shahabad, Benares, Juanpore, 
and Azimghur, while the 5tli may be allowed to the Allaha¬ 
bad province and the titli to Allyghur, Agra, and Delhi. In 
►Shahabad the planter is not exposed to the extreme vicissitudes 
of Bengal and Tirhoot:—but as a reverse lie will never 
make a sudden fortune. He has however the advantage of not 
making immense losses. The losses and gains in the manu¬ 
facture arc both less and the production more steady; con¬ 
sequently tho position as the planter is more safe. At present 
Shahabad produces an average of 5,000 factory maunds of In¬ 
digo or about 180 Tons of all kinds, which is invariably sent 
to Calcutta for sale, whence greater part is exported from thence 
to France, England and America. The average value is about 
Rs. 150 per maund :—which will give a total for tho district 
of Its • 7,50,0000 or £ 75,000 sterling. This production is 
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the rainimun: the maximum would probably rise to £ 95,000 
sterling. 

9. Sugar. The sugarcane is grown largely in all parts of 
the district:—and almost every village has its field or fields of 
Hookh. This is sown in April and May by planting one of 
the knots of the sugarcane in the ground when well prepared 
for the purpose. Seed is never used which may perhaps 
account for the continued deterioration of the cane. The canes 
are generally short., seldom rising more than 5 feet in 
height and varying from half an inch to one inch iri dia¬ 
meter. The ground is always extremely well prepared for 
sugorcane and no elods are allowed to remain bigger than 
a hazel nut, while watering until the rain falls is constant 
and weeding is carefully performed. After the first fall of 
rain no further care, except fencifig is taken with the crop : 
after that :t is never hoed or dug, and I should imagine 
that a little of the same careful and laborious work underta¬ 
ken before the rain falls, followed up after them in these es¬ 
sentials would materially improve the yield. This however the 
naturally indolent native will not do. He will not work if 
providence will work for him, the consequence is that in the 
rains much of his crop runs to weed. Still the sugarcane is 
considered by the villagers to be an extremely paying crop, and 
but little encouragement would be needed to extend the cul¬ 
tivation tenfold. The cutting of the cane is commenced to¬ 
wards the close of December, and continues until February, 
while each field has its own rude crushing mill much like the 
oil seed crushing mill described in a previous section, (and 
.illustrated by a model.) The juice of the cane after expres¬ 
sion is carried to the rude earthen furnaces, and transferred 
from ono baking pan to another, and is thus gradually worked 
into Goor (or sugar and Molasses combined) in square lumps 
averaging about 30 lb woight: which is sold to the sugar re¬ 
finers at from 24 to 361b per Rupee. These sugar refineries arc 
common all over the district but being altogether in tho*hands 
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of natives but few results can be obtained. The sugar pro¬ 
duced is however exported as I loam in considerable quantities 
while still larger quantities are required for local consump¬ 
tion. I have no data from which to calculate the actual pro¬ 
duction. The sugar prepared is well known in the market 
as Patna and Gliazooporo sugar, and finds its way to England 
under tho name of “ East India”—It is white and clean, but 
not crystalized, the native manufacture apparently not admit¬ 
ting of that operation, though the native candies crystalize ad¬ 
mirably. 

10. Cotton or Calico manufactures are almost wholly for 
local consumption. I do not believe any are prepared for 
export, and although to a superficial observer the amounts of 
native manufactures would appear to bo almost nil; still to 
those who know the people and their domestic economy and 
to whom tho aggregate amount of consumption is known, that 
fact enables them to furnish statistics which will perhaps bo 
looked upon as extravagant. Those which I shall furnish are 
however not so, whatever they may appear to bo:—and will 
fully admit of tho allowance I have mentioned in a former 
section. 

11. At least six-tenths of the whole population of Shaha- 
bad are clothed in wholly native and local manufactures:— 
these are the purely labouring proportion;—two-tenths of 
the remainder may be called thS middle class and are half 
clothed in native manufacture, while the remaining two-tenths 
consisting as they do of the higher classes, court Omlah, 
Police, Merchants, and classes brought into daily contact 
with the Europeans may bo clothed eight-tenths of their con¬ 
sumption in English manufactures. 

12. Shahabad contains a trifle over 4,400 square miles 
and we shall be allowing (considering the district and allow¬ 
ing for its southern Hills) of a very low amount of population 
if we assume its total population to average 220 per square 
mile*of surface. It has few towns of any consequence or 
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would much exceed this, aud probably does so, as many 
parts are densely peopled, but taking that amount as the 
basis of calculation, we have a population over the whole 
area of 968,000 people, or for convenience say of 1,000,000. 
This is far uuder the mark but will serve to illustrate my 
position. 

13. Out of this 1,000,000 people, 600 thousand as above 
said are wholly clothed in native manufactures and gene¬ 
rally wear Dhotees and Chudder, the lowest amount of clo¬ 
thing they will consume is 15 yards each yearly. This gives 
us 9,000,000 of yards. 

14. The second class of two-tenths or 200,000 comprises the 
well to do Zemindars and the better class of ryots whose ex¬ 
penditure will be about 40 yards each yearly of which 20 
yards will be country or local manufacture; this 20 yards will 
give a total of 4,000,000 of yards. 

15. II we also allow 20 yards as Ihe average consumption 

of the remaining two-tenths of the people i. e., 4,000,000 of 
yards more :—and that this is far under their mark (as they 
use native cloth for floor and ceiling cloths for the covering 
of their mattrasses and for numberless other purposes), will 
be self evident to auy one acquainted with the class spoken 
of,’we have then the apparent enormous consumption in Sha- 
habad alone of local manufactures of seventeen millions of 
yards of country manufactutes of which the greater portion 
might be replaced by the looms of Manchester :—and which 
now only holds its place in the local market by the want of 
good roads, by the consequent expeuce of carriage of bulky 
goods and by the system of barter which is the foundation of 
all native local trade. Local goods may be purchased by bar¬ 
ter, while European goods require cash payment:—a mode 
not yet understood in the interior. : 

16. There are four kinds of cotton goods commonly made 
by the native weavers, who also make occasionally other 
and .finer qualities, but these four are their staples and 1 are 
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sufficient for the purposes of illustration. Sasseeram weavers 
i. e., properly speaking two or three families of them#make 
a fine striped fabric which is eagerly bought for Pyjamahs 
and for female dresses, by the Mussulman population, but 
as it is uot always to be had it can scarcely be reckoned as 
a standard manufacture; when it is however in the market 
it competes fairly with European goods as it is light, strong, 
and serviceable. The four kinds in most general use are as 
follows : 

I. Pieces of 16 yards in length of a coarse fabric, some¬ 
thing coarser and heavier than the “ grey shirtings” of 
Manchester and called “ barra girrea.” This is as its name 
implies 12 girrahs or two feet broad, atrd is used for the 
clothes of children, it is sold at Its. 1-12-0 to 2 rupees per 
piece. 

II. Pieces of 16 yards in length of a similar fabric but 
from 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet in breadth ; and often divided 
by two inches of unwoven cloth into four pieces are sold for 
dhotces or waist cloths. These are for men divided into 4 
aud 5 yard pieces and for women into pieces of six yards 
each. The pieces of 15 to 17- yards sell at from Its. 2-8-0 
to 2-10-0. This is called Dhoteeah. 

III. Other pieces of 16 yards of a coarser fabric are ma¬ 
nufactured and called guzzee. It is used by the very poor ; 
and for domestic purposes: its breadth is almost 1 \ feet 
and leugth 16 yards; aud price from fifteen annas to one 
rupee per piece. 

IV. Another finer kind, which is only manufactured by 
practised workmen, aud.who are almost always Mahomedau, 
is the description known as Puggree or turban. It is almost 
invariably used as an head dress by the better classes in 
Eastern India and varies from the character of a coarse 
muslin to a fine gauze-like texture:—with or without tin¬ 
sel thread as decoratiou let into the ends above the frin¬ 
ges. » The coarser kind are called fefmteh and the better 
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kind puggre. Its breadth is from 10 inches to 1 foot and 
its length varies from 18 to 24 yards, while in price it varies 
from 12 annas to 2 rupees, and of course in the case of em¬ 
broidered turbans often reaches a much higher sura accord¬ 
ing to the amount and value of the embroidery work ex¬ 
pended upon it. 

V. There is another kind of coarse cloth manufactured 
known as Khassa or fine: because I suppose of its flimsi¬ 
ness. It is made in pieces of 10 to 18 yards each : and 
in breadth of about 2i feet. It is used generally for the 
dyed clothes of women, for straining cloths and other pur¬ 
poses of a similar nature, and fetches in the market a price 
of Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-G-O per piece. 

17. I have thus enumerated the principal native calico 
manufactures :—any others made : (aud as I have before said, 
there are others of local celebrity) are only of limited sale 
and application. The above arc however manufactured iu 
almost every village more or less : and principally from 
1 oeal cotton : any deficiency in which is made up from the 
markets of Gliazeepore, Mirzaporo and Benares. If we as¬ 
sume my previous calculation of 17,000,000, (seventeen 
millions of yards) to be almost the average local consump¬ 
tion, aud I thiuk that is under the mark} and allowing the 
average price to be 2 annas per yard, (aud that it will be 
seen is low), as the principal expenditure is for dhotees and 
women’s chudders from No. 1. and II. we have total value of 
local calico manufacture in Shahabad of twenty one lacks 
and twenty five thousand rupees per annum or the large 
sum of £ 212,500 sterling per annupa. 

18. Carpets. These are made wholly of cotton aud al¬ 
most invariably striped. From being made of cotton they 
are cool and pleasant, and are in invariable use by the bet¬ 
ter class of natives and by all Europeans. The smaller kinds 
are used as a quilt for beds} aud of late the government 
has given them to its European soldiers for that purpose. 
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The manufacturers, called iu this district Kalleem Bap are 
almost invariably Mussulmen of the weaver class :~who 
will make carpets of any size aud pattern given in stuff*. 
The two local seats of manufacture in Shahabad are Bub- 
booah and Sasseeram. lu the former place from Rs. 10,000 
to 12,000 are yearly manufactured and sold; and in the 
latter from Rs 30, to 40,000. These durries or carpets are 
sold readily in all the bazaars arouud, and at all the neigh¬ 
bouring fairs, particularly at Berhampore, and Hurrier-Chut- 
tur or Sonepore, probably § of the whole quantity made 
are exported from the district:—while the annual expendi¬ 
ture in the district will vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25,000 
worth per annum. 

19. The Durries or carpets generally made for sale are the 
following. 

I. 6 yards long and 2 yards broad; thick and strong, of any 
colours sold at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8 each. 

II. A small kind used as quilts or to spread in lieu of 
any other bedding on the ground. They weigh from 2 to 3 
lbs each and are 1{ yards to 14 yards broad by about 2 yards 
long, they sell at fporn 14 annas to 1 Rupee 8 annas each 
according t.<! thickness and quality. (The specimen accom¬ 
panying is 14 annas only.) 

III. Houj Hassiah. This is the better kind of carpet; 
aud often displays much taste in the arrangement of the 
striped colours. It is made of any size to fit any room and . 
is always sold by weight. The price varies according to 
quality from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 and sometimes as high 
ns Rs. 2-4-0 per seer. It is sold in ail the fairs and in all the 
large cities around such as Patna, Ghazeepore, Daudnuggur, 
Gya, &c. and no merchant’s or Banker’s shop and no rich na¬ 
tive's reception room is complete without one of these being 
spread. This is the kind generally used by Europeans for 
their fining and public rooms. 

IV. Is -a small kind of carpet made for use in Zemin- 

3 B 
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dary and other small cueherrees and much used from its por¬ 
tability. It is from 3 to 4 yards long and from i& to 2 
yards broad, and sells at from 3 to 4 Rs. each. It is general¬ 
ly made from 5 colours from which cause it obtains the 
name of Durrie Pauch Rung ha. 

20. Any other descriptions wauted - are made, but these 
are the principal in use. The supply of these articles is 
only limited by the local demand. I am of opinion that in 
this manufacture Manchester might step in with great ad¬ 
vantage j—and by copying and improving on the native pat¬ 
terns command a very large sale indeed. If Manchester 
would make these articles in long webs and in all widths 
and patterns, she would be certain to drive the native manu¬ 
facturer from the market to other trades, while commanding 
a valuable trade all over India for herself: while the supe¬ 
rior stiffness, thickness and quality of Manchester goods, 
wonld as in the matter of her calicoes and cottons surely 
but slowly supersede the native manufacture; but to do so, 
it is important to work native patterns, the natives are a 
people of routine even in their carpets and would not pa¬ 
tronize sudden changes in the patterns and colours to which 
they had been used from childhood, but there yet exists 
abundant ground for innovation and for Manchester to im¬ 
prove on the established native patterns, as Europeans, (and 
they wonld probably consume £ of the supply) would be 
glad to have some other thau the monotonous stripes of 
native manufacture; and as other patterns came in use among 
them they would slowly bat surely find their wav among the 
native population. 

21. Gulleechas or carpet. These are only manufactured 
-in Sasseram, and are almost always woollen of fiorid but 
neat patterns in imitation of the Persian carpets. They 
are used to a considerable extent by the rich natives in their 
Zenanas and by Europeans also. The 'size usually ^manu¬ 
factured is 2-yards long by one yard broad and sells at from 
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Rs, 2 to Rs. 4-8 per carpet. Anv other sizes and patterns 
can be made according to order, and some of the patterns 
are extremely pretty. The Europeau carpet manufacturers 
could not compete with them as to price and actual value, 
as the wool costs but little, and the native dyes answer ad¬ 
mirably for the purpose. The colours are harmonious and 
I have but little doubt that it would pay any cnterpriziug 
merchant to export them to Europe. The annual manufac¬ 
ture at present in Sasseram is about Its. 10 to Rs. 12000 
Rupees. 

II. Another kind in imitation of the above but wholly 
of cotton is also made, prices nearly the same. The pat¬ 
terns are pretty, but they rapidly become spoiled by dirt 
and dust. They are invariably made of only two colours 
blue and white. 

22. Paper of a coarse kind is made from hemp and 

other cognate substances in large quantities at Suhar and 
Nasreegunge on tbe Soane, and large quantities of it are ex¬ 
ported to the surrounding districts. This manufacture is 
wholly iu the hands of Mussulmeu and 1 do not think it is 
capable or worthy of extension. It has certainly received 
no improvement for the past two hundred years, and will 
speedily be beaten out of tbe market by the Serampore, 
European and American cheap papers. One thing however 
is perhaps worthy of notice. . Being a paper manufacturing 
place of great local notoriety, it would doubtless be an ad¬ 
mirable site for some European firm to commence a paper 
manufactory; as the workmen trained in a great measure to 
the processes are at hand and the materials from which pa¬ 
pers of all kinds arc made have here found a centre: a good 
paper manufactory would be sure to pay, and the suggestion 
is I think worth the attention of the trade. > 

23. Many minor manufactures doubtless exist in the dis¬ 
trict. % Sasseram for instauce produces Soap and Glue of 
great local celebrity and is also a large depot for the matm- 
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factiire of shoes aud boots for the Calcutta and the Mau¬ 
ritius markets. Chynepore is famous for it* fine yarns and 
cottons. Jugdeespore used to be famous for its arms, and 
Sasseram used to make daggers and knives: but I think 
I have mentioned and described all the main manufactures 
of the district. I am aware my description must in many 
cases have been imperfect; but I trust the will will be taken 
for the deed. I will now close these remarks hoping that at 
least I may have given the ground work upon which some 
closer observer may furnish more accurate facts. 

1 have &c. 

E. W. Bingham. 

P. S.—I trust the models of “ Iron smelting furnace” and 
“ Oil seed crushing mill” reached you safely. 

R. W. B. 

Reports on Tea Cultivation for Season 1861-62, in Assam, 
Cachar, Darjeeling, and Sylhet, received from the Board of 
Revenue. 


900<Ml. 

From Major William Agnew, 

Offg. for Commissioner of Revenue, Assam. 

To H. Bell, Esq. 

Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Benyal, 

Fort William. 

Sir, —1 have the honor to submit the Report called for 
in your letter No. 728 dated the 16th Instant, and in doing 
so to apologize for its not having gone iu at a much earlier 
date, but the multifarious duties that have devolved on me 
since Major Hopkinson went away occupy me so incessantly 
that 1 find it very hard to preserve that punctuality-in my 
correspondence Itshould wish to do. 
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in A»»am, Cachar, Darjeeling and Sylhet. 

I am sorry I mast premise my report by candidly pro¬ 
nouncing it to be of little value, owing to the defective mate¬ 
rials I have got to prepare it from. For instance, to take a 
few of the first errors that present themselves, several plan¬ 
tations are left out of the Kamroap statement altogether. 
Again the Assam Company’s plantation of Singri in Durrung 
was shewn last year as having had in 1860 one hundred and 
twenty acres of cultivation, while this year it is return¬ 
ed as then having had only 25 acres cultivated. In like 
manner Mr. Bruce, in the same district, returned his culti¬ 
vation last year at 30 Acres for 1860, while now he shows 
he had not begun cultivating that year at all. Then again 
in many instances information is withheld altogether.—For 
example, the total area under cultivation in Nowgong 
was given in last year’s report from that district as 1685 
acres; for this years’ report it appears the planters have 
only returned 155 acres as the amount of their cultiva¬ 
tion in 1860, and they only give 797 acres for last year; in 
other words the returns show that in the Nowgong district 
cultivation has fallen off from sixteen hundred and eighty- 
five acres in I860, to seven hundred and ninety seven in 
1861, whereas in point of fact it has increased probably one 
fourth. It will be seen then how valueless a report must be 
compiled from such imperfect data. Although the Planters 
are probably not over communicative about their affairs. 
Deputy Commissioners are not altogether blameless for the 
imperfectness of the returns submitted. They know, at all 
events, what lands have been taken up and the area thereof, 
and in those points their reports should be complete, but 
neither the Kamroop nor Nowgong reports are so. I shall 
bring this matter to Major Haughtons’ notice and recom¬ 
mend him to take steps’to ensure greater correctness next 
year. 

2nd. The returns show that there were at the end of 1861 
one huqdred and sixty plantations altogether held by sixty 
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two Companies and individuals. Fo^r of the former are 
public bodies, namely the Assam Company, with twenty four 
plantations in Seebsagur, Luckimpore and Durrung: the 
Jorehanth with two in Nowgong: the East India, with 
seven in Seebsagur: and the Lower Assam with one in 
Kamroop. The Central Assam Company, whose advertise¬ 
ments have been so conspicuous in the papers for some time 
past, has not concluded the purchase of its lands yet I 
believe. 

3rd. There are fifteen private Companies. Nine in Luckim¬ 
pore holding ninteen plantations : three in Seebsagnr hold¬ 
ing five: one in Tezpore holding four : one in Kamroop 
holding two: and one in Nowgong holding one. The rest 
are in the hands of private parties, seventeen of whom are 
natives. The only natives shewn in the statement as culti¬ 
vators are in the Seebsagur aud Luckimpore districts ; but 
besides those there is a small joint stock Company who have 
planted a few JBighas in Gowalparah, and one or two indi¬ 
viduals are trying the cultivation in a small way in Kamroop 
also. I shall watch with interest the further development of 
native enterprise in this direction. 

4th. The statements submitted to me show that up to 
the close of last year, the area taken up for tea cultivation 
in the Province amounted to 71,218J acres, but this is 
clearly not correct, for the quantity shewn in last year’s re 
port was considerably in excess of that mentioned. 13,222 $ 
acres are said to be now under cultivation. I here pause to 
observe that through an office error in addition, Major Hop- 
kinson was made to report last year that there were 20,945 
acres cultivated at the time he wrote, whereas the quantity 
should have been 12,045 acres. 

5th. Taking those then as the correct figures it will be seen 
that there has been an increase of 1,177$ acres in the cul¬ 
tivation during the year 1861. But 13,222$ acres, does 
not nearly represent the cultivated area, for many proprietors 
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as I have before noticed, especially those in the Nowgong 
district, have not made any return of their present cultivation, 
which I have no doubt amounts to at least 16,000 acres in all*. 

6th. It appears from last year’s report that the estimated out 
turn of the tea crop for 1860, was 17,05,13016$, but this year’s 
returns shew the actual yield to have been only 14,90,872Jib 
or 2,13,605J less than was expected. In Nowgong district 
however two concerns that estimated between them for 90, 
80016s have not given any return at all of their yield. Again 
the Singri concern in Durrung estimated for 32,00016s, 
which must either have been a clerical error or facetiousness 
on the part of the then manager, for the outturn was only, it 
seems, 4,00016s, so • that the figures above quoted do not 
represent any thing like what the actual yield was. The 
outturn from the present seasou’s operations is estimated at 
17,88,73716s or 2,97,861J over last season’s yield, and the 
crop throughout the Province will probably be fully that or 
more, as many managers have not furnished us with any es-> 
tiniate at all. 

7. The number of laborers engaged in the several plan¬ 
tations is 16,611, of whom nearly one half are employed in 
Seebsagur; but while there has been an increase during the 
year under review in the other four tea growing districts in 
the number of laborers working on tea lands, in Seebsagur 
very considerable falliug off appears. The returns do not 
distinguish between imported and local labor, and 1 find no 
statistical information, I regret to say, in this office regard¬ 
ing the extent to which coolie emigration has been carried. 
1 have however great satisfaction in saying that the fright¬ 
ful mortality that used to prevail amongst the coolies on 
their way to Assam, reaching on one occasion it is said to 50 
per-cent, has diminished ; for instance out of four gangs sent 
to Dibrooghur, in December, February, April and May last, 
amounting iu all to 277 persons, only fonr deaths from dis¬ 
ease occurred, which shows undoubtedly that more care and 
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kiudly consideration is now being shewn towards these poor 
people than was formerly done. 

8. The Revd, Mr. lliggs of Dibroogurh observes on this 
subject. 

“ With the exception of the first gang the whole of the 
coolies were procured by Messrs. Barry Smith & Co. of Cal¬ 
cutta, and having careful medical inspection, and at the last 
hour eveu, auy shewing symtoms of disease, were put on 
shore aud healthy men substituted. 

“The boats (flats) in which they came were not over 
crowded, and the usual bad custom of washing down decks, 
where the coolies lived, every day, was not adhered to. In¬ 
stead of this at every station the whole of the coolies were 
sent ashore, and their place of living thoroughly scoured 
out, and purified with chloride of brae, aud then allowed to 
become perfectly dry before the coolies were admitted. 

“ The old practice of washing down decks every d >v, no mat¬ 
ter what the weather, aud leaving the coolies to live in the 
wet and muck was bad, though on the surface it might ap¬ 
pear a very cleanly practice. All gangs of coolies might be 
as successfully iauded at Dibrooghur, as the four l have ci¬ 
ted from ray own knowledge, if the simple precautions thus 
adopted were always observed: that is, careful selection, 
aud medical inspection at the last moment before leaving, 
*A good blanket served proper clothing* and good aud W hole- 
out to each coolie just some food and water, aud above all 
before starting. attention on board t ho steamers to the 

rial comfort aud cleanliness of the emigrants. 

“ An immigrant agent, appointed by Government* and re- 

* The Planters and sponsible to it, aided by a simple legisla- 

others procuring mum- me asure, would effect the first of 

grantH would bear the . 

expeuee Of the agency by «*»ese necessary conditions; and it 

tax or fees for each immi-' ’would not be difficult to induce or 

graDt " 'cdVnpel the commanders of steamers 

effectually to atteiifKio the other. 
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“ I think I have only to add to this, that all the coolies 
of the gangs I have mentioned, have been remarkably heal¬ 
thy since their arrival, and on the whole contented and well 
behaved. 

“ I have remarked, that in the case of gangs where great 
mortality has occurred in the passage up, discontent, bad 
behaviour, and frequent desertion have almost invariably fol¬ 
lowed.” 

9. The committee now sitting in Calcutta to enquire into 
the system of emigration to the tea districts will doubtlessly 
put Government in possession of such facts regarding the 
subject as will lead to proper measures being taken to en¬ 
sure emigrants the protection they stand in need of. 

I have &c. 

Gowhatty: (Signed,) W. Agnbw, 

3rd July, 1862. Off. Commr. of Revenue. 


<?rart)ar. 

Extract from a letter from the Officiating Commissioner of 
Dacca to ihe Secretary to the Board of Revenue Lower 
Provinces, dated 14 th June. 1862. No, 55. 

“ The cultivation of Tea is steadily and swiftly progressing 
in Cachar. At the time of my last Report there were but 
52 European Inhabitants in the District; on the 1 st of May 
1862 there were 110 most of whom are Tea Planters. I am 
sorry I am not able to give detailed statistics of the area un¬ 
der cultivation, or of the kmount produced, as there appears 
to be in some-concerns a jealousy regarding making these par¬ 
ticulars public : hut judging from the estimates framed last 
year, and which have every chance of being realized, I should 
say that, not less than, ten lakhs of Rupees worth of Tea 
will leave Cachar this present season. These results are most 
satisfactory in every way, as this is only the close of the 
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fifth year since Tea planting was introduced into the Dis¬ 
trict. They shew at once the energetic spirit of the planters 
which have made impenetrable Jangles and forests richly 
remunerative; and also the fostering and liberal policy of the 
Government which has spread out this field on such advan¬ 
tageous terms.” 

“ 1 have before had occasion to remark that at first the 
natives of the District looked upon the liberal grant of lands 
to European Tea Planters, with jealousy, as they themselves 
when they had to settle waste lands for their own cul¬ 
tivation, had to pay at much higher rates and for much 
shorter terms of lease. Much of this feeling has now pass¬ 
ed away, and it only exists when the native Merasdara and 
the European Planters are applicants for the same piece of 
land, when if decreed to the one or the other, there is such 
considerable difference in the Jummah demanded. The 
planter in taking up remote localities is looked upon by the 
natives as a general benefactor, and this will be easily under¬ 
stood when it is shewn that, in such a small province as this, 
the Tea planters monthly expend about Rupees 50,000 to 
laborers. It is true that, most of the laborers are imported, 
but as they subsist upon the products of the country, the 
most part of the sum is divided among the uative 
inhabitants.” 

“Then again it must be considered that the present export 
of ten lakhs worth of Tea is but the first fruits of a cultiva¬ 
tion yet in its infancy; it will be doubled next year, and for 
several years to come will go on doubling in geometric pro¬ 
portion, as no plantation is in full bearing till its fifth year, 
few having yet attained that age; and as the yield goes on 
doubling from .year to year until at that age, and as the 
number of young plantations far exceeds that of old ones.” 

“This successful state of thing!} >would appear to justify 
the proverb “ Let well alone#” but there is a point upon 
which, as I have before stated, I think Government inter- 
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ference necessary. The whole of the future success of Tea 
plauting in Cachar rests upon the import of labor into 
the Province. The local labor is totally insufficient, and 
even no# in the present state of the cultivation upwards of 
5,000 coolies from the Western Provinces have been im¬ 
ported. Nay, many more thau 5,000;—there must be 
5,000 now at work on the Plantations, not counting the num¬ 
bers who have died and absconded, and these form no incon¬ 
siderable part of those that have left their homes. Let it 
be considered that, if now 5,000 of such men arc at work, 
it will be absolutely necessary to have 20,000 when all the 
lauds now under Tea cultivation shall be in full bearing, and 
then let us think of the system in force for obtaining this 
emigration. There is no system at all. The planter simply 
offers to certain agents down below so much a head for each 
cooly that is despatched, aud coolies are despatched in all 
states ami stages of disease, maimed even, blind even, lame 
even,—even utterly incapable of labor are sent up, and are 
sent up, there is not the slightest doubt, under false persona¬ 
tion. Those that are hale among them abscond during the 
passage up in numbers. Nay, appeal to Magistrates on 
their way and are released, as no documents of Coutract 
accompany those who are in charge of them. The mortali¬ 
ty among coolies so crimped on their voyage up is, as may be 
fancied, very large, aud disheartens those who come up with 
a fixed intent and full understanding; and even these abscond 
in great numbers, at great loss to the planters, and filling 
the, courts with cases of breaches of contract.” 

“ Of the agents employed down below some are Natives and 
some Europeans. The contracts entered into by them with 
coolies are sometimes simply signed by tliepi as being done 
in their presence, crosses being put for the names of the 
coolies; at other timei ' the signatures are purported to be 
before witnesses, but none that I have seen are executed be¬ 
fore a'Magistrate or notary public. The European agents 
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may be under the impression that they are witnessing 
bouadde bonds for service; but that in some cases they do 
not, has become patent to me: they mustiu their turn 
employ Native agents to hunt up emigrants for them, and 
these retain a body of able men to come before the Europe¬ 
an ageut as prepared to go to Cachar, who sign crosses be¬ 
fore the European agent to certain names there written down, 
while others, also bearing those names, are actually sent up." 

“ With reference to the treatment that these coolies receive 
after arrival in Cachar I may safely state myself, as beiug 
competent to judge, there is hardly a plantation that I have 
not personally visited during the past year, and in every one 
I have remarked the greatest possible consideration paid to 
them. There are houses built for them as comfortable as 
the lines of any native troops I have ever seen in India. 
Hospitals erected for the sick, and food supplied at the cheap¬ 
est rate, the labor expected beiug in every case moderate, 
many doiug twice the amount and receiving double wages. 
But here again the defect of the system of emigration which 
sends incapable men into the district is perceived. A maim¬ 
ed man, or a blind man, or a diseased man has been entrap¬ 
ped to come up to Cachar. He is as willing to leave it as 
the Planter, to whom he has come up, is to get rid of him, 
and the contract is absolved and the poor wretch has to find 
his way home, in many cases dying before he reaches the 
station, or on his way thence to his native place.” 

“ These evils might be prevented were a system of regis¬ 
tration of contracts introduced, where they are made ; the 
agents being obliged to produce thfi coolies who sign before 
the magistrate of the district whence they emigrate, or be¬ 
fore an emigration agent in Calcutta. As they are sent off, 
advices of their despatch might also be sent up to Cachar, 
to the Magistrates as well as to tftiSs Planter to whom they 
are consigned, to ensure their good treatment on the voyage 
and reception on arrival. Some such system seems' to me 
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absolutely necessary as well for the interests of Tea Plan¬ 
ners as in humanity to the coolie.” 

The cultivation of Tea appears to be progressing very 
rapidly, and the produce of the several Tea gardens pro¬ 
mises in a few years more to form a great branch of the 
trade of the Province. The Superintendent’s remarks re¬ 
garding the emigration of coolies are well deserving the at¬ 
tention of the Board of Revenue. 


Darjeeling. 

From H. C. Wake Esquire, C. B. 

Superintendent, Darjeeling. 

To The Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Fort William. 

Sir, —With reference to your letter No. 729 of 16 June 
last I have the honor to submit the required report. I regret 
that there has been so much delay in doing so, but I have 
been unable till now to obtain the necessary information 
from the planters, and, even now the report will be imper¬ 
fect from the scanty information they have afforded me. Still 
enough is given to give a good idea of the rising prosperity, 
and increased Cultivation of these hills and its prospects in 
future,—when the issue of the new rules will enable me to 
dispose of the lands applied for, which includes every cul¬ 
tivable acre in the district.— 

2. You will perceive that the land planted last year amount¬ 
ed to 3,251 acres, and this year to 5152£, shewing an increase 
of 1901£, while the land cleared and cither cultivated or ready 
for planting amounts to 8767incres.— 

3. The quantity of manufactured tea last year was 
27,983 lbs, and that of the present yegr will probably be 
78,244168 in 1862.—! ' 

4. Some of the Above cultivation is coffee, but the pro¬ 
portion is small and decreasing, it being found not to pay at 
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any higher Elevation than 1500 feet: quantity made last 
year 8200 lfis—and this year 2460 Tbs—decrease 5740 tbs. . 

5. The Coolies employed last year were 2534, this year 
4819—increase 2285. Of the number employed about 4000 
appear to be Nepalese, 298 Lepchas and Bhotias, and 521 
plains men. As the planters in several instances have not 
given the respective number of each, this is obliged to be 
guess work but is pretty correct.— 

6. The returns give the general health as good, though 
there has been a good deal of small pox especially among the 
lowest lying plantations; in one of these, Mr. Fitzgerald’s, 
it has caused great havoc. This is a subject calling for 
special attention. The practice of inoculation to which the 
Nepalese and hillmen obstinately adhere causes the disease 
to spread with frightful rapidity. The person inoculated 
rarely if ever dies of the disease, but he communicates it in 
every direction : on the other hand they have got an idea, 
whether with any truth or not I cannot say, that of the few 
eases in which they have resorted to vaccination, there have 
been a large proportion of fatal cases occurring afterwards. 
Considering the ravages made by this disease, in the dis¬ 
trict,—one of the chief causes of the difficulty wc experience 
in inducing emigration of the laboring classes,—I think that 
extraordinary measures are called for. A staff of Nepalese 
vaccinators should be trained under the Civil Surgeon and 
distributed over the district, and the practice of inoculation 
should be severely punished. Indeed section 270 of the penal 
code provides for the punishment of any person likely to 
spread the infection of any disease dangerous to life, but till 
the people generally are made to understand this, punishment 
would be hard. For this reason, I, some little time ago, issued 
a proclamation to Ijiis effect, and in jmnsequence a deputa¬ 
tion of Napale.se sirdars waited on mdybegging that I would 
either allow inoculation tinder sanatary restriction, or ap¬ 
point one of their countrymen as vaccinator. 
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7. The Coolies appear happy and contented; only one 
gentleman complains of the loss of large numbers of his 
laborers owing to the raised wages of the Executive Engineer 
department. That such has been the case on his plantation 
is a fact but it is owing to its position, low down far from any 
market or thoroughfare.— 

8. At first the rise in wages alluded to certainly caused a 
few cases of desertion, but as I invariably apprehended, and 
sent back the deserters who had left without legal notice, it 
ceased and I have lately had no complaints. 

9. When the comfort and health of the coolies is looked 
to by the planter they generally prefer plantation labor to 
that of the Cart road.— 

10. The causes which prevent the superior comfort of the 
1st. kind of labor telling are remoteness from thorough¬ 
fares and markets and an occasional panic from small pox, 
aud doubtless in some cases bad management and injudici¬ 
ous assets.*— 

11. In conclusion I must remark that it would be well if 
immediate possession could be given to those amongst the 
registered applicants for land who are willing to bind them¬ 
selves to any terms Government may afterwards determine 
to impose. Of these, there are many persous who have already 
invested largely in seed, which I am given to understand will 
not keep long, and are willing to take land on the old rules at 
10 Rupees or any terms that shall be afterwards fixed on.— 

12. I would strongly urge on the Government some conces¬ 
sion of this sort. Much disappointment has been caused by the 
delay iu the issue of tlfe rules which no one had any reason to 
expect, arid, no doubt great loss has already been suffered by 
individuals. The sowing seasou has indeed already passed, 
but transplanting from nurseries can go on till October and 
immediate possession, would be considered a great boon.— 

13. With regard to general trade there is little to be said, 


Of sites. 
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little or no commerce existing except in articles of consump¬ 
tion for the stations. Were a good road communicating with 
Thibet, through Sikim constructed, trade from the above 
country would doubtless flow freely into our territories, and 
the inhabitants would also probably resort to the Darjeeling 
market for tea.— 

Para. 13. of the Treaty with Sikim of March 1861, provides 
for the construction of such a road, binding the Moharaja to 
afford protection and security to those engaged in the work 
and to maintain in good order the road when completed, 
erecting places of shelter for travellers. The importance of 
such a road must be patent to the Government.— 

I have &c., 

Darjeeling: (Sd.) H. C. Wake, 

Dated the 16/ h, July 1862. Superintendent Darjeeling. 

Note by the Committee of papers. 

The - Committee regrot the very imperfect state of the re¬ 
turns, of the extent of cultivation and production of tea, 
given in the foregoing papers; still as they contain much in¬ 
teresting information they are published as received. As it 
will be desirable to obtain reliable returns from which to 
prepare a correct statement for publication in a future num¬ 
ber of the Journal, the Committee take this opportunity of 
inviting the proprietors and managers of Tea Plantations to 
forward correct statements to the Secretary of the Society 
for that purpose. 

Svifat. 

«. 

brom S. H. C. Tayler, Esq. 

Collector of Sylhet. 

To The Commissioner or Revenue. 

Da^ca. 

Sir, —In answer to the Board's letter No. 241 of the 24th 
ultimo, forwarded with your office memo. No. 86 of the 27th 
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Idem, I hare the honor to make the following remarks. 
Prom enquiries made it would appear as follows 

Mr. C. B. Jeninngs states “ he has but one grant settled 
“ on him, the extent of which is about 1,150 acres, out of 
“ which he has cultivated about 160 acres, and would have 
“ had much more, but was disappointed in getting seed last 
“ season ; he had no crop off his plantation last year as the 
“ bushes being too young to pick leaf from. The cultivation 
N -'-of this year considerably exceeds that of last j no step9 to- 
“ wards clearing the remaining portion of the grant appear 
“ to have been made; no profit was received last year from 
“ this plantation, some little is however looked for in this.” 

Mr. M. Samuell, manager, Sylhet East India Com¬ 
pany, states, “ That he has under cultivation 100 acres of 
“ the plantation (Tillaglmr) under his charge. About 20 
“ acres only yield; last year no crops were obtained. 
“ The cultivation of this year has exceeded that of last by 
“ about 60 acres, he states no steps can at this season of 
“ the year be actually taken for briugiug uncultivated land 
“ into cultivation; but after the raius (in October,) steps 
“ will at once be taken to bring, it is hoped, 200 additional 
“ acres under cultivation. It cannot be said that there are 
“profits this year; as compared with the past year there is 
“ an improvement, as tea is being made on the estate for the 
“ first time, but the sale of the outturn will not more than 
“ cover the expences of one working month.” 

Mr. W. G, Howard, Sylhet and Cachar Tea Company Li¬ 
mited states: 

“ The only grants in Sylhet owned by this Company are 
“ Lullee Cherra grant, (he puttah for which I have sup- 
“ posed to be 2,500 acres'; and a grant adjoining the north- 
“ ern portion of Lullee Cherra applied for July 9th 1861, 
“ surveyed, possession given by P. Davis Esq. Collector, the 
“ puttah for which not yet. codie to hand, the grant is said to 
“ contain 1,000 acres. I was obliged to open and plant a 
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“ portion of this grant this year, without awaiting for the 
“ puttah, as the heavy jungle thcreiu coming very close to the 
" station of Ottargatch caused the place to be unhealthy. Of 
“ this 3, 500 acres, there is now planted or ready to plant 
“ about 800 acres, about 25 acres of which are on the new 
“ grant. About 12,0001b of Tea are made in the season of 
" 1861 that is from March 24th to April 31st. Last year but 
“ 62 acres planted, this year there has been cleared for 
" planting 450 acres. These figures do not include land 
“ cleared unfit for planting and used for hutting sites.” 

“ My instructions have not yet arrived as to what quantity 
“ of land is to be cleared the coming cold weather, but I have 
“ suggested 400 acres which will I think be ordered : about 
“ that figure will probably be planted yearly until all the laud 
“ available for tea, say 1,000 or 2,000 acres be planted.” 

“ It is impossible to tell as the Tea season is not half over; 

*• the increase of yield of Tea this year ouer last will be 
“ about 80 per cent.” 

Mr. Oswin Wevnton Sylhet Tea Company limited states. 
“The Sylhet Tea Company's plantations consisted of 314 
“ English acres under plant, out of the original grant of 
“ 1566 acres obtained by this Company in March 1860. 

“The Growth of the Tea plant and produce of leaf up to 
“ April 30th have been very satisfactory. 

“ More land has been brought under cultivation this year 
“than auy former years since the Company have been at 
“ work in Sylhet. 

“ As much land as considered necessary will be brought 
“ under cultivation next cold season, probably between 100 
“ and 200 English acres.” 

“ No profits have yet been derived from the Company’s 
“ plantations 1 , the age of the plants not admitting of any 
“ considerable quantity of Tea being made from them.” 

It appears that the trade of the district, has been to some 
extent reduced during this last year. The fact u, X con- 
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ceive attributable in the first place to the disturbances in the 
Frontier, which have tended to pat an almost entire stop to 
the export and import of different articles of merchandize 
from the Hills to the plains, and vice versa. 

The price of rice, paddy, &c equals that of other Districts, 
•hence, their import and export have likewise in a mea¬ 
sure discontinued. The small pox and cholera which 
visiterd this district in one of their worst epidemic forms 
have helped greatly to bring about this state of things. 

Linseed, Radish and mustard crops were not good this 
year, and the price of Limestone having decreased, the 
Mahajuns have, I believe, suffered greatly, and the trade 
has been to a great extent abandoned. 

I have &c., 

Collector's Office Sylhet : S. H. C. Tayler, 

The 24//* July, 1802. Collector . 


Sketch of the Flora of the Country passed through by the Ex¬ 
peditionary Force under Brigadier General Chamberlain, 
17/4 April to 19/4 May 1860. 

i 

( Forwarded to the Ayri-Horticultural Society by the Govt, of 

India.) 

Previous to the end of last year, the tract of country 
including our Traus-Indus Territory and the mountains to 
the west of it, t. e., from Peshawur to Mittunkote, and from 
the Indus to Ghuznee, was a terra incognita to Botanists. 

On all sides of this space, circumstances had enabled 
more or less to be done tp'elucidate the Flora, but the dis¬ 
trict I allude to, would, in a Botanical chart, have been 
almost a perfect blank. 

In these circumstances, and especially in these days 
when access to an “ unexplored district” that acme of de¬ 
light for the pursuer of any branch of natural science, is so 
rare, I anight well be gratified, at having it in my power,* 
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through the kindness of Brigadier General Chamberlain, to 
accompany the 1st and 2nd Wuzeree Expeditions, and thus 
to do what in me lay, and what circumstances might permit, 
to help to fill in some few of the details in this blank. 

I may premise that, botanically, the exploration of any 
part of this tract would be most interesting, from the fact • 
of its tending to shew the relative distribution of plants of 
Persian and Indian Floras which lie to either side of it, and 
this even, although the country might be arid and stony-'' 
and the Flora numerically a poor one. 

The 1st Expedition was necessarily undertaken in the 
“ dead of winter/' and without the supplement of the 2nd, 
its botanical results would have been of comparatively 
trifling value, as of course mauy of the specimens collected 
during the former, consisted merely of a scrap or a few 
leaves. In this sketch therefore, I shall confine myself 
almost entirely to remarks on'the Flora of the country of 
the Buttunies, and Mahsood and Momeetzaie Wuzeerees, 
which the 2nd Expeditionary Force passed through in its 
progress from Tank, the place of rendezvous, up the ravine 
of the Zam stream, to Kanugurm, and thence down the 
Khyssore towards Bunnoo, when it broke up; and shall 
adopt a modified “ diary" form as perhaps the best suited 
to my purpose. 

The city of Tauk, near which the Force assembled, is 
situated in an oasis of Date-trees and surrounded by culti¬ 
vation {chiefly of barley and beardless wheat) whicli looks 
very refreshing after the very dry and dusty country on 
either sides of the southern front the Trans-Indus SaU- 
Range, through which our road hadilain.—Irrigation is ac¬ 
complished by means of cuts from a Canal from (I be¬ 
lieve) the Zam, a stream which issues from the Buttumni 
Hills, a few miles to the west. 

The only large trees besides the Date-Palm, were flue 
Dalbergias (Shisham Punjabi, Shewa Pushtu,) -along the 
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margins of the water courses, Tamarix {fur as Hindi, Furwa 
Panjabi, Rhwa Pushtu, Ghuz Persian ) common as jungle, 
Morus (toot), and the larger variety of Zizyphus” Jujuba 
{ber Hindi, berra Pushtu.) 

Capparis Aphylla, ( karil Hindi, kirra Pushtu) covered 
with showy flowers was abundant, and the other ordinary 
shrubs were as follows—the small variety of Zizyphus Juju¬ 
ba ( Jharberi Hi., Karkan Pushtu ) ; a Prosopis ( ? Jand ) 

- which I had only met with for 3 days previously, generally 
as a shrub, but in one or two places as a middling sized 
tree; and an Acacia (A. Arabica?) neither of them in flower 
or fruitSalvadora Persica (pilu Ili., plewan Pushtu ) 
occasional. 

The commonest grasses were Cynodon dactylou ( dub Hi., 
barawa Pushtu;) Eleusine flagellifcra, dulu Hi., chubrei 
Pushtu ; Andropogon Blad-hii, sewri Hi., and a species of 
Ceuchrus. 

These, the ordinary plants about Tank, do not differ from 
those we had had most of the way from the Peshawur; as one 
of the exceptions to this, however, I may mention the Salva¬ 
dora, which, although abundant from Scindc to Kohat, does 
not, so far as I am aware, grow in the Peshawur Valley. 

The only novelties I got here were two Asclepiadaeeous 
climbers, neither of them in flower. 

The country round Tank is a nearly level plain, the soil 
mostly of clay in horizontal strata, very little cut up by 
ravines, and in them only are occasional sand, and gravel 
beds found. The only deep ravine is one which runs along 
to the south side of tjic city. It is very marshy, and has 
an abundance of Typha Angustifolia (the English “ Bul¬ 
rush”) gond Hi., dib Punjabi, rukh Pushtu, the leaves of 
which I observed to be used for thatch in the city. 

In Tank itself, besides the ordinary Mulberry, &c., i 
noticed a few trees of Pipul (Ficus Indies,) and also some 
of a*tery fine cultivated Acacia. 
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The Iletnp plant, bhang Hi., was a common weed iu the 
extensive gardens to the north of the city; and I saw one 
patch of a hirsute variety of Chicory, Cichorium Intybus, 
kasni Hi., cultivated for the Punsario. 

On April 17th we marched from Tank, and after a gentle 
rise of some miles, entered the edge of the hill-country in 
the channel of the Zam, (it seems possible that this is a 
generic term for a river, as there is at least one other Zam, 
a few miles to the south of this, which is generally called 
the Tank Zam) up which lies the main road towards Kanu* 
gurm, tho central city of the Mahsood Country. 

The ravine was in most places at first, a wide and easy 
one, floored with shingle, and presenting occasional shrubs 
of Tamarix and beds of Typha, with Equisetum debile, &c. 
It has been formed by the stream in the course of ages cut¬ 
ting through the alternating strata of soft sandstone and 
conglomerate, which constitute the whole of the rock here, 
and which generally dip to the south-east at varying augles. 
These rocks, as Professor Oldham informs me, probably 
belong to the same section of the Tertiaries as the Siwalik, 
or Sub-Himalayan scries, and parts of the salt range. 

Here the common Acacia Modo^ta, phu/ahi Punjabi, 
palosa Pushtu, was in full flower and perfume; with Cappa- 
ris Aphylla and Salvadora not uucouiraon ;—and a small 
Grewia (G. bctulsefolia ?) which is called by tho Kohatis, 
Shikari Mewa (it is difficult to see why as he would be a 
hungry hunter iudecd, who should be tempted to eat its 
miserable little fruit.) 

The common grass was a tall dead 'Arista, and I found a 
good many plants of a now (?) Andropogon. 

The Troops encamped at Kltirgi Zerat, on a lofty plateau, 
composed of horizontally deposited beds of shingle, which 
here bartered the river ravine,—most of the rock in the 
neighbourhood was the conglomerate, generally nearly 
horizontal* but occasionally twisted and bent in a renuwka- 
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ble way, especially at a gorge to the south-east of Camp 
through which the stream ran. 

One march of April 18th carried us 10 miles further up 
the Zam. 

Above Khirgi groves of Vitex (Shamalu IL, Murwandee 
Pushtu) a common Indian shrub, were frequent along the 
edges of the ravine below the cliffs, and hanging from the 
latter, Cocculus leoeba was frequent. 

Dalbergia got more common, 1 or 2 small Date Palms 
were occasionally seen, and Calotropis procera (Mudar Hi., 
Sjmhnei Pushtu) which we had not seeu the previous day, 
also got frequent. Acacia Modesta and Capparis Aphylla 
were common with a few Salvadora. 

Pegaiium Iiarmala (liar mat Ili., spelane Pushtu) a plant 
of the Rue Family, common from Delhi to Peshawur, was 
frequent ; Coscinia Calcitrapaeforma, Ccutaurea Calcitrapa, 
and Carthamus, occasional; Malcomia Africana and a Plan- 
tago with a sericeous broad spathulatc leaf, frequent. 

An Arundo (A. Karka ?) was common, with tall Aristida 
and a Saccharum.—The other grasses were Alopecurus 
PratoiiMS ; l’olypogon Monspellensis—an aquatic grass— 
abundant ; and Cymbopogon Iwarancusa, “ lemon grass” 
frequent, but was almost destitute of its peculiar turpeutiny 
odour. 

The geology of the day’s march continued much the same, 
the generally wide, shingly bed of the Zam, enclosed by low 
hills composed of conglomerate and soft sandstone in alter¬ 
nating strata, dipping mostly to the north-west at varying, 
generally low, augle^r Here also, as on the previous day, 
part of tile sides of the river valley (if so it ma^ be called) 
was often filled up by Horizontal beds of shingle frequently 
to the height of 50 or GO feet forming plateaux from a few 
yards to many acres in extent. 

At the place of our new Camp, Palosin (Qu: is this name 
derived from Palosa, the Pushtu name of the Acacia Mo- 
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desta ?) the country opened ont considerably, i. e., the 
higher hills retired to some distance, the plateaux on cither 
side were of greater extent than usual, and close by the bed 
of the Zam was a low flat of alluvial deposit (uuder culti¬ 
vation) large enough for the Force to encamp on. 

On the south-west side of stream there was one place well 
supplied with moisture from Canals, where was a grove of 
Dalbergia and Morus, and a number of the smaller plants 
of spring, under the shade of trees, were still preserved from 
desiccation by their protection and the damp. Of these 
Trigonella Incisa was profuse, and there was still a few 
plants of Arnebia Echioidcs; a little Boragewort, one of 
those plants (it is a native of the Caucasus and Armenia) 
interesting as just extending from the westward into our 
Indian possessions ; I have got it as far east as the Uurroo 
near Hussan Abdul. It has an agreeable odour and a pretty 
yellow corolla with 5 dark purple spots on it, which the 
Musalmaus about Peshawur aud Kofaat assert to be the 
marks of Mahomed’s Fiugers.—They call it “ Paighambari 
phul and hold it in high favour. 

Auotker interesting plant not uncommon here was the 
Withania Coagulans of Airghanistan and Sciudc, which 
extends some distance into the .Punjaub, and is abundant 
in the Trans-Indus Territory. It is the paneri or panere 
bad of Afghanistan so called from being used {e. g., in 
Candaliar, as Dr. Bellew informs me,) to coagulate milk. 
It is not however applied to this purpose about Peshawur, 
where it is called Shapyang, aud Spin (white) liujja, in 
contradistinction to the Adhatoda yasica which is called 
tora (blackJ Bujja; I may remark that Dr. Livingstone in 
his travels alludes to a plant of the same family (Solanacese, 
the egg apples, &c.) aud it may be of the same geuus, which, 
■in 8odfc*{>art5 of Central Africa visited by him, is used for a 
airtritolB^urposC, and has a name of similar signification. 

FajUkahlea Tenacissima, another western plant (of the 
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Nettle -Family) extending to a short distance into India, 
was pretty common on the rocks bordering the ravine, 
while Salsolaceous Species were very much more rare here 
than on the saline Tank plain. 

As about this place occurs a transition in the geology of 
the district, and the Flora also soon after this became 
altered, it was fortunate for me that the part of the Force 
to which I was attached, remained here for 12 days, so that 
I had full time to make many examinations into the nature 
of the vegetation, &c., about Falosin. 

Although the hills around were quite as bare as those we 
had passed yet, there was more verdure near the banks of 
the stream on accouut of the numerous irrigation canals, 
some of which were works of great labour. A dry one I 
noticed was carried for at least 2 miles along the side of a 
hill, but as the hill surface was of loose soft sandstone, and 
the plateau to which the canal went quite barren, I presume 
that after all their sisypIRan labour, the Wuzeerees had found 
that all the water was lost ere it could reach its destination. 

The ordinary shrubs were Acacia Modesta, Zizyphus 
Jujuba and Capparis Aphylla; another species of Caper, 
Rhura Pushtu, (probably C. Spiuosa, whose young flower 
buds in Europe afford the culinary “Capers/') was occasional 
on the cliffs as high as this, and is pretty common in such 
situations au this frontier. 

Abutilon Indicum, not uncommon but very small and 
stunted; a'small leguminous shrub (Taverniera ?) with 
pretty pink flowers, common—One or two climbing ascle- 
piads occasionally occurred, and a curious almost leafless 
erect one, barrarra Pushtu (Periploca Aphylla?) .was fre¬ 
quent. 

. Of smaller plants there \ere Solanum Nigrum, a Pilose 
Erodium occasional; a pretty little Polygala with a bluish 
and white perianth; Convolvulus pluricaules feommon in 
some plages. (It is esteemed by the Punjabis as a thandh 

.8 £ 
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sag ) Coscinia Caloitrapa abundant; Boerhaavia procum- 
bens not uncommon, with another species of Boerhaavia 
only found in one place; a wild species of onion (Allium 
Leplophyllum ?) called by the Punjabis chiri poyaz, profuse 
in places; Rumex Visicana, closely allied to the English 
“ Sorrel,” and with a similar pleasant acid flavour, a .plant 
very widely distributed over the globe. 

The grasses were as follows, Andropogou Gryllus, abun¬ 
dant, Cymbopogon Iwarancusa, and Eragrostis Cynosuroi- 
des, common j'lpecies of Chloris and Elcusine Flagellifera 
profuse on plateaux and ridges in the driest places ; Cyno- 
don dactylon only below where moist and swardy. 

Among the more remarkable plants I got here were the 
following:— 

A curious little plant of the Poutulaca Family with red 
fleshy, hairy leaves was not uncommon. The Punjabis call 
it Haksha and hold it to have medicinal powers. 

A species of Cometes rare. 

A shrubby spinous Astragalus, with yellow flowers, in 
general appearance not unlike the “ Furze” of Britain, 
and forming in some places, a pretty large bush called Zare 
“yellow” by Patlians. 

A small plant of the Rubia “ Madder” family, allied to 
Spermacoce, with a scariose perianth and having perhaps the 
most disagreeable foetid odour of any plant I have ever met 
with. This I had got in some quantity on the skirts of 
Kaffer Kot in the first expedition, and here it was common. 

A spinescent small shrubby Convolvulus; common at 
several places near camp. ^ 

A species of Rhamnus (a form of R-Virgfttus ?) wurak 
Pushtu, which I have found very common on almost all 
those hills on this Frontier that I have visited, with another, 
a spinescent Rhamnus, Sherawane Pushtu, not nearly so 
common. 

: T?. 1 aUftfound pretty frequent the Tecoma Uudulata, a large 
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shrab of the Bignonia Family, with splendid large orange 
flower, by far the most gorgeous of any indigenous plant 
I have seen on the frontier. It is the rebdoon or regdawan 
of the Pathans, whira in Hindoostan. 

A small labiate plant (Teuerium ?) with an agreeable 
odour, abundant, and large odorous Salvia (?) occasional. 

I also got here a curious little Asclepiad (Caralluma sp :*) 
called pawaue Pushtu, chunji Punjabi, and panj angusht 
Persian. 

The Perisian name is not a bad descriptive one as the 
plant looks not unlike a bunch of tetragonal fingers grow¬ 
ing out of the scanty soil on rocky surfaces which it affects. 
Its stems have an intensely bitter taste, and are regarded 
by both Pathans and Punjabis as a capital tonic. The 
plant it not uncommon on the frontier. 

On the 26th April, we moved camp fully a mile further 
up stream. 

The change in the geology to which I have alluded was 
of this nature below Palosin; the whole of the rocks seen 
in Situ had been conglomerate or soft sandstone, probably 
contemporaneous with the strata of the outer Siwaliks. 
Immediately above our first Camp at Palosin, limestone 
began to crop out, frequently in the form of isolated knife¬ 
like ridges,, to 60-70 feet high, the jagged edges of the near¬ 
ly vertical strata risiug aloft in the air and presenting a 
curious appearance. The most conspicuous of the sub-erect 
ridges were of a hard, white, non-fossiliferous limestone, very 
frequent; of a chalky appearance. Besides this there were 
a greyish hard limestone a soft chalky-white do., both non- 
fossiliferous, and in several places beds of nummnlitic lime¬ 
stone, literally crammed with shells, mostly small, and appar¬ 
ently not of many different species. This rock was best seen 
in a ridge between onr first and second Camp, and on the 
upper slope of the bed, was a deposit of mounds of the num- 
mulites (called, I am told paisa, by the inhabitants of places 
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where they are commonly found) caused by the disintegra¬ 
tion of the binding portion of the rock. 

Amongst the beds of limestone were occasional strata of 
various sandstone coarse and fine, often externally of a 
semi-vitrified appearance, also numerous strata of decompos¬ 
ing parti-coloured shales, with much salt in their composition, 
and these exposed to the air, reduced to mere heaps of dark 
coloured dirt, closely simulating the ash heaps of a volano, 
or of some Titanic smithy (such appearances are not uncom¬ 
mon in parts of the Trans-Indus Salt Range). 

Another noticeable element of the geology here was the 
occurrence of numerous masses of limestone, varying from 
an inch to a foot or two in diameter, appearing entirely 
composed of corals, cchinodcrmata, and similar forms. 

These were nowhere found in Situ ? but lying detached, 
among and upon mounds of debris of various rocks, and scat¬ 
tered over the vallies between the limestone ridges—once or 
twice I found the impression of the extremities of similar 
corals on the semi-vitrified surface of the sandstone I have 
alluded to, shewing that in Situ they must have been super¬ 
posed on each other. 

About half a mile above our new camp, there was quite 
a little grove of a Poplar ( Populus Euphratica) in fruit, 
which has a curious diversity of leaf. The young leaves are 
long, lanciolatc and entire, while those on the old branches 
are short, obovate, cuneate, with serrations on the apex, and 
in fact somewhat resemble a deformed native hair comb in 
shape. These are the extremes of a great variety of shapes. 
Here the tree was rather stunted gpd shrubby, but in the 
1st Expedition there were some fine trees of it'at one spot 
(near the foot of the Zakkar gorge). This Poplar has a 
wide distribution in Asia, having been first found near the 
( Euphrates (whence its name) afterwards by Griffith on the 
Sutledge and Stocks in Scinde, and lastly by Dr. Thomson 
iojbhe. JsTulara Valley on the Upper Indus in Thibet. Mr. 
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Deane, 3rd Punjaub Infantry, informs me, that he got it on 
an Island in the Indus near Dera Ghazee Khan. Its Native 
( Punjabi ? ) name is balram. I am surprized tha't it has 
not been introduced as a planted tree in the Dera Jat Can¬ 
tonments, as this could probably be easily effected, and it 
would prove rather an ornamental addition to the small num¬ 
ber of species of trees usually planted. 

About our new camp Aplotaxis Candicans and Oreoseris 
Latyiginosa were frequent, also a tall Cirsioid plant having 
a large globular head of flowers with immense radiating 
spines, like a veritable “ Caltrop.” 

In the bed of the stream Typha Angustifolia occurred in 
quantity, and Equisetum Debile was common. 

Heteropogon Contortus was not rare. This is the curious 
“ spear grass” with a tortile nwn which by gradually twisting 
works itself through the clothes, or wriggles the specimen 
out from between the papers in which it is placed, e. i., if 
it is put in at a certain stage of ripeness. 

Other grasses were Pennisetum Araneosum, Ps. Cin- 
chroides and Digitaria Sanguinalis, which in the Punjaub, 
are with dub reckoned the best for milk ;—a tall Saccharnm, 
Audropogou Bladhii; Aristida, Sitnccfe and the tall Aristida ; 
Panicum Maximum, a species of Mi lica with a fine feathery 
looking head, and Imperata Koetugii with its silky flowers. 

On May 1st I was enabled to make a short excursion of 
3 or 4 miles among the hills to the northward with the sur¬ 
vey party, and found one or two novelties such as« species 
of Edwardsia in fruit. This hen in bloom has beautiful tas¬ 
sels of yellow flowers, Reminding one of the “ broom” at 
homp. 

Also one or two specimens of a small shrub (Xanthoxylon ?) 
and a fine odorous labiate allied to Ballota. 

In addition to the usual -shrubs Reptonia Buxifolia was 
plentiful. This plant was first described by Dr. Falconer, 
and is peculiar to the lower hills of our Trans-Indus Territo- 
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ry and part of Afghanistan. It is called gurgura,. the fruit 
is eaten by Pathaus, and I believe, its wood although small, 
is a useful one. 

The Tecoioa was common in fine flower. On one of the 
hills we visited, and in the escarpment of the same hill, there 
was an admirable view of the nummulitic between non-fos- 
siliferous strata. 

At Palosin we found the temperature much more pleasant 
than the height would have led us to suppose, indeed ^the 
Thermometer in Teuts very seldom rose above 90° F., and 
there was almost always a breeze throughout the day general¬ 
ly easterly, although the prevailing wind at night was from 
the west. 

May 2nd, we made a march of 4 miles, passiug through a 
continuation of strata similar to those at the Upper Camp 
of Palosin. 

A tall Saccharum was common near the edge of the chan¬ 
nel of the stream. 

A little capparidacious plant ( Polanisia ?) was got for the 
first time in some numbers ; and one or two plants of Ere- 
mostachys Laciuiata, a fine tall labiate with yellow flowers, 
indigenous in the Caucasus, Persia &c., aud got sparingly 
about Peshawur. 

There was here a greater number than usual of a shrubby 
Acacia (A. Farnesiana) Nanju, Pushtu, which, though not 
nearly so common as the A. Modesta, is yet pretty frequent 
on the frontier, and had been occasional from Tank upwards 
to our present camp at Shingai.. 

May 3rd, march 4J miles. The l^ills now fully or better 
covered with the usual shrubs than before, and*, numerous 
fine trees of the ordinary Populus (P. alba) Salix and Mo- 
rus along the banks of the stream. 

. Plantago Lanciolata and 2 species of Sonchus all British 
pkmfc^Mre common about water, with 2 Cypercse, and the 
iMtftfuuram, Centauria Calcitrapa, also common. 
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The rocks were similar to those of the previous day, varie¬ 
ties of limestone with occasional beds of the parti-coloured 
disintegrating shales, and just above our camp the'ravine 
was narrowed into a gorge (the Tungai or Pass of Anae) by 
a ridge of limestone, hardish, grey, uon-fossiliferous, of 150 
or 200 feet above the bed of the stream. The strike of these 
strata was south-west and north-east, they dipped at a mode¬ 
rate angle to north-west, and they appeared to me (I had not 
opportunity of examining them closely) to overlie very un- 
conformably, indeed at nearly a right angle, the parti-colour¬ 
ed disintegrating shaiy strata, where they met. 

By our camp were some liner Olive trees than we had be¬ 
fore seen. This is one of the common trees of all the lower 
hills I have visited on the frontier, (although except in fa¬ 
vorable situations it is small and shrubby) and its well 
known ( hard wood is used for many purposes; it has been 
proposed by Mr. Cope as an Indian substitute for the Box¬ 
wood of Europe in wood-engraving, &o. This species is 
common in parts of the Himalayan range, and Waliicli nam¬ 
ed it Olea Cuspidata, but it is now considered identical with 
the ordinary European oilolive (O. Europea). The Punjabis 
call it Kari, the Affghans Rhwan. 

In the ravines of a hill close by Anae where our camp 
was, I found abundance of Sageretia (an uudcscribcd spe¬ 
cies ?) in fruit. It is very pleasant eating, and with several 
other species of the same genus, is the Humane of the 
Affghans. 

Reptornia also was eommdn in fruit. The Dodonasa Bur- 
manniana, frequently cultivated for hedges in our gardens 
and (erroneously) called “Bog-myrtle”, and a Celastrus 
which with the former is common on all the lower hills of 
the frontier ;■ these, with the Olive, constituted most of the 
shrubby vegetation of the hills here. 

How, in the relation of cause and effect, the excessive 
aridity of the hills we had hitherto passed through, stand&nn 
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relation to the almost total absence of Olea, Reptonia, 
Dodoncea, Celastrus, Sageretia, I am at loss to guess, or has 
the nature of the rock aught to do with it ? I have certainly 
seen all five common on hills that appeared to be quite ns 
dry as those below Palosiu, but then the former were lime 
or slate, the latter are as I have said entirely sandstone and 
conglomerate. In connection with this, I may remark that 
in the Bahadur Khcyl branch of the Trans-Indus Salt 
Range, I noticed a similar infrequency of these shrubs. 

Again, the amount of saline ingredients in the rocks may 
have something to say to«this, as .from the number of Sal- 
solacese, and shrubs of Tamarix in the Zam below Pnlosin, 
there must be a considerable amouut of salt in the rocks 
washed by its waters, whilst above Palosin, those salt loving 
plants have disappeared. 

This may probably form an interesting subject of enquiry 
for future observers on this frontier. 

May 4th, we marched 8 miles, but as the fight at the 
Barrarra pass occurred in the course of this march, hardly 
the same attention was paid to plnuts, that might have been' 
giveu to them had our progress been uuopposed. 

Just after passing through the Auae gorge, the ravine of 
the Zam became considerably narrower than formerly, being 
enclosed by high cliffs of grayish limestone overlaying uu- 
conforraably strata of the parti-coloured shales. The plate¬ 
aux of horizontally deposited shingle also that occasionally 
skirted the ravine became here much higher than before, 
sometimes being as much as 150 feet above the bed of the 
stream. 

The Flora now began to change considerably j'there were 
one or two Peach trees occasionally and a new Fern was 
found, the only one of that family previously seen having 
the Adiantum Capillus Veneris “ maiden hair” which is 
iional in Britain &c.) common at damp shady places 
the frontier. 
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There also saw in the bed of the stream a cone of the 
Pinas Longifolia (the cheer of the Himalayas). 

On the hills the “ Dwarf Palm” Chammrops (Mazare 
Pushtu,! was abundaut. This is possibly the same as C. 
Humilis, the only Palm that is indigenous in Europe, and is 
common on the lower hills of Afghanistan and the frontier, 
above 1,500 feet ; but it is not found I believe in quantity on 
the hills to the north of the Peshawur valley. Its leaves 
are of use for making mats, ropes, sandals, &c., and the red- 
ifisli mossy hair found in the axilhc of the petioles is used 
by the Pathaus for touch-paper. 

At the pass where the enemy stood, the stream had cut 
its •way through a ridge of the non-fossiiiferous grey lime¬ 
stone, at a place where the hills on either side came much 
closer together than- usual, and beyond this, the ravine in 
which our road lay was much more confined by the rugged 
heights on the right and left, and the character of the vege¬ 
tation changed a good deal. 

Fine trees of Salix, Populus and Morus continued abun- 
pant near the water. 

Daphne Oleoides and a shrubby species of Buxus or Sar- 
cocoeca were common, and both arc called Laghune . by 
Pathaus. The leaf and habit of both is alike, but the 
structure of flower aifd fruit quite different. The latter 
is, I think sometimes called Shanda “ barren” Laghune, 
from its fruit not being eatable, whilst that of the former 
is somewhat juicy, and may bp eaten. 

Sageretia and Olea were common,.with Edwardsia aud 
a Bramble (Rubus frutfeosus) hanging in masses on the 
cliffs. 

Oaks were met with by some of those who crowned the 
hills to the south-west. 

Just at the Barrana pass a few trees of Panica G-ranatum 
“ Pomegranate” were in flower. 

A Meatha-like Uncaria ? but more pilose, yet unflowered, 
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was abundant, a fine Buttercup, Bammcuius Coevis was 
common latterly, with a non-edible Strawberry (Fragaria 
Indies) the last not yet in flower. 

Gardenia Tetraspuma, a shrub of the Madder Family, 
whose flowers have a delicate odour, and another small plant 
of the same family were both pretty frequent. 

Close by our new camp at Bungewata was a fine jungle of 
Vitcx, Celtis, &c., with abundance of Ercmostnchys Laci- 
niata and a number of the small spring Caryopln llacesc, Cru- 
cifirse, &c. 

The Celtis was probably C. Nepalcnsis, several species arc 
tolerably common on these and the Afghanistan hills. 
They belong to the Elm Family, and having like many of 
their allies, tough wood, are approved of by the Patlmns for 
Churusticks. 

The tree is called in Pushtu Fagho, and at Peslmwur is 
occasionally to be seen planted at the Tombs of Pero as 
rather rare and ^accfnl. 

May 5th, we marched 15 miles to roach Kanugnrm the 
Peuetrale of the Wuzeereo Country, near which we encamp¬ 
ed at 6,700 feet above the sea. 

In the course of this march we soon passed quite out of 
the limestone region, the hills on either side being composed 
of various Schistose and slate rocks. In one part especially 
a bluish slate in thin beds was covered with the impressions 
of algae or other low forms of aquatic vegetation, while a 
greyish slaty rock, in thick beds which occasionally alterna¬ 
ted with the former \yas often remarkably bent as if it had 
while in a soft state been subjectcdHo great lateral pressure. 

During the latter part of the way, almost the whole of the 
semi-arboreous vegetation of the rounded hills above which 
we were gradually rising, cousisted of 2 species Quercus 
(Oak) one of them Q. lnxiflora probably, the other more 
common one, with a shorter, thicker, mealy-looking, coria- 
ceous leaf. 
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The Moras and Populus continued common near the bed 
of the stream, but Dalbergia did not extend so far up. 

From the great and sudden rise we made this day, I had 
rather an “ embarras de richesses” as to plants, getting 30 
or 40 species not previously met with in this trip. The 
more note-worthy plants were as follows:— 

Of trees and shrubs Apricot was occasional, Peach com¬ 
mon at one or two places; Cotoueastor (C. Rotnudifolia ?) 
common (a tough wooded shrub the kheroa or kheraba of 
the Pathans roans, of the Himalaya) with a shrubby Cratae¬ 
gus? “Hawthorn” forming a pretty object with its masses 
of white blossoms and a Spiraea (S. Limileyana?) abun¬ 
dant latterly, but not in flower:— 

A Buddleia (B. Crispa ?) rather a striking plant with its 
white leaves and white flowers was frequent. 

A yellow flowered Jasmine (J. revolutum ?) was rather 
rare;—of an Abelia (a shrub of the Honeysuckle Family,) 
with pretty little reddish flowers, and a delicious perfume, 
there were a few at one place. 

Rhus Cotinus the “ wig tree,” so called from the brown 
hairs of its fruit panicles which give the shrub a curious 
look, was common. 

Bcrbcris Lycima was common. One or two plants of a 
Clematis (C. Grata?) were got. 

And a shrubby Iudigofcra (I. Niterantha?) not in flower 
was occasional. 

Of herbaceous plants the following occurred. Two spin¬ 
ous Astragali abundant latterly, both of them new to me, 
and probably Aflghau forms, a Galium (G. Tricorne ?) com¬ 
mon in fields, Scutellaria linearis and another S. Ajuga 
parviflora and two or three other Labiatae; Phagnolon abun¬ 
dant on rocks half way, and a large species of Coscinia 
abundant latterly ; a species of Thymus quite carpetedthe 
ground and perfumed the air in places; a form of Polygonum 
aviculare, I had not met before profuse at our camp; a little 
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Valerianella abundant at camp about 6,000 feet; a Geranium 
(G. Nepalense ?) common at one place, a Valeriana and a 
fine Saxifraga, not common, both at end of march, 

Centaurea Calcitrapa accompanied ns all the way, also 
of grasses the tall Aristida and Chloris sp :— 

May 7th—I went with the Survey Party to the top of a 
hill called Bar Pit about 6 miles westward of our camp, and 
as it was 1,600 feet higher than the latter (indeed, the 
greatest elevation we reached during the Expedition) I got 
a number of plants that I had not as yet seen. 

Dimug the ascent, Berberis was common, Buddleia 
abundant, another species of Geltis (C. Australis ?) Ed- 
wardsia (a 2nd species) Spiraea Lindleyana, Rubus, and the 
Apricot. These were only got low, near the brook up the 
bed of which our road lay part of the way. 

Higher up *2 Querci constituted the mass of the wood to 
the top of the hill; a 2nd Clematis was occasional to the 
top; a species of Loniccra (Honeysuckle) common; a Jas¬ 
mine (J. Officinale?) common, the Abolia, occasional; Iu- 
digoferaand Viburnum Cotinifolium and Cratscgus common, 
one or two specimens of a Syringa (Lilac) were got on the 
ascent, and a 2nd Cotoneaster. 

Of herbs, there were met with low, Plantago Major, 
common near the Kanugurm brook, Oxalis Corniculata 
the “Wood-sorrel” or “ Shamrock” (not uncommon also in 
the plain on the frontier) abundant, Trifolium repens? 
(“ white Clover”) common; ( Adiantum Capillus Veneris 
frequent, Barbarea vnlgaris? and a Species of Sedum (S. 
adinotrichum ?) rare and higher up on the hill,—Taraxa¬ 
cum Officinale (Dandelion) common to the top; Thymus 
and a Scutellaria abundant; Morin a Wallichiana, a fine 
thistle-like plant, common towards the top, and Scabiosa 
( Succisa common, Scnatula Pallida not uncommon, high; 
one or two? spinescent half shrubby Astragali and several 
I®biat^»*<requeut. Andosce incisa abundant, rathe? low, 
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a Valeriana rare; Fragaria vesca (Strawberry) and a Viola 
both rather common high, but only in leaf; Trigonella 
Emodi a few, and a Palygala (P. elegans ?) abundant at 
one part of hill. 

The only parasitic plant found was Viscum Album “Mis¬ 
tletoe” which was abundant ou oaks just opposite K. Village, 
and the only Orchid (I got during the whole expedition) 
was Cephalanthera Ensilblia which was common aboutJialf 
way up the hill. This Orchid is rare in Britain, but has now 
been fouud on the various northern mountain ranges from 
the extreme east to the farthest west of British India. 

It w r as rather a disappointment to find that on the hill there 
were no pines, although they were plainly visible at similar 
heights some few miles oil','on the magnificent Tir Gal which 
hero represents the ceutre of the Suleiman range. 

Most of the strata of the hill appeared to be of a meta- 
morphic slaty nature, generally dipping towards the north¬ 
west at a high angle. 

This being higher than most of the other hills near (ex¬ 
cept Pir Gal and its congeners which tower some 3,000 feet 
above the former) commanded an extensive view, and it 
could be seen that although the various ridges of the hill- 
mass through which we had come, and winch lay stretched 
below us to the eastward, were disposed very irregularly, 
yet there was a general tendency to a north and south di¬ 
rection ; and the usual strike of strata as noticed on the 
way to and from Kanugurm from below corresponded with 
this. 

On May 9th we matched 8 miles down stream by the 
same route as we had gone up, so that there was not much 
novelty for me; I however found Rubin Cordifolia not un¬ 
common at one place about half-way. From the root of 
this plant is prepared the “Madder” (Munjith) of Nipal 
and probably of Affghauistau which form considerable arti¬ 
cles o£ export to Europe. 
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There were also several. bashes of a white Rose (not 
unlike Rosa Webbiaua in habit of leaf but not near ly so 
prickly, and with a white flower) and a small Veronica (V. 
biloba) was abundant in fields. 

The strata were, as before noted, mostly slaty, (blue and 
grey) occasionally nearly horizontal, and often remarkably 
bent and wavy, but generally with a dip of about 45° to¬ 
wards north-M'est. 

The high masses of horizontally deposited shingle were 
still common along the skirts of the ravine of the stream, 
but its composition had changed greatly since Palosin, here 
it was composed mostly of slate and granitic pebbles, both 
of which were infrequent below, at, and some distance above 
the latter place. 

Towards the end of the march to Dotoi, Olea became 
much more abundant, while Quercus had become much more 
scarce than about Kauugurm to which the Olca did not 
extend. 

On May 10th we left our upward road, and marched to 
to the northward, following a feeder of the Zam. 

Olea and Quercus were about equal in numbers, a few 
Pomegranate trees in a grove, and Vitcx occasional where 
damp. 

Mistletoe was common, an Olea, and the rose of the pre¬ 
vious day occasional. 

Erodium Cicutarium occurred, and Chcnopodium Botrys 
was not uncommon (young) in fields. This plant (a small 
odorous “ Goosefoot”) I have frequently found on the fron¬ 
tier. It is of very wide distribution being found in south¬ 
ern Europe, Persia, Northern Africa and North America. 

Of grasses Cynodon dactylon was abundant, and Peuni- 
setum Cinchroides common. 

Adiantum Capillus Veneris was abundant on damp cliffs. - 

The rocks were mostly the same as those passed through 
the previous day, and in some places irrigation canals bad 
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been with much labour, tunnelled through the, slaty 
ridges. 

Our new camp of Tandachena was on a plateau of the 
horizontally deposited shingle, where a small pink-flowered 
spinescent Astragalus and the Kanugurm Consinia were 
abundant. Shrubs were few and consisted of Cotoueastcr 
Rotundifolia, Olea, Berberis, Edwardsia aud Daphne Olcoi- 
des. 

The commonest grass was the Chloris, which seems to 
delight in the driest possible situations. 

I was here puzzled by a root brought me by an Afrcedie 
Sepoy. It is called iu Pushtu Kwerci, is of a yellow colour, 
an inch thick, and woody, aud has a strong but not dis¬ 
agreeable bitter taste. It is said to be abundant in Teera, 
and is much valued as a stomachic. I was not able to find 
the plant, but from the description am inclined to think, it 
may be a thorny Synilax and if so, it is related to the Sar¬ 
saparilla of the Materia Medica. 

On May lltli I took the opportunity of accompanying 
up one of the spurs from the Pir Gal mass, a Regiment 
which was to aid, in covering the operation of destroying 
the extensive collection of villages known by the name of 
Makin, situated round the edge of a small fertile basin 
watered by a brook, and enclosed by two of these spurs. 

The ridge we ascended might be 300-400 feet higher than 
the Camp plateau, aud had a scauty shrubby vegetation of 
Quercus, Borberis, Edwardsia, &e., with a few Oleae. There 
were two or three trees of Juglans Regia (Walnut) near a 
hamlet, and I found a small, unflowered Impatiens common 
in shady places near a low brook j a Datura was abundant, 
young. 

The hill was covered with shingle mostly granitic, and 
only could sight be had of the grey slate rock in Situ, in 
nearly vertical strata, dipping to the east—This was the 
near^pt I got to the Pir Gal hill mass, the strata of all which, 
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so far as could be made out from a distance, appeared to 
have a similar dip and direction, but the colour was much 
darker. 

May 12th—March of some 8 miles, still in a northerly 
direction, up the bed of the stream we had followed in the 
previous march. 

Here, Cotoueaster Rodifolia, and Berberis was common ; 
wild Peach trees abundant at one place; and a new shrub¬ 
by species of Berchemia (first found by myself in Huzara) 
was frequent. 

A nettle (Urtica-ureus or dioica) called by the Pathaus 
Sazankei “ the Stinger” occurred at one or two places, and 
a curious member of the Goosefoot family, Biitum-virga- 
■ turn (?) with a pretty red fruit, not unlike a Strawberry, 
but perfectly iusipid, was frequent, part of the way. 

Peganum Ilarmala was not uncommon ; one plant of Ver- 
bascurn Thapsus was got, and the little Yalerianella was 
abundaut at low' places. 

A creeping Convolvulus with very white sericeous leaves 
abounded in fields latterly, and a very pilose species of Ce- 
ratocephalus (a remarkable genus of the Crowfoot family) 
was profuse in one little field. 

Just before reaching our new Camp at Cuzmak, we pass¬ 
ed an extensive mass of the thin blue slate marked with 
impressions of Algae (noted before, as occurring on the way 
to Kauugurm) overlaying the strata of a ridge of meta- 
morphic looking clay-rock, b(j>th dipping at a high angle to 
the west. 

Our road lay up the ravine which the brook bad cut 
through a wide, sloping mass of the shingle which filled up 
part of the space between the higher hills to the right nnd 
left, liifljmiT, was a considerable ascent-till we reached our 
Can^fplch was the highest (7,300 feet above the sea) we 
hadjfaptjjpg the Expedition—Near it there were one or two 
of the’finest trees of Populus Alba I have ever seen. 
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On May 13th, we halted, and I took a short round by a 
hill to eastward of' camp, and found, besides abundance of 
the ordinary spring plants of the frontier—a 2nd species 
of Delphinium, profuse, a fine thistle (Carduus Nutans, a 
British species) also abundant and greedily eaten by the 
camels, who had hardly left me a specimen worth taking j 
Diplopappus Molliusculus (?) rare, Thlaspi Arvense, profuse 
in fields, and in one place there was abundance of a species 
of Hyoscyamus (probably Hyoscyamus niger, the common 
Henbane of Britain} called in Pushtu Dumiura and Bangi- 
lewune, and said to be abundant in Teera. 

May 14th.—March of some 5 miles to north-cast. For the 
first mile and a half we continued to ascend in the bed of the 
stream as before, but then made' a very rapid descent the rest 
of the way in a rough, precipitatious gorge, generally dipping 
to the east, at a high angle, and occasionally much bent. 

Down this ravine rau a small brook, the commencement 
of Khyssorc, which debouches into the plain a few miles 
to the south of Bunnoo, and the course of which we after¬ 
wards followed in a northerly direction till we issued from 
the hills 5 days subsequently. 

The esmraou shrubs were, 1-2 species of Quercus, Coton- 
castcr Rotundifolia, Berberis; Daphne Olcoides, Viburnum 
Cotinifolium, occasional; Edwardsia, Berchemia, two shrub¬ 
by spinous Astragali, Crataegus, Budleia a few, and Olea 
abundant. 

Sageretia and Reptonia, wjiich had not been seen for 
many days here began again, and seedling plants of Celtis 
were common in the bed*of the stream. 

The-only' novelty was a spinous Caryophyllacious herb, 
of which a few prickly clumps were seen near the level space 
on which our camp was to be pitched. To get to it, we 
rose from the stream to the right (east) over the edges of 
strata of a ferruginous metamorphic rock dipping at a 
very high angle to the north-cast. 

!i a 
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The district about Kanugurm has long been noted for its 
iron , of which large quantities are, in the cold season, brought 
iuto the weekly market at Bannoo by the Wuzeerees. 

From about 5th May, furnaces with large collections of 
ore and slag had frequently been seen by our Troops in Til¬ 
lages, but no where before had I observed any place so 
likely to be near the ore in Situ; I therefore made attempts 
to get a sight of the mine but failed. The process of min¬ 
ing I understand to consist simply of followiug the out¬ 
cropping ferruginous strata by scraping^off the superincum¬ 
bent non-metalliferous rock, both generally sloping at a 
high angle. 

It would be a matter of interest, and not probably of 
great difficulty, to get the Wuzeerecs to bring down suffi¬ 
cient quantities of the ore, and the rocks among which 
it is found, to enable competent judges in so far to decide on 
the capabilities of this district as an iron producing one. 

Just at our camp the pilose Ccratocephalus was abundant 
in fields, with the Kanugurm form of Polygonum Aviculare, 
and on the dry rocky ridges Pennisetuin Araneosum was 
common. 

On May 15th we marched 11 miles down the Khyssore. 
There were groves of fine Olivia trees, just below the village 
of llazam, at which we had been encamped. 

The strata shewn in section in the ravine were mostly 
of various slates, generally dipping at a high angle towards 
the west, and often with tlqck beds of shingle overlying 
them horizontally. 

Quercus was abundant at first, but rare latterly, and 
Daphne Oleoides was common in flower. 

Rhamnus Virgatus, Acacia Modesta, the Celastrus, a 
species of Asparagus, Ephedra, Chamoerops and Periploca; 
all these began here, after being absent at the higher alti¬ 
tudes to-wldeh we had reached. 

Also Andrachne Telephioides, Aplotaxis Candicansj Helio- 
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tropium Ramosissimum, Boerhaavia Procumbens, Spergula- 
ria Rubra, and Solanum Jacquini reappeared this mdrch. 

A foetid, white tomentose labiate (Salvia-Lanata ?) was 
common most of the way 5 Verbascum, Thapsus, Peganum 
Harm ala, and the Cocsinia of Kanugurm common ; young 
plants of Celtis were occasional in the bed of the stream. 

Of grasses, the tall Aristida was abundant, and I got one 
or two tufts of a curious Rottboellia, the head of which 
looks exactly like a number of short cylindrical joints 
placed end-to-end, Aristida sitacea Cymbopogon-Iwarancusa, 
Eragrostis Cynosuroides and the tall Saccharum, were also 
seen ere the end of this march. 

Linaria Cabulica was occasional on cliffs (L. Ramosissima 
however, had been the form most frequent iu the district.) 

I found in fruit a few trees of the shnee (Pushtu) a new 
species of Pistacia seen sparingly during both Expeditions, 
a species of Statice was got, unflowered, and one or two 
plants of a small Dianthus “ Pink.” 

The spinous Caryophyllacious plant of the 14th was abun¬ 
dant at our new Camp of Siroba, where Reptonia, with a 
few Olca ; and Acacia Modesta was the prevailing shrub. 

May 16th, march of 11 miles down the Khyssore—Mo- 
rus, Populus and Salix were common along the banks of 
the stream, although the previous day, none of either of 
the two former were seen. 

Arundo karka (?) was common, and Polypegou Monspe- 
liensis profuse. 

A few small Tamarix occurred in the bed of the stream, 
and Tecoma was occasional. 

Dodonsea was abundant in high dry places, forming with 
Celastrns and Acacia Modesta, the chief shrubby vegetation, 
Cocculus Leseba on cliff's, and Vitex below near- water com¬ 
mon. 

Achyranthcs Aspera occurred ou rocks, Aplotaxis Candi- 
canajalso a few, Lactuca Aurieulata, one or two plauts 'of 
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Hetropogon Contortus were found, and Avena sativa was 
abundant in barley-fields on this and the preceding day. 

Centauria Calcitrapa was abundant and Cirsium Arvense 
common, Calotropis Procera re-appeared, a species of Lyco- 
pus was occasional at water, aud Eremostachys common 
in several places. 

Plantago Lancilata was profuse near water, with Verbena 
Officinalis and Samolus Valerandi; and Typha Angustifolia 
was common in marshy spots. 

Cannabis Sativa was occasionally seen, also Zizypliora 
Tenuior, one or two Pomegranate trees occurred, and Celsis 
was not uncommon as a small tree. 

Eriophorum Comosum a curious cottony headed kind of 
sedge was not uncommon on cliffs, and in such situations 
also, Capparis Spinosa re-appeared. Fagonia and Malcomia 
Africans were not uncommon. 

Plants of a Colocynth (Cucumis Colocynthis ?) frequently 
found on the frontier, and often met in the lower part of the 
Zam, began to appear agaiu, as did Acarna Javanica. 

The rocks seen in Situ were mostly slaty, and their dip 
was towards the west, almost at right angles to what it had 
been the previous day. We halted at Dawawarka, 

May 18th.—March of 10 miles down the stream, aud in 
the course of it leaving the slate behind us, pass through a 
tract geologically similar to that at Palosin, with ridges of 
limestone, heaps of parti-coloured, decomposed shales, and 
blocks of the Echinodermata, and Nummulitic limestones 
scattered about, &c. 

We then entered upon the tract of sandstone pnd .conglo¬ 
merate, thus almost exactly taking in reverse the series of 
rocks we had passed through in ascending the Zam. Both 
the sandstone and limestone tract, however, appeared to be 
of mtMr*smaller superficial extent here than on the Zam. 

We had now at Spanwarn almost got into the plains, the 
crops were ripe: the Vitex, in flower, and Capparis aphylla, 
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Zizyphus Jujuba, Acarna Javanica, and the other ordinary 
Frontier plants abundant. 

May 19th. The first mile and a half of the march car¬ 
ried us quite out from between the low sandstone hills, 
amongst which our Camp had lain, and into the plain of 
Bunnoo, which place we reached on the 20th May. 

In taking a short general view of the vegetation of the 
country passed through, we find that it may from the nature 
of its Flora be conveniently divided iuto two zones or re¬ 
gions an outer (lower) one, from the level of the plains of 
Tank and Bunnoo, about 1,000 feet-above the sea up to 
about 3,500 feet, which would comprehend the Zam from 
the plains up to Anae and the Khvssore up to Dawawwarka; 
and an upper zone nearer the centre of the mouutain range 
comprehending all the tract of country above these two 
places, that we visited, i. e., from about 3,500 to 8,300 feet, 
and including the upper part of the Zam and its tributaries, 
the hills near Kauugurm and Makim, and the Kuzmuk 
Pass. 

I shall now proceed as concisely as possible to notice, 
even at the risk of 'repetition each of these Zams, beginning 
with the former and lower one.* 

Of trees there are almost none met with in this region if 
we except the four or five species (a Salix, a Populus, a 
Ualbergia, 2 Mori and a Ficus) which arc frequent along 
the banks of the Zam and caaal, but which, if not intro¬ 
duced, have at least been fostered and spread by man’s aid. 

The indigenous shrubs of v this zone, are in some numbers 
and mostly similar to those ordinarily found in the lower 
dry hills along this frontier; whithout attempting any arrange¬ 
ment of these, as to comparative frequency, the chief natural 
orders and genera represented are briefly as follows :— 

Of Meuiapermaceic, Cocculus (a half shrubby climber) 
common. 

Capjparidacete, 2 species of Capparis, both common. 
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Malvaceae, Abutilonvery small aud stunted. 

Tiliace®, 2 small species of Grewia, common. 

Sapindace®, Dodonaea abundant. 

Celastrin'eas, a small Celastrus abundant. 

Bhamnace®, 2 species of Zizyphus and one of Bhamnus, 
common, 2 of Sageretia less common. 

Terebinthace®, a species of Pistacea, rare and only towards 
the upper limits of the zone. 

Leguminosac, one Acacia abundant, another rare, 2 spine- 
scent Astragali not uucommon, an Edwardsia occasional in 
the upper parts of the zone, and a small bushy Taverni¬ 
ers (?) abundant. 

Tamariscine®, a Tamarix, abundant in the lower and more 
saline parts only. 

Myrsinace®, Beptonia common, not in the saline district. 

Oleace®, Olea communis:— 

Bignoniace®, Tecoma common, but not abundant. 

Convolvulace®, a spinescent bushy convolvulus rare. 

Ehretiace®, Ehretia, pretty common. 

Acanthace®, Adhatoda common, only near the outer edge 
of the zone. 

Verbenace®, Vitex common, and a Lantana (?) 

Salvadorace®, Salvadors, common. 

Ulraace®, a Celtis common near upper limit of zone. 

Gnetace®, an Ephedra, abundant in driest part. 

Palm®, Cham®rops, common. 

The herbaceous vegetation of this zone shows, as do the 
ordinary spring herbs of the Punjab and North-west Provin¬ 
ces, a strong resemblance, to that of Europe,, indeed the 
genera and even the species are, in many cases, identical 
with those of Britain. 

The statistics of the herbaceous plants of the zone may 
be generalized as follows:— 

Of Banunculace®, 2 or 3 species of Bauuncuius and 
Adonis—all British species, common. 
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Papaverace® 3 species, one of them British—occasional. 
Fumariace®, Fumaria, British—abundant where damp. 
Crucifer®, 8 or 10 species, several of them British (we 
were much too late foj most of the plants of this order, which 
generally precede those of most others in this part of India.) 
Violace®, one small Viola, common. 

Poly gal ace®, 2 species of Polygala, both rather common. 
Caryophyllace®, 3 or 4 species. (This order also is a 
very early one.) 

Liuace®, a Linum, not uncommon. 

Euphorbiacc®, a Euphorbium, and an Andrachne. 
Malvacc®, a Malva, British—common. 

Gcraniace®, a Geranium, common. 

Oxalidace®, an Oxalis (the Cosmopolitan O. Corniculata,) 
Zygophyllc®, Fagonia, abundant, mostly near the outer 
margin. 

Rutace®, Peganum, occasional; Tribulus. 

Leguminos®, 5 or 6 species, half of them British. 
Rosace®, a Potentilla, not uncommon. 

Cucurbitace®, a Cucumis not uncommon. 

Umbellifer® 4 or 5 species. 

Rubiace®, 2 species one them (Galium) British. 
Dipsace®, a Scabiosa, common. 

Composit®, 19 or 20 species, several of them British. 
Primulace®, 2 species, both British. 

Apocynace®, Rhazya (half shrubby) occasional near outer 
margin. 

Asclepiadace®, 5 or 6 spfecies, 2 of them erect, the rest 
climbers. 

Convolvnlace®, 2 or 8 species of Convolvulus. 
Boraginace®, 5 or 6 species, 1 or 2 of them British. 
Solanace®, 4 species. 

Scrophulariace®, about 5 species, 2 of them British. 
Acanthace®, a Dicliptera, not common, near outer edge 
of zojpte. 
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Verbenacese, Verbena, British. 

Labiatae, 7 or 8 species, none of them, I think, British. 

Plantaginaccm, 2 or 3 species of Plantago. 

Salsolaceae, 5 or G species, but only in saline part near 
outer margin. 

Amarantacese, 3 species, 2 of them Amaranti. 

Nyctaginaceae, 2 species of Boerhaavia. 

Polygonaceae, 3 or 4 species of Polygonum and Rumex. 

Thymelaceae, one species of Thymelsea, occasional near 
outer margin. 

Urticaccae, Forsk&hlea, common. 

Of Endogens only 3 natural orders are represented 
thus:— 

Liliace®, an Allium and an Asparagus. 

Cyperacese 4 or 5 species. 

Of grasses, about 40 species, (at least 10 of them British) 
including the following genera j 4 species of Andropogon, 
3 or 4 of Panicum, 2 of Pennisetum, 2 of Aristida, and 
at least one species each of Heteropogon, Eragrostis, 
Digitaria, Dactyloctenium, Brooms, Elcusine, Cynodon, 
Kceleria, Melica, Imperata, Avena, Cymbopogon, Agrostis, 
Phalaris, Alopecurus, Chloris, Lolium, Sporobolus, Poa, 
Saccharum, and Arundo, only one Fern, the Adiantnm, 
abundant. 

In regard to the second (upper or inner) zone, it deserves 
remark that although abundance of large forest-trees would 
have been found even in the most western Himalaya, at 
heights similar to those we reached (8,000 feet), yet the 
largest plants we met here were species of Qnercus, which 
in strictness could only be called sub-arboreous being very 
seldom indeed more than “ three times the height of a 
man.” 

Doubtless, .there were numerous Pines and (probably) 
other large |p>ces on Pir Gal &c., but we can hardly take 
thtpi into our estimate, as we did not reach that hill. 
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So that, as before, I will classify the vegetation of the 
upper zone into 1st, Arbusculous and shrubby an'd 2nd 
Herbaceous. 

The more note-worthy families and genera of shrubs were 
as follows:— 

Ranunculacese 2 {or 3) species of clematis ; 

Berberidese, a Berberis. 

Eupborbiaceaj, a Buxus (or Sarcococca?) common near 
lower margin only. 

Rharanese, a Bercheinia, a Rhamnus (just above lower 
margin) and a Sageretia and Zizyphus not to higher parts. 

Terebiuthaceae, one species of Rhus. 

Leguminosae, an Iudigofera, an Edwardsia, and 2 spines- 
ceut Astragali. 

Rosacem, 2 or 3 Cotoneasters, and one species each of 
Rubus, Prunus, Cratoegus, Amygdalus, Spiraea and Rosa. 

Myrtnce®, Punica Granatum. 

Caprifoliaceae, 2 species of Lonicera, and one each of 
Abelia, and Viburnum. 

Rubiaceae, a Gardenia, near lower margin only. 

Oleacefe, a Syringa, rare, and an Olea, to some distance 
above lower margin. 

Jasminese, 2 species of Jasminum. 

Loganiaceic. Buddleia common. 

Thymelacere, a Daphne, common. 

Amentacese 2 (or 3) species of Quercus. 

Ulmacese, 2 species of Celtis. 

Gnetacese, Ephedra just aoove lower margin. 

One parasite, Viscura, was common on Oak and Olive at 
various places in the zone. 

The more prominent herbs of this, zone may be briefly 
analysed thus— 

Rannnculacese, 3 species of Ranunculus, and on each of 
Delphinium? Adonis, Aquilegia(?) and ceratocephaius. 

BerberVl-.se, a species of Epimedium (?) 

0 H 
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Papaveracese, a Papaver just above lower margin. 

Fumariaceae, a Hypecourn and a Fumaria. 

Crucifer®, 11 species iucludiug one each of Barbarea, 
Thlaspi, Neslia, Lepidium, Arabia, and Sisymbrium. 

Violaceae, a Viola only'in higher parts of zone. 

Polygaleie, Polvgala. 

Caryophyllaceae, one species each of Silene, Stellaria, 
Dianthus, and a spinous species. 

Euphorbiacse, 2 species of Euphorbia. 

Malvaceae, 2 species. 

Geraniaceae, a Geranium and an Erodium. 

Balsamineae, one Impaticns. 

Oxalidese, Oxalis (coniculata.) 

Leguminosae, 3 or 4 herbaceous Astragali, 2 species of 
Trigonella, 2 of Vicia, and one each of Medicago, Lotus, 
Lathyrus, and Trifolium, and 5 of other genera. 

Rosacese, 2 species of Fragaria and 2 of Potentilla. 

Crassulaceae, a Sedum. 

Saxifragacese, a Saxifraga. 

Umbelliferae, 4 species. 

Rubiaceae, 4 species, including 2 of Galium, and one of 
Rubia. 

Dipsaceae, 1 species each of Scabiosa, Morina, Valeriana, 
and Valerianella. 

Compositae, 23 species including 2 of Guaphalium, and 
one each of Cousinia, Phagnolou, Serratula, Diplopappus, 
Carduus, Francoeuria, Filago, Aplotaxis, Sonchus, Tarax¬ 
acum, Cirsium, Artemisia, Echiuops, (?) Bidens (?) with 
7 of other genera. 

Primulaceae, an Androsace, and Samolus. 

Aselepiadacete, one climbing, and one erect species. 

' Convolvulaceae, 2 species of Convolvulus. 

Horaginacese, six species, including one each of Lithos- 
pdrmum, Rochelia, Nonea, and 3 of other genera. 

Solanaeese, a Hyoscyamus, a Datnra, and a Solanum. 
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Scrophulariacete, 8 species, including 3 of Veronica, 2 
of Scrophularia, one of Linaria, and 2 others. 

Verbeuacete, Verbena. 

Labiat®, 25 species, including 2 or 3 of Mentha, 2 of 
Scutallaria, 2 of Ajuga, and oue each of Thymus, Nepe- 
ta, Lycopus, "Lallemantia, Plectranthus, Eremostachys, Sal¬ 
via (?) and eleven others. 

Plumbagiuace®, a Statice. 

Plautaginace®, 2 species of Plantago. 

Salsolacefe, 2 species of Chenopodium (near lower mar¬ 
gin of zone) and one of Blitum. 

Polygouacc®, one aquatic and one terrestial Polygonum, 
and oue Ruincx. 

Urticaccie, oue species of Urtica. 

Caunabinace®, Cannabis. 

Orchidace®, common one place near upper margin only. 

Liiiace®, 2 species. 

Alismacc®, Alisma. 

Equisetaceic, an Equisetum. 

Juncace®, one Juncus. 

Cyperace®, 6 species, including 2 Carices, a Cyperus, a 
Malucochicte, a Fimbristylis, and one other species. 

Grnminace®, 15 species, ineluding one each of Rottboel- 
lia, Andropogon, Bromus, Dactylis, Ohloris, Saccharum, 
Digitaria (?) Sporobolus (?) and 7 of other genera. 

Filices., an Adiantum and oue other species. 

In the reviewing the vegetation of this upper' district it 
is worthy of note that mostTof the genera, and even species 
shrubs are identical with* Himalayan plants, while the num¬ 
ber of western and northern forms (e. g. Ephedra and pro¬ 
bably some of the species of Celtis, Quercus and Rhus) is 
very small, whereas, of the herbaceous plants a very large 
proportion are western and European forms. But any 
minute analysis in this respect would be premature,,until 
there has beeu an opportunity of determining the specids 
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of many of the plants more definitely than 1 have been 
able to do. 

Snch is a summary of about 400 species of plants got 
between Tank and Bunnoo, about 70 of these being shrub¬ 
by or subarboreous, and the rest herbaceous. 

The singular paucity of Endogenous plants (grasses ex¬ 
cepted) and tropical forms, in both zones, is very remark¬ 
able. 

It seems hardly necessary to say, that the value of the 
timbers of these hills is to us in an economical point of 
view, very small; if we except the possible supply of fire¬ 
wood to a certain extent by the shrubby vegetation of the 
outer zone, which as we have seen, is so similar to that all 
along the frontier, and but few of the uncultivated shrubs 
fitted by quality and size for being of use except in the 
construction of agricultural implements, and the roofs of very 
small buildings, &c. It does not appear likely that the bene¬ 
fit to be derived from the use of the timber of the small 
oaks &c., of the inner region for building purposes, would 
compensate far the great distance from the plains; while 
the labour of conveying the pine timbers of Pir Gal, See., 
to even Makin and Kanugurm must be very great, nOw 
much more than transport to the distant plains. 

In bringing this sketch to a close, I have to apologize for 
its many imperfections. 

Those in the botanical part are in some measure, the re¬ 
sult of this having been the first extensive Affghan hill 
district that I have had an opportunity of visiting ; while 
for the few barren remarks, I have ventured, to make on 
the geology of the country, I must plead as apology my 
most imperfect practical acquaintance with that science. 
To this excase may be objected the proverb “ ne sutor” &c. 
but it seems better to insert even these observations made 
in a. Conakry previously unexplored, than to leave the sub¬ 
ject uwtwuched. 
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With its defects fully in my mind, I have thought it pre¬ 
ferable at once to send in this paper as it is, than ta delay 
its submission to Government for the intolerable time 
necessary to render it more worthy of perusal by means of 
a reference to distant authorities and collections, and as 
I have generally only trusted myself when my data are 
pretty sure, the errors will, I think, be found to be more 
of omission than of commission. 

Signed,) J. L. STEWART, m. d., 
Peshawur : Asst. Surgn. 

The 5th July, 18G0. In medl, charge 14/A Punjaub Infantry. 


Memoranda on the sowings of Hill poppy seed in Behar and 
the N. W. Provinces. 

[ At tlie monthly general Meeting of the 11th June the following memoran¬ 
dum was read from Mr. W. Peppe, on the result of his sowings of the Hill 
Poppy seed received last year from the Society, being a portion of the supply 
contributed in July 1 SCI,-by Lieutenant J. F. Pogson. (Journal, Vol. XII., 
page 46.) ] 

On receiving the seed I had it divided into several parcels 
and distributed amongst experienced cultivators; 1 also had 
it sown in my garden at different times, but in every case 
in conjunction with Patna seed. 

The first plot was sown about the 5th November; the seed 
germinated, but the young plants died off. The Patna seed 
on the other hand, did not germinate so freely, but the 
plant stood aud grew into vigorous plants : the same result 
followed with the ryots, »and not a plant of the first sowings 
survived. 

The next sowings were about the 25th November ; as the 
weather had by that got quite temperate, the plants arrived 
at maturity aud gave a very good yield of opium, but the 
capsules were very small, and the ryots did not give a satis¬ 
factory report of them. 
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I thought that the small size of the capsules resulted from 
the non-irrigation of the plots, but I had afterwards an 
opportunity of examining a plot which had been regularly 
watered, and on this also the capsules were small both in 
comparison with the Patna seed and also with common seed 
of the neighbourhood. 

The great desideratum with us is poppy which will bear 
early sowings, say on the 15th of October. It makes a 
difference of fully two hundred per cent, in the yield, if the 
plants arrive at maturity by the end of January. 

This year I have induced many of the Assamees to sow 
on or about the loth October, by offering a reward of ten 
rupees for the first seer of opium ; and they are unanimous 
as to the great advantage derived from this practice, the 
ouly objection is that the young plauts are so liable to die 
off. 

The yield of the successful competitors was twenty seers 
per beegah, and even then the crop was not full, that is, 
there were empty spaces all through the field, but then each 
plant had some twelve or fourteen capsules, and each cap¬ 
sule was “ patched” some seven or eight times. 

I am iu hopes that should this practice be adhered to, 
that an early variety of the poppy may be obtained, and in 
the meanwhile t.he result of last season will, I thiuk, ensure 
the Assamees giving it a fair trial in this district. 

It would be advisable that another batch of seed be sent 
down from the hills for a fresh trial, but it would be very 
desirable that some of the Turkey seed be imported from 
Smyrna, both on account of the high quality of the opium 
and also as a new variety. I have no doubt that the Agri¬ 
cultural Society would be able to effect this. 

Poppy seed grown for several years in the same locality 
gets deteriorated, and becomes very liable to a disease called 
by the natives “ Moorkha,” and is caused by a fungous 
growth in the stem and leaves of the plant. 
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[Read also the following extract of a letter from Mr. C. Armstrong, of 
Ghnzeepore, to Mr. Grote’s address on the same subject.] 

Here is b little statement showing the average yield per 
hcegah from land sown with “Patna,” “Country,” and “Hill 
seed.” This land is much of the same kind, not far apart, 
and cultivated by eight Assardees. 

No. Assamee Kind of Seed Produce per Beegah 

Seers C. 


1 

Patna seed 

.. 11 

3 

2 

Country seed 

4 

Oi 

3 

Ditto 

5 

HI 

4 

Patna seed 

4 

7! 

5 

Country seed 

.. 10 

H 

C 

Hill seed 

1 

14 

7 

Country seed 

.. 10 

15 

8 

Ditto 

9 

0 


“This shows the Hill Poppy this year to be a failure. The 
plant germinated pretty well where it did grow, but when 
some four or five inches high the leaves began to turn yel¬ 
low, this change does not generally occur before the plant is 
from one to two feet high, at which time the leaves gradually 
commence withering at the lower part of the plants extend¬ 
ing up until the whole plant becomes dry as the juice is 
collected. The Hill Poppy grown here had not sufficient 
strength to remain upright, but trailed most part of its stem 
on the ground. The flowers are not only red and white, but 
various colours. I dout know how to account for the plant 
being so weak, the seed perhaps may not have been fresh; 
it could not be owing to indifferent laud, it was prepared as 
other poppy lands are. I think as the experiment has been 
made here, it is sufficient to condemn the Hill Poppy being 
introduced. Were it reported on favourably I doubt the 
Assamees changing their own poppy seed which always yields 
well in a good season. 
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[The following letter was read at the monthly general meeting of the 
Society on 10th August 1862,—from Lieut. F. Pogson, Simla, 1st. August 
1862.] 

“I see by the Society’s Proceedings (11th June 1862) 
that the Hill Poppy seed has proved to be a failure. I can¬ 
not make out why the seed was sown in November, instead 
of September. 1 sent a lot of seed to Mr. Hamilton, 
Government Opium Agent, Ghazeepore, for September’s sow¬ 
ings, but I have never been informed when it was sown. I ob- 
servo Mr. W. Peppe states:—‘ The great desideratum with 
us is poppy which will bear early sowings, say on the 15th 
October.’ In reference to the above, I shall be happy to 
send you down a seer or more of Hill Poppy seed of ray 
raising: the seed was gathered early in June, and is there¬ 
fore as fresh as it can be; it is almost pure white poppy 
seed, though a few red poppy seeds may have been mixed 
with it. If you will cause this seed to be tried, I will send 
you down some on hearing from you. I would wish this 
seed to be sown as soon as the Patna rains are over, whe¬ 
ther that event takes place in September or October being 
immaterial. The said seed should be tried on tobacco lands, 
or such land as contains a good percentage of iron in the 
soil. Iu selecting land for the poppy care should be taken 
to avoid calcareous soils; the less lime there is in the soil, 
the better for the poppy. I suspect Mr C. Armstrong, of 
Ghazeepore, selected a calcareous clay for his experimental 
Hill Poppy field, and if so, the failure of his experiment is 
accounted for. In the hills, the opium is not grown on 
calcareous soils, but in soils which eontain much iron, sand, 
and somo clay—poor soils in fact—aud if such scfil is to be 
met with in the plains it would suit hill opium well; but 
iron seems to be an essential ingredient in opium soils. 
Perhaps the hills near Rajmahal would afford such soil-—> 
any red sail, be it in the hills or plains, coutains iron, and 
tfill do for poppy; but the higher above the sea, the better 
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is the opium. It will interest you .to know that my second 
poppy crop is coming on famously. The seed was'sown in 
June, just as the rains set in, and as soon as we have a 
break in the rain, I will begin to thin out my plants, and 
trust in November to send you down some opium made in 
that month. I made a small quantity of opium in May, 
which a wealthy opium eater tells me is very superior. I 
also made an extract from poppy-heads ripe for tapping. 
This is also pronounced to be very good and strong. In 
November I will (D. V.) send dowu samples of opium and 
extract. My idea is that the latter article contains far more 
morphia than our best opium, and if so, it would suit the 
London morphia manufactures admirably. I think opium 
making on the present plan a very slow and primitive pro¬ 
cess, and if tny new plau extracts all the morphia and nar- 
cotiue present in the pod, it is much to be preferred. It 
is curious that the extract, as made by me, has not the 
slightest smell of opium, though whilst beiug made its 
steam as given oil 1 is quite unbearable from the peculiar 
'smell of opium. The said odour gives me a headache. 

“If you will get it aualyscd, I will, on hearing from you, 
send dowu some of this extract. I would wish to know its 
richness in morphia aud narcotinc. Pray answer me on this 
point.” 

[ The Meeting resolved that Lieut. PogHon be asked to forward a sample to 
the Society for analysis. ] 
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(Wednesday , the 15 Ih January, 1862.J 

A. Orote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last Monthly Meeting haring been read and 
confirmed, the members proceeded, in accordance with the Bye-laws, to the 
election of Officers and Council for the current year; and the President 
haring appointed Mr. J. E. Mncluclan and Dr. W. II. Hayes to be scrutineers, 
they reported the re«tilt to he as follows:— 

President. —Mr. A. Orote. 

Vice-Presidents. —Mr. S. P. Griffiths, Baboo Shibchunder Deb, Mr. Stewart 
Douglas, and Baboo Oobindclmnder Sen. 

Secretary. —Mr. A. H. Blechynden. 

Council. —Mr. S. II. Robinson, Mr. C. B. Wood, Mr. T. E. Carter, Dr. J. B 
Barry, Mr. C. A. Cantor, Rajah Pertanb Clmnder Sing, Mr. W. G. Rose, 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, Dr. T. Anderson, Mr. W. Haworth, Mr. C. B. 
Stewart, and Mr. W. S. FitzWilliam. 

The revision of the Standing Committees was next entered on, and the 
names of the following members were added where vacancies had occurred, 
viz.:— Cotton. —Mr. FitzWilliam j Oil and Oil Seeds.— Mr. H. Demornay ; 
Purser// Garden. —Mr. C. B. Stewart; XloricuHural. —Messrs. J. S. Elliot 
and C. £. Stewart. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report. [It is not deemed necessary 
to introduce the Report in this place.] 

Proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, seconded by Mr. Stewart Douglas, and 
resolved, that the Report of the Conncil be received and adopted. 


The ordinary business was then proceeded with, and the following gentle* 
men, proposed at the last Meeting, were duly elected members:— 

Messrs. F. E. Elliot, C. S.; F. A. Tilton; John l’arratt; H. G. Temple, 
and Lieutenant F. H. Lewin. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates foi 
election 

P. J. Delauney, Esq., Indigo Planter, Tipperah,—proposed by Captain 
E. H. Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 


1 
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R. H. G, Matthews, Esq., Ram pore Factory, near Benares,—proposed by 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, seconded by Dr. A. H. Clieke. 

Henry Mead, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed bj|j^l>e Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. Stewart Douglas. * 

y. G. Howard, Ksq., Manager Sylliot and Caelmr Tea Company,—pro¬ 
posed by Mr. W. F. Fcrgnsson, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart. 

Edwin Hudson, Esq., Singheer Factory, Tirlioot,—proposed by Mr. R. 
lilechyuden, seconded by the Secretary. 

J. P. Sagrandi, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed hy Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded hy Mr. Douglas. 

Nicliol Macnicol, Esq., Howrah,—proposed hy the Secretary, seconded by 
Mr. S. H. Robinson. 

Henry A. Atibert, Esq., Indigo Planter, Benares,—proposed by Mr. Doug¬ 
las, seconded by Mr Robinson. 


■ The Council announced that they had fixed on Wednesday, the 29th of 
January, for the first show of the season, to be held in the Auckland Garden. 


Hie following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Report on the extent and nature of the Sanitary Establishments for 
European Troops in the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies. Presented 
by the Government of India. 

2. —The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. 19, Part 1. Presented hy the Society. 

3. —Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India— Palceontoligia Iadica. 
Presented by the Government of India. 

4. —Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces for 1860-61. 
Presented by tbe Government of India. 

6.—A small quantity of Australian Pino Seeds. Presented by Dr. David 
Scott. 

6.—A case of Araucaria plants from the nursery of Mr. Guilfoyle, of 
Sydney. Received through J. C. Wilscfh> lisq. 

' These have arrived in good condition. 

1 V;—Cuttings of a fine kind of Poplar from Simla. Presented by Lieut. 
Ji F. Pogson. 

'The following is extract of Mr. Pogson’s letter :— 

«I hove by this day's baugy dawk despatched to your address 80 entfings 
'of the gigantic, or wild Himalayan Poplar, which # trust will reach you 
safely. The cuttings have been put in a one-pound tin canister, having 
moistened moss at the bottom—the top was then filled in with more moss, 
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(alto moistened) end the cover pot on, and sealed down wjth sealing-wax j 
so I hope the Cuttings will arrive in a perfect state of preservation. I 
enclose a dried leaf of this beautiful poplar, and, for comparison, I also send 
a dried black poplar leaf. In July 1854, I pub down a cutting of this 
poplar, the tree is now 28 feet in height, and eight inches in diameter, at three, 
feet from the ground. I am most anxious to get this tree introduced into 
Bengal, and I think it would thrive on Pnrisnath Bill. Poplar charcoal is, as 
you know, exclusively made use of in the manuiacture of gunpowder in Eng¬ 
land; in this country, urhur (hill stalk is subjected to the retting process, 
and afterwards made into charcoal. No gunpowder manufacturer, in Eng* 
land,"Would look at such rubbish in the shape of charcoal; In India, however; 
there ie nothing like bean-stalk charcoal for making gnnpowder The 
powder made from this charcoal has recently been in .the Gazette, as 
worthless at any range exceeding 300 yards. Modern rifles are sighted 
and wurianted to kill, or hit an object aimed, at three times this distance. 
Now, unless we make better powder, all our balled ammunition must come 
from England, and a pretty penny it will cost. 1 hear Government intend to 
import machinery to work their ponder mills: (his is a movo in the right 
direction, but unless the best materials are selected, no amount of 
mixing will turn out a first-class gunpowder. Government will no 
doubt And it more economical to import pure sulphur, instead 
of an impure article requiring final purification in India—but where 
is good charcoal to come from, for without it good gunpowder cannot be 
mn<lc. Under these circumstances, 1 think our hill poplar and willow char¬ 
coal should lie tried, and if the powder produced from snctl charcoal is 
equal to English gunpowder, then bean stalks must be given up, and true 
wood charcoal he alone made use of. In order to hare a supply of good 
poplar anil willow charcoal, Government will have to form, and keep up 
plantations; and a better site than 1’ariamitk could hardly be found for 
them. 

“ The cuttings I have sent, will, if they take root, form a small plantation, 
and, if necessary, any number could he scut down iu the rains. I have read 
somewhere that charcoal made from dead wood, or wood well soaked in 
water, never oonld lie made into good charcoal, let the “ Urlmr Dali ” 
stalk is retted before being made islto charcoal. Need we be surprised at 
Government gunpowder being unfit for modern fire-arms.'’ 

These cuttings have reached iu fair order, and been put down in pots 

under glass. t 

8.—Samples of Cotton raised at Gya from New Orleans seed, by E. 
C/smtour, Esq. Received through Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot - and 00. 
‘Referred to tho Committee.) 
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Hetm. R. 0. Lepage and Co. submitted, on behalf of the Patentee 
Mr. R. Bara, of Edinburgh, a cotton roller gin, for the inepeetion of the 
Meeting and opinion of the Committee. (Referred to the Machinery and 
Cotton Committee* conjointly, for report.) 

Mr. J. H. Gouldhawie submitted an improved instrument for weeding. 
*' The improvement* consist in having the blade rivetted on to allow of its 
being changed when worn oat; and the rivet on the handle, instead of the 
twisted naildike fastening that hurts the hand j and a steel edge.” These 
are procurable at six annas each. 

For the above communications and presentations, the best thanks of the 
Society were accorded. 


(Wednesday, the 1 2th February, 1862.J 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting were read andconfiriued, and 
the gentlemen then proposed were elected Members, viz. i— 

Messrs. P. J. Deiauney, R. H. G. Matthews, Henry Mead, W. G. Howard, 
Edwin Hudson, J. P. Sagrandi, Michol Macuieol, and H. A. Anbert. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election i— «. 

Lieutenant J. A. Dolimayo, Police Corps, Cnttack,—proposed by Mr. 
Grote, seconded by Mr. Griffiths. 

Walter Thomson, Esq., Behea, Shababad,—proposed l.y Dr. J. B. Barry, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain G. E. Leggett, H. M.’s 77th Regiment, Ilaznrcebaugh,—proposed 
by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon’ble A. Chichester, seconded by tho Secretary, 

Captain J. G. Skene, H. M.’s 77tli Regiment,—proposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon'ble A. Chichester, seconded by the Secretary. 

H. Reinhold, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,'- proposed by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, 
seconded by Mr. C. E. Creswell. 

C. Marquard, E-q., Merchant, Calcutta,—pioposed by Mr. Griffiths, se- 
conded by Mr, Creswell. 

Koorwur Harendra Krishna, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seoonded 
by Baboo PeoryjQhaud Mittra. 

G. W. 1JefttR Esq., Shahpore factory, Arrah,—proposed by Mr. 3. 6. 

IHtot, «ocn||||T>y the Secretary, 
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Borti-Flvricvltural Exhibition. 

IU»d the following report* of the judge* respecting the show of vege¬ 
tables, fruit*, and flower* held in the Auckland Garden, on the 24th January 
1868 s— 

" Horticultural .—Considering the long continued rains of the past season, 
and the heavy falls experienced in the middle of October and the early part 
of November, this first show of the year, though not equal to some of its 
predecessors, was certainly very creditable in every respect to the native 
gardeners. 

“ Of the Brassica tribe, the Early York, Battersea, Suvoy and red Cabbages 
showed well formed heads, firm and compact. The Caulifiowera, though less 
in quantity, were perhars equal in quality to previous years. Some good 
specimens of Scotch Kale and Brocoli were also submitted. 

“ The collection of Carrots was good, both the “ early horn” and “ long” 
kinds. 

“ The best specimens of Celery were of private growth, bnt the collection 
was altogether small. 

“ The Turnips were tolerably well represented, especially the flat American 

“ The assortment of Potatoes was excellent—perhaps as good as at any 
previous show •, they were principally from native gardens. 

“ The stock of Lettuces was scanty, but some good baskets were broughl 
forward. 

“ Of Peaa, the Imperial, Prussian, Blue and Marrowfat, were well grown 
a few fair specimens of the Victoria pea were likewise introduced. 

“ Besides other foreign vegetables, snch as leeks, onions, radishes, beans 
artichoke, uole kole, Ac., there was a fair display of native produce in thii 
department. 

“ The collection of fruits was altogether scanty, but it included severs 
good baskets of sapotas, guavas, long plums, and pomegranates. 

" Pour Bronze medals wero awarded for the best specimens of Windsor 
Bean, Celery, Potato, and Turnip. 

" The assemblage of gaidencr* .was considerable. Prizes amounting t< 
Re. 320 wore awarded to forty-eight, by S. P. Griffiths, Esq., V. jP. 

' S. Douglas. 

Pkaby Chavs Mittba. 

Joseph Agabbo." 

“ EhrKKilural.— As might have been anticipated, the show was a pool 
one : the collection of Roses was however tolerably good. Prom Rajah Pro> 
tap Chunder Sing’s garden, to which the principal prize was given, fifty poti 
‘were tent in, consisting of fifteen kinds j and the second prize was awardet 
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to the Tank Square garden for a collection of forty-two pail, consisting of 
fourteen kinds. Some fine cat specimens were likewise shown of rarer kinds 
from tile gardens of Messrs. S. P. Griffiths and i. S. Elliot,' including a 
perfectly new one called Flendard dee Amateurt from Mr. Griffiths. 

“ A small, bat pretty, collection of Ferns from Captain T. H. Trouson's 
garden was placed an the table, consisting of Lycopodium of three kinds; 
Adiantvm of three kinds, Itavallta purmtla, Ophiogiouvm vttlgalum, Me- 
meomlet species, &<•• A few well-grown examples of Olea fragrant were 
introdaced, mid a few good Camellias. The only novelties were a plant of 
Soekmeria species, and another of Calathca Zebrina from the garden of 
Mr. Caridiaand Baboo KUsory Chaml Mittra. 

“ The produce of twenty gardens was brought forwarded, and prises 
amounting to Its. 93 were given to fourteen, as per list annexed. 

A. Uboik, 

S. I’. GitiFrmrs. 

C. 1J. Stkwaut. 

J Scott Eixiot. 

Tuos. A. C. FjiUMlNGEB.” 

A report was submitted by the Officiating Gardener on the result of trial 
sowings of vnrions descriptions of seeds presented to the Society during the 
latter part of last year. 


The Council reported that they had elected the following members to 
their Sub-Committees :— 

Finance. —Me-srb. C. A. Cantor, l’cary Chand Miltrn, and S. P. Griffiths. 
l'apere. —Messrs. A. Urotc, W. Ilawoith, S. H. Kobinson, and Or. Thomas 
Anderson. 

Correepondence. —Messrs. A. Grote, W. G. Hose, and Stewart Douglas. 

The Council further reported :— 

Firtf .—That they had fixed on Wednesday, the 26th Fob nary, for the 


second show of the season. 

" ^Second —That they had agreed, in communication with the G irdeu Com¬ 
mittee, to import a consignment of vegetable seeds from England, by Over¬ 
land route, in lieu of the supply hitherto received from the Cape of Good 
Mope ; that tboy had given another order for seeds of field crops and for 
Sower seeds; that in respect to the latter, Messrs. Cm ter & Co. have been 
particularly instructed to adhere as closely as possible to the list sent for their 
guidance, fjfrirh comprises, though rather smaller, yet a better selected OS- 
SertmmiMM that of last year. The usual order for vegetable seeds from 
Morthuwlrica had been given to Messrs. Landreth and Son, of Pliiladslphis. 
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TAirA—The Council, Ustly recommend tliat Mr. J. S, Elliot be elected at 
UM Mxt Meeting to fill tbe vacancy in the Council caused by thy resign*' 
tian Of Mr. C. B. Wood, who has left for the Upper Provinces. 


The following presentations were announced 

1. —Selections from the llceoids of the Government of India, Mo. 29. 
From the Government of lieng.il. 

2. —Beport of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1860-61, From the 
Chamber, 

3—Annals of Indian Administration, Part 4 of Vul. V. From the 
Government of Bengal 

4.—Beport of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, May to October 1861. 
From Ibe Chamber. 

6.—A collection of Orchids, from Moulmein. From Colonel Fytche. 

6. —A collection ot Orchids liom Amman. From A. L. McMillan, Ksq, 

7. —Two samples of Colton raised at A‘-he. Front H. 11. Minchiu, Ksq. * 

8. —Two samples of Cotton from Umntsur. From It. Cope, Esq. 

9. —Two samples of Cotton raised from foieign seed at Banda. From r 
H. Dasluvood, Esq. 

10. —A sample of Colton from Pei uambuco seed raised at Penang. By 
Mr. T. G. Mitchell. 

The above s ituple s, u ith the vai ious communications relating to them, were 
refeired to the Coltou Committee. 


( Wedu'tJay, the 12fA March, 186 i.) 

Bahoo Peary Chand Mittra, senior member present, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen «ere elected Members, who were proposed at 
the last Meeting:— 

Ideal. J. A. Uolimave, Cnpt. G. «i). Leggett, Capt. J. G. Skene, MeStrs. 
Walter Thomson, II. Beinhold, 'C. Marquard, G. W. Barton, and Kuomar 
Harendro Krishna. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election i— 

8. Kerr, E«q., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seoouded by Baboo 
Peary Chand Mittra. 

Hr. C. F. Toanerre, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr, S. Douglas, sepohded 
by Mr. 0, A. Cantor. 
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3. M. Beecher, Esq. Naran Factory, Tirhoot,—proposed by Mr. James 
Forlong, seconded by the Secretary. 

Mr. A.. A. Ogg, Raneegunge, —proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Frederick Peterson, Esq., Secretary Simla Bank,—proposed by the Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by Mr. S. H. Kobinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. I). Taylor, Nagpore,—proposed by Mr. J. S. Elliot, 
seconded by Mr. S. P. Griffiths. 

T. H. Moseley, Esq, Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. S. H. Kobinson. 


The following presentations wore announced : - 

1. —Selections from the Ueeords of the Government of India, (Public Works 
Department,) Mo. 85. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

2. —Journal of the Roy al Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX. Part 2. Presented 
.by the Society. 

3. —The Records and Annual Meeting of 1801 of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Madras. Presented by the Society. 

4. —Aunuul Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, for 
1860-61. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

5. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 4 of 1861. Presented 
by the Society. 

6. —The first Annual Report of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Oude. Presented by the Society. 

7. —I,ist of specimens of some of the woods of British Burundi sent to the 
International Exhibition. Piesented by the Superintendent of Forests, Pegu 
and Tenasserim. 

8. —A small collection of double Zinnia seed gathered at Lucknow. Pre¬ 
sented by I)r. E. Bonavia. 

9. —A small quantity of double Zinnia seed collected at Benares. Fre- 
'seated by R. H. Smith, Esq. 

10. —A specimen of Joom dhan from Sylhet. Presented by Baboo Joduo- 

nath Bose. ‘ ’* 

The iollowing is extract of the Baboo’s letter, dated from Syiliet, forward¬ 
ing the above 

“ I have the pleasure of forwarding to yon by to-day’s dawk bangliy a 
specimen of the joom dhan (joom, paddy or rice) cultivated by the Hill 
people on the North and South of Sylhet. The rice prepared from the 
ju 0m form, among these people, the staple of food. 

“ Joom cannot be grown on the same piece of land on two successive years. 
An interval of about twenty years must be allowed to intervene before two 
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crops may be obtained from tbe game piece of lend. This is the reason 
why these Hill people are generally observed to lead a nomadic ljfe. They 
must every year And out new places for growing their joom. The following 
is the method, described to me by a gentleman, of cultivating the joom ns 
it exists among the Kookees and Tippcralis inhabiting the South of Sylhet. 

“ Land which had been lying waste for about twenty years, has all the 
jangles covering it cut down during the latter part of December or the 
commencement of January. Prom the middle of January to the middle of 
February, the jungles thus felled are set tire to and burnt down to ashes. 
When the land is thus cleared, joom is sown from the middle of February 
to tbe middle of March. 

“ Tbe mode of sowing is as follows : a hole is dug in tlio ground with a 
dao, and in it are put some fiye or seven seeds of joom, some four or five 
seeds of cotton, and some two or three of cltenar or teel all together, and 
covered with earth. 

“ From the middle of March to the middle of May is the timo for weeding 
the Jchets, during which the Kookees prepare msoa angs or raised sheds, 
and from these watch their crops. In July the joom ripens and is fit to 
he reaped. During tbe mouths of August and September, the stubble is cut 
and stored. There arc two kinds of stubble—the Boong or good, tho Kotta 
or bad.” 

Baboo Peary CUand Mittra pronounced the above to he like a Burmese 
rice, and ns not likely to come into general competition here, but it may be 
exported to Madras, Colombo, &c. The value may be estimated at Its. 1-8 to 
1-9 per bazar maund. The Baboo was requested to send a larger sample 
for a fuller report. 

11.—A collection of plants and seeds and bulbs from South Africa. Pre¬ 
sented by Captain W. H. Lcwtlicr. 

Most of the liulbs nud several of the plants have arrived in good order 
under Captain Lowther’s supervision. The Secretary stated, that the seeds 
were already under distribution. Ho also submitted various interesting 
notes drawn up by Captain Lowthcr respecting some of tho plants included 
in the above collection. 

The best thanks of tho Society were given to Captain Lowther for this 
most acceptable contribution. >it was directed that the notes should bo 
published in tbe Journal. 

13.—Samples of cotton and sugar and a collection of orchids and other ' 
plants from Port Blair. Presented by Captain J. C. Haughton. 

Tbe following is extract of Captain Haughton’s letter, dated the 28th 
January 1862" 

" I have this day packed two specimens of Cotton, regarding which I 
shall feel favour by your obtaining opinions to bo published with a report j>n 

2 
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the result of our Cotton experiments here, which I will (D. Y.) send yon 
so soon as our cotton harvest is over. 1 also put up a jar of sugar for 
report. It has been prepared with the mucilage of the Okra in lieu of 
bullock’s blood, eggs, or the article used by Hindoos, which is unobtainable 
here and the plant [the “ Sheoln,” f'alisneria octandra] you sent by Dr.. 
Hayes, .1 regret to say, died before it reached me. 

" The sugar seems to me very imperfect, but this is due in my opinion 
to the want of skill of tho maker rather than to defect in the cane. 
The community here buy our own manufacture in preference io that imported 
from Calcutta, the price of both being the saraw 

"Whatever may be the report as to the quality of the Cotton I send 
you, there can be no doubt as to the profitableness of the article ; ns to quan¬ 
tity, the yield is equal already to 1,200 lbs. (if my calculations are correct) 
per acre ; but as I have already said, I will give you a carefully considered 
report when the crop is all in. 

" I have three cases of plants and heaps of orchids waiting for a ship, to 
go to you. 

“ Pleaso, in returning the cases, put anything useful in them. 

"The yam and other roots you sent have just been harvested. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Chinese gardener put them down without the muncs. That 
which I take to be most successful is, I think, Dloscorea fnnciculaia; it affords 
a pleasing change from the ordinary roots, a matter of no small importance 
when potatoes are at llupoes 14 per basket, the latest quotations here. 
I shall therefore be glad of any tiling new in this line.” 

In a subsequent letter of the 6th February, Captain Uaugliton adds— 

“ The box now sent contains samples of our Chinee, Shuker, Misree, and 
Cotton. I have written already, and shall bo glad if you aro able to get 
opinions on the cotton ready for the report I send as soon as the harvest 
is completed. You will observe that one packet is from the plants gr uvn 
last year from New Orleans seed, which have been allowed to stand; and tho 
second packet is fiom plants of this year from tlm seed of the crop of last 
year. This mention is sufficient to indicate the interest attached to them.” 

The samples were referred for report to their respective Committees. 

13. Sample of cotton raised at Kllcnguvge Grant, Mullah, from Egyp¬ 
tiantoed. Presented by Messrs. John IlurraiWile and Co. 

Referred to the Cotton Committee. 

HOllTI-t'LOBICUr.TUEAl ExaiBJtTlON. 

Read the following reports of tho Judges at the Second Show of the 
season held in'the Auckladil Garden, on the 26th of February 1862:— 

’ HiUticcixrBAL.—The second show of the season may be considered 
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as altogether a good one. There was not so large a display of produce 
ns at the first show, but the quality was very fair. 

“ The artichokes were very well represented—a marked improvement on 
previous shows. Cabbages of sorts (Savoy, Battersea, Early York, and 
Drumhead) were good, and so were brocoli, beet (both long and turnip 
rooted), carrots, endives (well blanched), potatoes, and turnips. The celery, 
both from public and private gardens, was good. 

“ Of Cauliflowers very few baskets were submitted, and these of an inferior 
kind. The asparagus was poor, being too early in the season. The collection 
of peas was very good—principally from private gardens. The beans were 
also better than heretofore, especially the long pod. 

“ Besides these, lettuce of sorts, nolo kole, leeks, onions, parsnips, squashes, 
&c., were submitted for competition, and prises were awarded to the best 
specimens of each. Some good specimens of Scotch Kale and Sea Kale were 
also introduced to notice. 

“ The usual collection of native vegetables was submitted. 

“ In the fruit department there were a few good specimens of strawberries, 
and several baskets of fine sapotns. Pomegranates, loquots, guavas, bale, 
puinmcloivs, pine apples, plums, aud a few other kinds of fruits were 
exhibited, but none calling for particular notice. 

“ There was n goo& competition. Prizes amounting to Its. 250, and three 
bronze medals for tho best specimens of celery, potato, and turnip, were 
distributed to fifty gardeners by S. P. Griffiths, Esq., Vice-President. 

S. Dora las. 

Joseph Aoajjeo.” 


“ Ft.OElcuLTVU.ir.. —Though not equal to some of its predecessors, this 
show was tolerably good; about the same as the second exhibition of last 
year. 

“ The collection of roses was less than at the first show, hut it was never¬ 
theless pretty fair. 

“ The Pelargoniums were not so well represented as on several previous 
occasions, hut there were a few wtfPgroivn specimens in flower of the rarer 
kinds. 

“ In the department of bulbs, several fair plants of ranunculus, auemones, 
hyacinths, narcissus, &c., wero placed ou the stands. 

“ There were good collections of pinks, begonias, oxalis, verbenas, portu- 
lacas, pbloxes, and stocks. 

“ The miscellaneous collection comprised some well grown examples o£ 
Zinum grandiflorum, Whitlavia, Antirrhinum, Pen ts teuton, daisies, and double 
Zinnias, 
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“ A f?w finely flowered epeoimens of Euphorbia jaequiniflora, Francitceae of 
three kinds, and Stephanotis floribunda were introduced. 

“ The collection of Orchids was very meagre; but there were some good, 
plants of Eletia hyacinthina. 

“ Among the few ferns was a handsome specimen of Lyeopoditm bicolor, 
and a pretty plant from tlic Noilgherries. 

“ One solitary Fuchsia in flower was submitted. Among the few novelties 
was an Arum from South Africa. 

“ The attendance of visitors was great. The produce of twenty gardens 
was submitted, and prizes amounting to Us. 145 were distributed to seven¬ 
teen gardeners by Rajah Pertabcliundcr Sing. 

A. Gbote. 

S. 1*. Geitittiis. 

C. B. STIiWABT. 

J. Scott Klixot. 

T. A. C. Fibmingbii.” 

Submitted reports from the Cotton Committee (Messrs. Douglas, Haworth, 
and FitzWilliam) on sundry samples recently submitted from Gya, Banda, 
Aska, XJmritsur, and Penang. Ordered that copies bo sent to the persons 
interested, and that the report be published in the Journal. 

Submitted the following recommendations from the Council. 

Pint .—That the Third Show of tho season be held on Tuesday, the 15th of 
April, at the Town Hall. 

Second .—That tho pay of the Second Writer in the Secretary’s Office he 
increased from Rs. 26 to 30 per mensem. 

Third .—That the Secretary’s application for a year’s leave of absence to 
England, commencing from June or July next, be complied with ; the duties 
to be conducted in the interim by Mr. S. II. Robinson. 

The above recommendations were agreed to. 

Read a letter from Dr. Thomson, anncftAcing the departure oft Mr. Robert 
Errington, whom he has selected as Head ^Gardener of the Society. Mr. 
Brrington has since arrived, and taken charge of the garden. The best 
thanks of the Society were given to Dr. Thomson for the trouble he has 
taken in executing this commission. 
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(Wednesday , tlie 9th April 1862.) 

A. Grote, Esq., President, iu the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were road and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected Members 

Dr. C. F. Tonnerrc, Messrs. B. Kerr, J. M. Bochor, A. A. Ogg, F. Peter¬ 
son, T. II. Moseley, and Iiieut.-Colonel II. I). Taylor. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election 

William Minto, Esq., Tea Planter, Jorchant,—proposed by Mr. T. E. 
Carter, seconded by Mr. B. Blrchyndcn. 

The Secretary of the Government Gnrdens, Bawul Pindee,—proposed by 
the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. 0. Itose. 

Captain J. B. Murtin, Executive Engineer, Gornclcpore,—proposed by 
Captain C. C. Drury, seconded by the Secretary. 

C. B. Jennings, Esq., Sylhet,—proposed by Major A. F. Baird, seconded 
by the Secretary. 

Captain WilUn«ou, 7th Hussars,Umballab,—proposed by Di. F. J. Mouat, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. B. W. Switzer, Ciril Surgeon, Shajehaupore,—proposed by Dr. A. H. 
Bilson, seconded by the Secretary. 


Tho following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Tahronlogica Indica — 
The Fossil Flora of the Bajmah.il Hills. Presented by the Government of 

J11U1U. 

2. —Official, Classified, and Descriptive Catalogue of the Contributions from 
India to the London Exhibition of 1862. Presented by the Government of 
Bengal. 

8.—The Tenth Annual Beport^)/ tho British Indian Association. Pre¬ 
sented by the Association. ( ' 

4—Sundry samples of Cotton raised at Lncknow from New Orleans, 
Egyptian, and indigenous seed. Presented by Dr. Bonavia. (Deferred to 
Committee for report.) Dr. Bonavia’s interesting and fall report of his 
trials is included in the returns submitted from various parts of India. 

5.—-Three hundred samples of cereals, pulses, seeds, oils, &c. the but* 
pins of natural products forwarded from various parts of India for transmis¬ 
sion to the London Exhibition. Presented by the Government"of Bengal. 
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6.—A few roots of country carrots of a large size, grown at Ramcollnh 
Factory, Chuppra. Forwarded by J. F. Curtis, Esq. “ They are not very 
beautiful to look at,” observes Hr. Curtis, “ but I send them on account of 
the extraordinary Bize to which they have grown—one of them weighing 
upwards of 8 lbs. on being taken out of the ground. They are grown in a 
sandy soil, and dug out about 750 maunds to the beegali of 32,000 feet.” 


Rctouts. 

Bead the following report of the Cotton Committee on Mr. George 
MacDonald’s roller gin :— 

“ Referring to their report on Mr. George Macdonald’s Roller Gin, which 
was submitted at the Monthly General Meeting hold on the 9th October 
last, and to the resolution of the Meeting thereon, which was duly com¬ 
municated to Mr. Macdonald, your Committee now beg to append the 
following copy of a letter addressed by him to the Secretary :— 

“ ‘ The improvements in the Cotton Gin X now submit to tho Cotton 
Committee of your Society, for trial and report, over my last Gin, are as 
follows:—The roller is made of jute, forming an easy and clustic surface 
to receive the cotton without any injury to the staple, and whose capability 
of cleaning tho cotton will not be diminished by use. This flbro approaches 
so nearly to the texture of cotton itself that it is less likely to do any in¬ 
jury to the staple than any other substance that could bo used. The doctor 
which presses against the roller, and between which and the roller the 
cotton has to pass, is manufactured from the best spring brass; tho oscillating 
blade is also made of brass. These are the only two metallic substances 
which touch the cotton in the process of being cleaned. Their being made 
of brass 1 conceive to bo a great advantage over iron or steel, in as much 
as brass does not rust and is not so harsh as iron. The hoi izontal move¬ 
ment of the oscillating blade works on centies, this arrangement admits 
of very accurate adjustment. The blade itself is toothed, which for most 
kinds of cotton T consider to be advantageous, as it does not strike the 
whole of the cotton away at once fro&Mlie bite of the roller, as it passes 
up over the doctor. The shape of tho teeth ^are such os to separate the 
seed from the cotton without injury to cither. The driving gear of the 
gin is made with a view to the easy working of the machine, one man 
being sufficient to drive it. With the exception of those nlterStions, the 
general principle of the giu is the same as the last machine I submitted 
to your notice.’ 

“ Four Committee met on the 7th ultimo, for a preliminary trial, and again 
on the 1st instant, and now beg to l-cpot t ns follows 
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“ The machine was tried on the first occasion with a toothed blade; and on 
the second, with a plain blade. The same description of Kupas} was used 
both times, viz. New Orleans, raised at Bhaugnlpore; and the same quantity, 
was cleaned each time, viz. a tola, per ininnte, equivalent to abont eighteen 
pounds avoirdupois in a day of twelve hours. 

“ The cotton was very well cleaned, without the slightest injury to the 
staple; but that cleaned with the plain blade is rather better than that 
with the toothed blade; and as the latter is more liable to get out of order, 
and is more expensive in manufacturing, the plain blade is to be preferred. 

“ The substitution of Jute for Cocoa-nut fibre as a covering for the roller, • 
your Committee conceive to be a decided improvement and far preferable 
to the leather roller of Dunlop’s machine. The substitution of brass for 
iron for tlio fixed and oscillating blades, is likewise an improvement, for the 
reasons given by Mr. Macdonald. 

Altogether, without venturing on a decided opinion as to the employment 
of a roller gin in substitution of a saw gin for New Orleans and other 
kinds of short stapled cotton, your Committeo are of opinion that this 
machine of MacDonald's is the best of the kind that has yet been submitted 
to the notice of the Society. 

Wm. Hawobth. 

S. Douglas. 

Resolved, that this report be published in the proceedings, for general 
information, and that a copy of it bo sent to Mr. MacDonald. 


Bead another report from tho Committee on sundry samples of cotton 
from Upper India, Debar, Bengal, and the Andamans. Ordered, tb it copies 
be sent to the persons interested, and that the report be published in the 
Journal. 


ltead report from the Sugar Committee on the samples of sugar from the 
Andamans, which were submitted at the last Meeting. Ordered, that a 
copy be sent to Captain Huuglitou, for his information. 


Tho Secretary placed on the table reports from various persons, in respect 
to the result of their sowings of the cotton seed placed hist year at the 
Society’s disposal by the Manchester Supply Association. Ordered, that these, 
reports be published iu the Journal, and a copy supplied to the local agents 
of the. Association. 
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The Secretary also submitted returns of trial sowings of field crop seeds 
during season 1860-61, of which a tabular statement had already been sent 
to the Government of Beugal, Ordered, that this be likewise inserted in 
the Journal. 

Amendments of the Spe Laws. 

The Council desired, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter XIX of 
the Bye Laws, to recommend, for tho consideration of the next Meeting, 
the following amendments of the Bye Laws, which they deem to be 
necessary, in consequence of the registration of tiie Society under Act XXI 
of I860:— 

Chapter III., Section 3.—Addition proposed after the words "Bye- 
Laws,'’ “ and a printed letter to be duly signed and returned, acknowledging 
the receipt of their election ns Members, and agreeing to consider them¬ 
selves bound by tho Bye-Laws.” 

Chapter III, Section 5.—The three first lines to be omitted. 

Chapter III, Section 7.—The following proposed in substitution of this 
section.- 

“ When any Member shall be six ‘ months in arrear of his subscription, or 
otherwise indebted to the Society, he shall receive the usual ordiuary notice 
of the same; and in the event of his not remitting the amount within one 
month if a Town Member, and two months if a Non-resident Member, 
be shall be apprised by letter, addressed to his last known place of residence, 
that unless the amount due by him be paid within fifteen days from the dato 
Of notice if a Town Member, and one mouth if a Non-resident Member, 
he will be liable to be sued, or his name publisued as a defaulter. He shell, 
moreover, bo debarred from all the privileges of a Member if six mouths 
in arrear, until the amount duo by him is paid. Persons not paying after such 
notice shall cease to ho Members.” 

Chapter IV., Section 1.—The following addition between the words 
“ his” and "name” in the fourth line:— vis., “ being sued, or his ” 

Chapter V., Section 5.—This Section to be altogether omitted, as it lias 
ftot been found to work harmoniously w!t^ Section 7 of Chapter III, as at 
present constituted. 


, -i 

Submitted papers from Dr. J. B. Barry, regarding the culture of the 
Tea plant as pursued in Assam and CacHar, and from Mr. A. G. Murray 
on Steam Irrigation for India. Transferred for publication in the Journal. 

For the above communications and contributions, the best thanks of tho 
Society were accorded. 
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(Wednttday, the 1 4th Hay 186 2.J 

A, Grote, Esq., President, in the chair, 

' The proceedings of the last meeting - were read and confirmed, and file 
following gentlemen elected members :— 

Messrs. William Minto, C. B. Jennings, the Secretary Government , 
Gardens, Be will Pindoe, Captain J. 11. Martin, Captain Wilkinson, and 
Dr. B. W. Switzer. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

E. Dyer, Esq., General Manager, Murreo Brewery Company,—proposed 
by Major H. C. Johnstone, seconded by the Secretary. 

G. W. Moultrie, Esq., Banker, Mirzapore,—proposed by Mr. C. E. Creswell, 
seconded by Mr. J. 8. Elliot. 

A. D. Duinie, Esq., Indigo Planter, Dacca,—proposed by Captain E. 
Wintle, seconded by the Secretary. 

B. L. Mangles, Esq., C. S., Tipperah,—proposed by Captain Wintle, 
seconded by tlie Secretary. 

G. E. Browne, Esq., C. S., Tipperah,—proposed by Captain Wintle, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

II. Stainforth, Esq., C. S., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. S. Douglas. 

J. E. Todd, Esq., Tea Planter, Novcaeliarroe Factory, Jorehant, Assam,— 
proposed by Mr. S. H. Bobinson, seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra. 

T. H. Bennertz, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

The following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Several volumes of the Patent Office Beport, from 1855 to 1839; of 
the Transactions of the Oltio and Michigan Agricultural Societies; nnd of 
the Smithsonian Beport from 1856 to 1859. Presented by the Smuhsoui&n 
Institution at Washington. 

2. —Annals of Indinn Administration, Part 1 of Vol. VT. Presented by 
the Government "of Bengal. 

3. —Third Beport of the Committee of the Mutlah Association. Present¬ 
ed by the Committee. 

4. —A Lectm-e on the Co! ton Trade, by the President of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce. Presented by Messrs. Mackinuon, Mackenzie end 
Company. 

6.—Jonrnol of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 3, 1862. Presented 
.by the Society. 

■ - 6.—A collection of Orchids from Upper Assam. Presented by G. W. 
Wagentrieber, Esq. 

3: 
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7. —A small glazed ease containing test samples of Cotton. Presented 
by Messrs. Moseley and Hurst. 

8. —A sample of Cocoons of Bombyx Mori from acclimatized Cashmere 
stock. From C. Moyne, Esq. 

Mr. Moyne offers a few remarks respecting these Cocoons, in the following 
extract of his letter, dated 12th April - 

“I have Bliewn to yon, last year, some silk cocoons obtained from Cashmere 
seeds sent to me by Mr. II. Cope from Umritsur. These worms have 
been cross-bred with the small Bengali worm. After a groat deal of per¬ 
severance, I have succeeded in acclimating these worms in Bengal; and 
I send you a specimen of the cocoons obtained. They do not thrive so 
well in the hot months, but still they give a fair result. Eight to ten 
kaons of these cocoons produce a seer of silk (bazaar weight of 80 tolabs), 
that silk is also much supei ior to the best Bengal silk. 

*• These last two years I have made expensive experiments to try to ac¬ 
climate this breed of Cashmere. I find that they give two good crops 
till the end of April; the third crop in May and Juno is indifferent, but 
the cocoons produced in August are better, and the next cold weather the 
cocoons are just as good as those produced from the pure Cashmere breed. 
The accompanying cocoons will be the best proof of this faet. 

“ Mr. Cope has not been able to send mo a supply of seeds this year j but 
I intend to apply to that gentleman for a fresh supply in December next. 
I believe the Bengal silk-worm might be greatly improvod by being jcaily 
cross-bred with the Cashmere s’.lk-woim.” 

These cocoons are of a superior description. 

HOETI-F I.OEIC CLT tTUAL EXHIBITION. 

The following reports of the Judges on ike show, held in the Town Hall, 
on the 16th April, were submitted: — 

IIoEUCUiTUiiAL.—As was to be expected, the assortment on this occasion 
was limited, but there were, nevertheless, some good samples of vegetables, of 
artichokes especially, the culture of which appears now to bo annually im¬ 
proving. The asparagus too was good-* Carrots and potatoes excellent; 
turnips pretty fair. Cabbages of sorts were ^likewise well shown, especially 
the more delicate kinds. Tiie celery was indifferent iu consequence of the 
advanced season. Several well grown baskets of beans (Lima and Freueh) 
were submitted, 

There was a pretty fair collection of fruits, including sapotas, pome- 
• granates, loqt^l^ ^strawberries, bad, and rose-apples; a few ripe peaches 
and nearly atoe mangoes. 

The nnawBsient of native vegetables was limited. 
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• About one hundred and fifty gardener* were present, to thirty of whom* 
prises wore given to the amount of Bs. 180, and throe medals. 

S. Douglas, 

Joseph Agabeg, 

Feast Chahd Mittba'. 

FiOKTCULTTrEAL.—Tlie orchids and bulbous plants formed the chief at¬ 
traction at this show. Though, perhaps, the collection of orchids was not 
equal to that submitted at more than one previous exhibition, yet it was very 
fair, and prizes to the amount of Bs. 38 were given to eight of the ten 
gardens which competed for the largest collections and best specimens. 
Several fine plants of Phaleenopsis amabilis and Renanthera coccinea were 
conspicuous. Besides these were good examples of Vanda Roxburgbii, 
Oncidium luridum, (Eridex multi/lorum, and Saccolafnum guttafum, and 
specimens of Eendrobex, Vandax, Cymbidium aloifolium, (El ides affine. Sac- 
colabium rubrum, Oamaroiit purpurea, Epidendrum crasxifolium, and a few 
others. Among the bulbous tribe wore some good plants of Amargllie, 
Gladioli, and Gloxinias. Among other plants which were placed on the 
stands, may be enumerated Ixoras of three kinds: Attamanda nerei/olia, 
Rhyncoxpermum jasminoides, Stephanotis floribunda, Qlobba subulata, Eis • 
chidea lanceolaria, and a new variety of Soya, of all which there were good 
examples. 

The produce of fifteen gardens were brought forward, and to eleven of 
these prizes amounting to Bs. 135 wero awarded, which were distributed.by 
the Bev. T. A. C. Firminger. 

There was but a limited attendance of visitors, 

A. Geote, 

J. Scott Elliot, 

W. Stalkabtt, 

Cotton. 

A report was submitted from a Section of the Committee (Messrs. Haworth 
and Dongias,) on certain samples of Cotton recently received from Oude; 
Mid it was agreed that copies be sent to the persons interested. 

The Secretary placed on the table fifty extra copies, from the forthcoming 
number of the Journal, of the report on the results of the sowing of the 
exotic cotton seed distributed hist yenr as received from the Manchester 
Supply Association, whereupon it was Resolved that some copies be transfer¬ 
red to Messrs. Moseley and Hurst, the Local Agents of the Association, and 
the remainder distributed to those who had furnished reports. 

’ The Secretary announced that Messrs. Moseley and Hurst had tri ; ; ?|fenfed; 
last month, to the Society, a quantity of cotton seed just receiv#^ipif, 
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*l?gypt, for wliiuli applications were being received daily Tho Gardener re¬ 
ports that a trial sowing of this seed has afforded a germination of 75 per 
cent. 

It was also announced that four Essays had been sent in to compete for 
the prize of 1,000 rupees, conjointly offered by the Society and tho Man¬ 
chester Association, for an approved essay on the culture of foreign cotton 
in India from foreign seed, and it was agreed that, as recommended by the 
Council, a Special Committee, consisting* of tho following gentlemen, with 
pow.er to add to their number, be nominated to examine and report on 
these essays:— viz. Messrs. A. Grote, W. Haworth, S. H. Robinson, W. 
8. FitzWilliam, and S. Douglas. 

Amendment of Bye-Laws. 

The Meeting next toot into consideration certain amendments of the Bye 
Laws, of which due notice was given at tho last Meeting. Each section pro¬ 
posed for amendment was read separately and carried unanimously. 

Fatbon of tub Societt. 

The President snhmitted a letter from the Private Secretary to Ills Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor-General, in reply to his communication expressive of 
the wish of tho Council that His Excellency would he pleased to accept the 
office of Patron of the Society. Mr. Thurlow states that “tho Governor- 
General will not encroach on i he valuable time of tlie Council and Members 
of the Agri-Honicultural Society by receiving the deputation which tha 
Association is anxious should wait upon him. The Governor-General has, 
however, instructed me, in enclosing the accompanying donation of five 
hundred rupees, to beg you to express to these gentlemen the gratification 
which it affords His Excellency to have it in his power to promote tho inter¬ 
ests of the Society over which you preside.” 

Recommendations mom the Council. 

The Council submitted the following recommendations 

1st. —That Mr. William Haworth he recommended to fill tho vacant 
office of Vico President caused by Mr. S. I*. Griffiths’ departure from 
l^ndia. 

2ud .—That Mr. Joseph Agabeg be redajnmcnded to fill the vacancy in 
tho Council caused by the previous recommendation. 

(The above recommendations to be re-submitted at next meeting, in accord¬ 
ance with the provision of Chapter X., Section 5 of tho Bye-laws.) 

3rd.—That Mr. Hayes be appointed, on trial, ns Assistant Gardener and 
Clerk to the Head Gardener, on a salary of Its. 10 per mensem. Agreed to. 

* Letters were read from the Secretary Smithsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton, returning thank* for certain publications of the Society, and from 
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Messrs. James Carter and Company, of London, acknowledging receipt of 
order for vegetable, flower, and field-crop seeds, and promising to give 
It tlieir most careful attention. 

(Wednesday, the llth June 1862._) 

A. Grotfe, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected members :— 

Messrs. E. Dyer, G. W. Moultrie, A. D. Dunne, It. L. Mangles, C. S., G. F. 
Browne, C. S., II. Stainforth, C. S., J. E. Todd, and T. H. Bonnertz. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

- Captain A. K. Comber, Assistant Commissioner, Tczpore, Assam,—proposed 
by Captain IV. H. Lowther, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Captain \V. Klwyn, Cantonment Magistrate, I’eshawur,—proposed by the 
Secretary .^seconded by Mr. \V. G. Hose. 

Captain tlio llon’ble A. Stewart, It. H. A.,— proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. S. Douglas. 

C. S. bundle, Esq., Civil Engineer, Monghyr,—proposed by Mr. II. E. 
Bi addon, seconded by Mr. It. Blechynden. 

The Secretary Station Garden Committee, Peshawur,—proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. Hose. 

Nawab Nazeer Ally Khan, Babadoor,—proposed by Mr. Joseph Agabeg, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

The following contributions were announced:— 

1.—A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to India 
and neighbouring countries, Vol. I. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

2 —Report on the extent and nature of the Sanitary Establishment for 
European Troops in India, 1862. Presented by the Government of India. 

3. —Keport on the Province of Oude, by P. Saunders, Senior. Presented 
by the Author. 

4. —Memoirs of the Geological,-Survey of India, Palmontologia Indices, 
2.1. Presented by the Government of India. 

6.—Keporv of the Conservator of Forests (Madras Presidency) for 
1860-61. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

6.—Samples of cotton (second crop) from Kew Oileans seed sown at 
Lucknow, and sample of cotton from Berar seed. Presented by Br. ’ E. 
Bonavia. 

. 7.—Sample of cotton from selected indigenous seed grown at Detjp: 
Presented by L. Berkeley, Esq. 
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8. —Samples «f Cocoons of tha Mulberry worm rearoil by Meer Jnffer 
Allee, of Derea, Goordusporc, Punjab. Presented by H. Copo, Esq. 

9. —A minute sample of silk from a wild worm at Simla. Presented by 
Lieat. J. P. Pogson. 

10. —Samples of cloth, silk, and flannel Olyed with a greon vegetable dye; 
also sample of oil from the seed of the same plant. Presented by Dr. It. P 
Thompson, Civil Surgeon of Malda. 

11. —A quantity of acclimatized cauliflower seed. Presented by Dr. 
Bonavia. 

(Particulars respecting the above samples will be found in the body of the 
Proceedings.) 


The recommendation of the Council submitted to the last Meeting, that 
Mr. Haworth fill the vacant office of a Vice President, and Mr. Joseph 
Agabcg the vacancy in tlio Council, was again brought forward and unani¬ 
mously agreed to. 

Cotton. 

Bead two communications from Dr. Bonavia, of Lucknow, respecting the 
cotton samples before referred to. (Sec body of the Journal). 

The Secretary mentioned that, in the opinion of Messrs. Douglas and 
Haworth, members of the Committee, the summer crop of New Orleans cotton 
is fully equal to the winter crop, which they laid previously reported on so 
favprably (Journal, Vol. XII. page 201), and that there is no difference per¬ 
ceptible between the cotton in the four and five-valved bolls; the result is 
altogether very encouraging. In respect to the third sample raised from tho 
seed (probably of Gossgpium arboreum) which Captain Davis bad sent last 
year to the Society, the Committee are of opinion that it is a decided 
improvement on the original stock, which was reported on in April 1861, 
(Journal, Vol. XII. page 125,) the color being equally good, and the fibre 
soft and silky, instead of being harsh like the sample received from Captain 
Davis j tho extended culture of this description of cottou in Oude might 
therefore be desirable. 

Bead a note from Mr. Berkeley in refeijmce to his sample of indigenous 
cotton. 

“ I have now the pleasure,” writes Mr. Berkeley, “ to send a sample of the' 
cotton I wrote to you about, raised from pickod indigenous seed j no parti¬ 
cular aare was taken in its cultivation, hut it was carefully picked and 
ginned. 1 have four maunds like this samplej I should like to know if it is 
any better than the ordinary Indian cotton, or whether picking and sowing 
the best seed has not improved it.” 
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The Secretary mentionod that this cotton is considered an excellent sample, 
in every respect, of indigenous slock, showing tlmt the care bestowed in 
sowing picked seed and in plucking and ginning, hud had a decidedly bene¬ 
ficial effect. 

Read a Memorandum by Major J. C. Haugliton on his experiment at Port 
Blair with New Orleans cotton. (See body of the Journal). 

Silk. 

Rend tlio following letter from Mr. II. Cope, of Umrilsur, dated the 16th 
of May, and submitted the report therein alluded to. A previous correspon¬ 
dence on this subject is published in tho August 1’ioceedings of 1860, 
(Journal, Vol. XI., page 53) — 

I do myself the pleasure to enclose copies of letters regarding the 
value of the silk reared by me in 1860 and reeled by Mr. Turnbull, of 
Guttaul, through your good offices, which 1 shall be obliged by your sub¬ 
mitting to the next meeting of the Society. 

To 

L. Bowbino, Ksq., 

Sect/, to the Goor.-Gcnl. of India, Calcutta. 

Office of Committee of Trivy Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, Feb. 2 Alh, 1862, 

StB,—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Trade, to inform you that on the receipt of your letter of the 13th Septem¬ 
ber last year, the correspondence of Mr. Cope, together with specimens of 
the silk produced by Mr. Cope at Umritsur, were forwarded to the Chambers 
of Commerce of Manchester, Coventry, and Macclesfield, being the towns 
where silk industry is principally located, with a request that they would 
furnish this Board with n report as to the value of such silk in English 
markets as an article of commerce. 

1 am now to enclose a copy of a report which lias been received from 
tho Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and to request that, in laying the 
same before His Excellency tho Governor-General, you will state that tlie 
further reports which are expected shall follow as soon as they are received. 

I am, &c., 

(signed) J. Embhson Tennant. 

To 

Sib J. Emebson Tennant, 

Board of Trade, Whitehall, London. 

Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Feb. 20 th, 1862. 

Sib,—T n reply to your letter of November 8tli, 18G1, accompanying, 
certain samples of silk, tho produce of the Punjab, respecting which the 
Lords’ Committee of Privy Couucil for Trade wore desirous of obtaining 
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the opinion of this Chamber, I have now the honor to acqnaint yon that tlic 
samples having been submitted to some of oar leading silk manufacturers, 
they have had it passed through the machinery and report as follows :— 

* The silk is very well and carefully reeled in every respect; the thread 
is clean, round, and uniform in size, well laid on the reel, and the hank a 
convenient size. It winds well and passes through the other operations of 
throwing in a satisfactory manner. 

* Its elasticity is about one in six equal to good China. 

* It makes organzine of 23 D. 

‘ If the silk can he supplied in quantity in every respect equal to sample, 
I consider it worth 23 shillings per lb. in the present state of the market. 
If not as well reeled as sample, its value would be much diminished. 

(signed) IIobeht C. Shabp.’ 

I may fm ther observe that the sample of yellow silk has been valued at 
very nearly the same amount. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Hugh Fleming, 

Secretary. 

Head also extract of a letter from Lieut. J. F. Pogson, of Simla, dated 4th 
May, respecting the minute sample of raw silk already referred to, which 
though beautifully fine, is too small to he reported on:— 

“ I enclose for submission to the Society, a sample of silk reeled off from 
a live silk-worm. The worm was discovered by me, in April, on one of my 
mulberry trees. It feeds on the mulberry, and will feed in confinement. To 
look at the worm is exactly like a mulberry branch or tw : g, about to bud, so 
like, in fact, that a branch from which 1 gathered five of them, did not appear 
at first sight to have any. The longest worm I found was 21 inches in'length. 
Its diameter at base 3-12th of an inch; ditto at neck 2-12tli. The worm has 
two pair of legs near the vent, with these it attaches itself to a branch. It 
then fixes its silk to the branch some two inches above its hind feet, and then 
throws itself back oft'the branch—the body taking the same angle ns a growing 
twig. It always keeps two of its fore-fcctS.n the silk which it has attached 
to the branch, and the other four remain unemployed. In confinement, it 
attaches itself to the net, auil feeds only at night. Curiosity induced me one 
day to see how much silk it would give off. I, therefore, took up the fila¬ 
ment it had attached to the net, and quietly mid gently wound it off on the 
bit of blue paper’ enclosed. After this quantity was wound off the supply 
ceased, next*" clay the worm was sick, and yesterday it lmd turned into a 
chrysalis, without spinning any silk about itself, whilst two other worms, 
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which had not been deprived of the silk existing in their systems, span 
cocoons, which are more like net-work hags than any thing else. 

" I do not think this worm will turn out of much use, though if we could 
perch five at a time on a twig, and reel off fire filaments at once, a stout silk 
of moderate length might he obtained. The silk is very brilliant, and must 
be strong for so long a worm to bang by. I have thrown a net over the tree 
on which these singular worms were found, and as this keeps off birds, the 
breed will be saved.” 

A note from Mr. Cope in reference to tlio cocoons of the mulberry worm 
previously alluded to, from .Taffer Alloc (to whom the silver medal of the 
Society was presented in 1858), was likewise read:— 

“ Jaffer Alien, of Goovdaspoor, lias just come in to sell his annual crop of 
silk, and brought a few prime cocoons with him. They are so fine that 
I have thought it worth while to send you a small number for the inspec¬ 
tion of your Silk Committee and of the Society. A few millions of these 
would soon establish tlic credit of Punjab silk beyond all controversy. 
Mr. McLeod, Financial Commissioner of tiic Punjab, lias asked Captain 
Powlett, Assistant Commissioner at Goojranwala, who recently visited 3 offer 
Allen’s silk establishment, to furnish him with a report on what ho saw, and 
I dare say the paper will bo made public. I have more than once men¬ 
tioned Captain I’owictt’s interest in the cultivation of silk, and be lias, I now 
hear, made arrangements for a mulberry plantation at Goojranwala. I propose 
sending him cuttings from the Umritsur Government Garden.” 

These cocoons are considered very satisfactory specimens. It was resolved 
that an application be made to Mr. McLeod, for a copy of Captain Powictt’s 
report. 

Vegetable Gbben Dye. • 

• The subject that next came under the notice of tlio Meeting had reference 
to the specimens of cloth, silk, and flannel dyed with the green vegetable 
dye alluded to above. Dr. It. F. Thompson, the Civil Surgeon of Malda, 
who submits these specimens, writes as follows, in a letter dated 22nd May ■ 

“ One inaund of the dried loaves will dye 1,280 yards of cloth of a fine 
apple green color. The supply slieap and unlimited; cultivation easily 
extended from cuttings or seed.. requires little care or watching as no animal 
will eat it. 

“ The plant is doubly valuable, from the seeds yielding a fine clear limpid 
oil for burning purposes, sample of which I also forward. 

“ I feel confident you will all pronounce the colour of the green dye 
beautiful, and the discovery a most important one. 

“ It takes half an hour to dye a whole “ than ” of cloth.” 

, In a subsequent communicatiqp of the 7tli June, Dr. Thompson says 

4 
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“ Thanking you much for your letter of the 26th May, I have the pleasure 
now to advise you of the despatch of the oil adverted to in my last, to your 
address; it is obtained from the seeds of the plant yielding the green dye, 
and expressed in the ordinary bazaar fashion, in the common “ koloo.” You 
will see what a beautiful colour it has, limpid, and burns well.” 

In a letter to the address of Dr. Mouat, Dr. Thompson adds a few more 
particulars on the subject:— 

“ I have now much pleasure in forwarding for your inspection and identi¬ 
fication a branch of the Jatropha, closely allied with J. Curcas with a 
brownish leaf; the native name is “ Walietie llag Baveudce.” The shrub 
itself forms a most beautiful ever-green hedge, very hardy, grows luxuriantly 
almost any where, independent of climate; requires no watching, rutile will 
not eat it, and the cultivation may be largely extended from cuttings and 
seed. The oil submitted for inspection, which is quite limpid, was excellent: 
burns well, was expressed ill the usual native fashion in the common “ koloo.” 
I shall let you know in my next what quantity of oil a nmund of seeds yield. 
The seeds should be collected by the mallee, as tbe capsule begins to slightly 
sp»t, or change colour from a green to a brown ; it then should bo thrown 
down on a mat and covered over with another mat or cliadder, and in a few 
hours’ exposure to a bright sun, the seeds will have separated from the shell, 
for if allowed to remain on the shrub till quite ripe, the capsule bursts with 
a jerk and tbe seeds are shed and lost.” 

The Secretary mentioned that duplicate specimens of this dyed cloth, 
which was much admired, bad been sent to the great International Kx hi lo¬ 
tion. The specimen of oil is b-au'ifully clear and limpid. 

Hilt, Pom. 

Bead a memorandum from Mr. \V. Peppe, on the result of Ills sowings of 
the Hill Poppy seed received last year from the Society, being a portion of 
the supply contributed iu July 1861, by Lieutenant J. P. l’ogson, (Journal, 
Yol. XII., page 411.) 

Bead also extract of a letter from Mr. C. Armstrong, of Ohazeepore, to 
Mr-. Grote’s address on the same subject. (See body of the Journal). • 

-a 

Bead a letter from Mr. B. J. Bingham, of Chyncporc, Sasseram, dated 
2nd May, on the subject of madder, cotton, &e., of which the following arc 
extracts:— 

“ I am glad to say that some of the South African seed sent by Captain 
Lowther have germinated. The maize is coming on splendidly, and the flower 
' seeds have all germinated, hut they come on very Blowly. All the other forest 
seeds, the Kaffir corn, &c., 1 have kept, and shall have them over on my talilo 
lands when tbe rains set in, and hope they will all come up. I shall watch 
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the wax-yielding plant with great interest. I have succeeded in getting three 
Pestochio nuts from Cabul seed to germinate. I wonder wliethej they will 
come to anything in this country. My madder plant is seeding again, 
and is covered with seed in fact, but it is all carried away by bird, beast, or 
reptile, against whicli I cannot guard, before it ripens. I sent some of tho 
root home to Manchester, and it was tested by a dyer who uses a great deal 
of it. He pronounces it to be of equal value with good Bombay, or worth 
from 30 to 33 shillings per ewt. I imagine he means in the root as I sent 
it, in which case its cultivation should pay where land is plentiful. I was 
not aware that madder grew in Bombay ; did you know that it was an article 
of export from thence ? 1 should bo glad to get more of the seed, as I am 
by no means confident of rearing any from my plants, if it is carried away 
before ripening as I have always fouud it. Will the root hear dividing aud 
transplanting, aud if so when should it be done ? 

“ My Nankin'cotton—a small bale of which Iscnt to Manchester—was pro¬ 
nounced by a spinner to he worth 10(2. a lb. at present, aud he oflored to tako 
100 bags at that price. What a pity—nay, what a shame—that Assistant of 
mine ruined my crop, or from 25 beegahs of Nankin cotton 1 could have 
sent him 10 or 15 bales this year, and had seed for a large quantity of land 
this season; as it is, 1 shall have to commence de novo, and shall find it hard 
to procure seed for a beogah.” 


Read a letter'from Colonel W. II. Norman, Secretary Government of 
India, Military Department, and submitted its enclosure, namely, a. sketch 
of the Flora of the country passed through by the Force employed under 
Brigadier-General Chambculain, 0. 11., in tho Mahsood Wuzeereo country, in 
April and May,1860, drawn np by Assistant Surgeon ,T. L. Stewart, M. D. 
(Transferred to the Committee of Papers.) 


Submitted a letter from Messrs. D. Landroth and Son, Philadelphia, ad¬ 
vising despatch, per Stephen Glover, of the Society’s consignment of veggta¬ 
ble seeds. 


Mr. W. G. Rose gave’ the following notice of motion for tho noxt 
meeting 

For alteration of Section 1 of Chapter XI. of the Byo Laws, viz, the 
words “5 v. M.” for “ 4) r. m.” 
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(Wednesday, the 9th July 18G2.J 
A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected members:— 

Captain A. K. Comber, Captain W. Elwyn, Captain the Hon. A. Stewart, 
Hr. C. S. Bundle, the Secretary Station Garden Committee, and Nawab 
Nazeer Ally Khan liuhadoor. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

John Lemarchand, Esq., Lahore,—proposed by the Hon, D. Cowio, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

C. W. Mackenzie, Esq., Salt Department, Cuttack,—proposed by Mr. A. 
Grote, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart. 

J. W. Armstrong, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Cuttack,—proposed by 
Mr. Grote, seconded by "Mr. Stewart. 

J. H. Morris, Esq., C. S., Allahabad,—proposed by Dr. J. F. Beatson, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

Captain J. DeC. Sinclair, Bombay Artillery, Secunderabad,—proposed by 
the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. G. Bose. 

C. J. Hampton, Esq., C. E., Bampore Haut,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Anderson, seconded by Mr. C. B. Stewart 

C. T. Paske, Esq., Civil Assistant Surgeon, Saharunpore,—proposed by 
Mr. K. B. Mackay, seconded by the Secretary. 

George W. Boothby, Esq., Agent and Manager, E. I. Irrigation and Canal 
Company, Cuttack,—proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. S. H. 
Bobinson. 

Bees Davies, Esq., Nyneetal,—proposed by Mr. F. Reed, seconded by Mr. 
Bose. 

. ..Major Charles Kobarts, Commandant 17th Bengal Cavalry, Segowloe,—pro¬ 
posed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

C. II. Lindsay, Esq., C. S., Futteegbur,—proposed by the Bev. Malcom 
S. £aing, seconded by the Secretary. Y 
F. R. Minchin, Esq., Aska (Ganjam),—proposed by Mr. T. J. Knox, second¬ 
ed by the Secretary. * 

W. D. Latimer, Esq., C. E.,—proposed by Mr. H. Leonard, seconded 
by Mr. J. F. Galiffe. 

A. Deveria, Esq., Jalinga, Cacbar,—proposed by C. B. Stewart, second¬ 

ed by the Secretary. 

A. N. Stewart, Esq., Collector of Tolls, Jungypore,—proposed by Mr. 
C. B. Stewart, seconded bv Mr. Grote. 
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The following contributions were announced :— 

1. —Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. XIX, Part 3. Presented by the Society. 

2. —Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
November 1861 to April 1862. Presented by the Chamber. 

3. —Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. VI., Port 2. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. —A few (10) seedlings of Amherstia nolilis, from Mouimcin. Presented 
by G. Buchanan, Esq. 

Half of these seedlings have reached in fair condition, and the rest in a 
sickly state. 

6.—Two cases of Orchids, from Arracan. Presented by A. L. McMillan, Esq. 

6. —A large quantity of Orchids, from Port Blair. Presented by Major 
J. C. Haughton. 

7. —A sample of flax Btraw, raised at IJebroghur, from Riga seed received 
from the Society. Presented by G. W. Wagentriober, Esq. 

This straw is of fair length, but too thick and branchy for good fibre j 
this has been apparently caused by sowing too far apart. 

8. —Two small skeins of raw mulberry silk from a cross-breed—Cashmere 
and Bengali. Presented by C. Moyne, Esq. 

The following is extract of a letter from Mr. Moyne, respecting this fine 
silk :— 

" Herein I have the pleasure to enclose two small skeins weighing each 
thirteen Pretich deniers, and produced from cocoons of the cross-breed 
between Cashmere apd Bengali monthly silk-worms, of which I have sent 
yon a sample. This silk has been valued in Lyons at ten francs above the 
best Beugal silk. One of the principal points to attend to, is to rear these 
worms before the commencement of the cast winds, for they invariably 
cause the death of the worms. Therefore, the best plan Jb to have the eggs 
hatched by artificial means, about the 15th of Docember.” 

9. —A sample of cotton raised by Mr. Sarsoti, at Chittagong, from exotic 
seed ; also a sample of indigenous cotton. Presented by J. D. Ward, Esq. 


The motion of which notice \>*is given at the last meeting, for alteration 
•of Section 1 of Ch. XI. of the Bye Laws, by tho substitution of the words 
“ 6 v. m.,” for “ 4J v. m.” was brought forward and agreed to. 

The Secretary desired to correct an error in the report of lost month’s 
proceedings, in reference to the oil submitted by Mr. R. F. Thompson, Civil 
Surgeon, Malda, in which it is remarked that “ it is well known to, and used 
by, the natives, for various purposes.” This remark was made under the 
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impression that the oil was obtained from the seed of Jatropha Bureau, 
whereas Mr. Thompson states it is obtained from another species of Jatropha, 
which is not indigenous to tho district, and the oil quite unknown to the 
people. 

Cotton, 

Road a letter from J. D. Ward, Esq., Collector of Chittagong, in reference 
to the samples of cotton above referred to. 

Silk Cultivation at Umritsur. 

Read a letter from I). F. McLeod, Esq., Financial Commissioner of tho 
Punjab, submitting, in compliance with a requisition made to him nt the last 
monthly meeting, a copy of recent correspondence respecting silk cultivation 
at Umritsur. 

Letters were likewise read from It. J. Bingham, Esq., of Chyueporc, dated 
17th June, submitting a report on the productive resources of tho Sasserain 
District, (referred to the Committee of Papers) ; and from Messrs, James 
Carter and Co., advising the despatch of field-crop seeds nnd of peas and 
heans, per Undaunted, via the Cape, and of other vegetable seeds, by the first 
Overland steamer of June. 

(’Wednesday, the UUh August 1862.) 

Baboo Peary Chaurnl Mittor, senior member present, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen elected members : — 

Mr. John Lemarchand, Esq., Mr. C. W. Mackenzie, Mr. J. W. Armstrong, 
Mr. J. H. Morris, Captain J. DeC. Sinclair, Mr. C. J. Hampton, Dr. C. T. 
Paske, Mr. 0. W. Boothby, Mr. Roes Davies, Major C. Roberts, Mr. C. R. 
Lindsay, Mr. F. It. Minchiu, Mr. \V. D. Latimer, Mr. A. Deveria, and Mr. 
A. N. Stewart. 

The names of tbe following gentlemen were submitted as candidates for 
election:— 

F. J. Alexander, Esq., C. S., Monghyr,—proposed by the Honorary Secre. 
tary of the Monghyr Public Gardens, seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

The President of the Mess Committee /if H. M.’s 23rd Regiment, or B. 
W. Fusileers, Fyzabad,—proposed by D. Silicon, Esq., seconded by the Acting 
Secretary. 

R. S. Brundell, Esq., Resident Engineer, East India Railway, Chunar,— 
proposed by Captain Geo. Weld, seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

J. McCall, Esq., Merchant, Moultnein,—proposed by Mr. John McGavin, 
seconded by the Acting Secretary. 

T. G. Atkinson, Esq., Secretary lleorbhoom Coal Company, Calcutta,— 
proposed by the Acting Secretary, seconded by II. Reinliold, Esq. 
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Herbert Bainbridge, Esq., Tea Planter, Assam,—proposed by tbe President, 
seconded by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr. 

Brigadier W. 0. G. naly, C. B„ Commanding PeshawuF District,—proposed 
by the Acting Secretary, seconded by Baboo Peary Cliannd Mitter. 

Captain H. B. Itnpcy, Deputy Commissioner, Suinblmlporc,—proposed by 
Mr. H. V. Bayley, seconded by Baboo Peary Chaund Witter. 

W. It. Lurminie, Esq., C. 8., Scrampore,—proposed by Mr. II. E. Braddon, 
seconded by Mr. R. Blecbynden. 

G. W. Vivian, Esq., Civil Engineer, Moorshcdalmd,—proposed by Mr. H. E. 
Braddon, seconded by Mr. R. Blecbynden. 

L. W. Touhnin, Esq.. Merchant, Bullygunjc,—proposed l>y Mr. G. Dear- 
man, seconded by Mr. II. Murdoch. 

Apurvn Krishna Bahadoor, of Soba Bazar, Calcutta, - proposed by Baboo 
Poaiy Cbauml Mitter, seconded by Balioo Sibchunder Deb. 

II. H. Brownlow, Esq., Tea Planter, Coochcela, Caclmr,—proposed by 
Mr. II. Reinhold, seconded by tbe Acting Secretary. 

Max Vonfiigger, Esq., Tea Planter, KoUaclicrra, Cacbar,—proposed by 
Mr. H. llcinbold, seconded by tbe Acting Secretary. 

Tbe following contributions wore announced :— 

X. —journal of tlie Madras Literary Society for December 1861. Presented 
by the Society. 

2. —Throe samples of Cotton grown in Washington Estate, Province Wel¬ 
lesley. Presented by C. Maddox, Esq. (Referred to tlie Cotton Committee.) 

3. —A sample of Red Clover grown at Debroglmr from seed received from 
the Society. Presented by G. W. Wugratriuboi, Esq. 

4. —Samples of Cotton and Seed from New Orleans, Egyptian, and native 
stock, and of tbe soil in whirl) tbe former were grown. Also a packet of 
double Zinnia seed, all from Lucknow. Presented by Dr. Bonavi.t. (The 
Cotton samples, seeds, and soil were referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

5. —A small sample of Zambesi Cotton, with seed, forwavded through Dr. 
Anderson, from Dr. Livingston’s African exploring party. Presented by the 
President. This is a black seeded variety, and tlie seeds have been forwarded 
to the Society’s garden for immediate sowing. 

6. —A packet of fresh Imphee seed grown at Cuttack. Presented by 
Major Triscott. 

7. —A branch and seeds of tlie so-called Bullet Wood Tree from Port 
Blair, Presented by Major Hougliton. From tbe appearance of tbe seeds 
tliero can be no doubt that this tree belongs to tlie order S ipotaceie. 

8. —Seeds of a large troe, name unknown, from Port Blair. Presented by* 
Edward Blythe, Esq. 

9. —Produce of two plants of New Orleans cotton and seed grown in.his 
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garden in Calcutta, Presented by the Secretary. This is an excellent cotton, 
and on bang separated from the seed and weighed, the result is found to be 
10 tolahs of cotton and 20 tolahs of soed. 

10.—Two cases of Orchids, from Moulmein. Presented by Colonel Fytche. 

A recommendation from the Council was submitted, in accordance with a 
memorandum received from the President, suggesting that the Society would 
move the Supreme Government in favour of establishing a Museum of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany in Calcutta. The Meeting adopted the recommendation, and 
directed the Secretary to address the Government as suggested iu the 
President’s memorandum. 

Cottoit. 

* The following letter from Mr. C. Maddox accompanying the samples before, 
mentioned from Province Wellesley, dated 31st March last, was then read:— 

“Accompanying this is an essay on the culture of cotton in the hast 
Indies grown from foreign seed, and three small musters of cotton seat to 
»hew the quality, &c., of the cotton grown here. The quantity of each sent is 
small, as they had to be forwarded by post; but I trust they will be 
large enough to shew tbe different sorts of cottons raised. My attention 
was only recently called to tbe offer made by the Association, and 1 was 
solicited to supply an account .of this plantation, as it would be in strict 
conformity with the rules laid down for competition. I have only been able 
during the intervals between my attention to the plantation, to give any to 
this subject, which will account for the hurried manner of its compilation. 
Since writing the essay, it has been determined upon, that 5,000 orlongs 
of land, equal to nearly 7,000 acres, should be obtained for cotton culture. 
This having been agreed upon by the two gentlemen associated with mo, 
(both Americans, one from the State of Georgia where lie was a planter, and 
now has an estate there) steps have been taken to secure it, and after an 
inspection of different sites, application has been made to Government for 
it, and granted by them on very favorable terms. The establishment of this 
plantation has caused several of the other planters to turn their attention to 
growing cotton, one of whom has upwards of 40 acres under cultivation, and 
I do not doubt that the “ Straits Settfejnents” will before long be able to 
supply a considerable quantity of this important article, from, the fact of so 
many persons having been stimulated into producing it, from the success 
attending the planting of this undertaking.” 

This letter was accompanied by a notification from the Council, that as the 
essay referred to had arrived in Calcutta before the date fixed for Prize Essays 
to be received, viz. 1st May, and was accidentally detained in the Custom 
House, it had been admitted to compete with the other essays that had 
been received for the urize offered by the Society. 
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Read tbe following letters :— 

1st .—From Lieut. F. Pogson,' Simla, regarding tlie culture of fell Poppy. 

2nd .—From A. C. Campbell, Esq., Burpettah, Assam, forwarding a few 
notes on Tea cultivation in Assam. (Referred to tlie Committee of Papers.) 

3rd .—From Messrs. D. Landreth and Sons, Philadelphia, forwarding invoice 
of vegetable and field-crop seeds per ship “ Stephen Glover.” With regard 
to tbe supply of American cotton seed, they remark as follows:—“ The 
atrocious insurrection which has sprung up in the cotton states, has pre¬ 
vented our obtaining tlie usual supply of cotton seed, and hence the present 
shipment does not include any ; but a supply is daily expected, and will go 
forwaid cither via Boston or Liverpool.” 


(Wednesday, the 10th September 1862.J 
A Grote, Ksq., President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed, and the 
following gentlemen were elected members:— 

F. J. Alexander, Ksq., the President of tlie Mess Committee of H. M.’s 23rd 
Regiment or R. W. Fusileers, 1!. 8. iirnudell, E*q., J. McCall, Esq., T. G. 
Atkinson, Esq., Herbert llaiiibridge, Esq., Brigadier W. O. G. Ilalv, 
Captain H. B. Iinpcy, IV. R. Larminic, Esq., G. \V. Vivian, Esq., L. W. 
Toulmin, Esq., Rajah Apnrvu Krishna Balmdoor, H. II. Brownlow, Esq., and 
Max Vonfugger, Esq. 

The names of the following gentlemen were submitted ns candidates for 
election:— 

D. J. Morgan, Esq, Manager Soroispoor Tea Company, Chundypore, 
Cin-har,—proposed by Mr. II. Remind, seconded by Mr. W. Haworth. 

W. F. Graham, Esq., Indigo Planter, Colgong,—proposed by Mr. W. 
Landale, seconded by Mr. Gregor Grant. 

George Buchanan, Esq., Merchant, Moulmein,—proposed by Colonel A. 
Fytche, seconded by Mr. A. Grote. 

Lieut. J. Forsyth, Officiating Superintendent, of Forests, Central Pro¬ 
vinces,—proposed by Captain S. Ryder, seconded by Mr. C. A. Cantor. 

Charles Brownlow, Esq., Manager Kuncliaupoor Tea Company, Cachar,— 
proposed by Mr. H. Reinhold, seconded by the Acting Secretory. 

William Gordon Young, Esq., C. S., Chittagong,—proposed by Mr. J. 
D. Ward, seconded by Mr. J. G. Balfour. 

Major A. II. E. Hutchinson, Political Agent, Sehore,—proposed by Mr 
A. Grote, seconded by Mr. S. Douglas. 

Surgeon Major R. Whithall, 25th Brigade Royal Artillery, Debra Doon, 
-proposed by the Acting Secretary, seconded by Mr, W, G. Rose, 

5 
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Lient. J. Burnell, Executive Commissariat Officer, Haznroebaug,—pro* 
posed by Mr. J. Jenkinson, secondod by Mr. W. Haworth. 


The following contributions were announced 

1. —Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. XI. of 18G3. Presented 
by the Society. 

2. —A Lecture on the Silk-worm, delivered by Mr. H. Cope, at Anarkully, in 
July 1802. Presented by the author. 

8.—Sample of cotton grown from seed received from the Society, in the 
vicinity of Nissindpore, Jessore. Presented by P. Durand, Esq. (Referred 
to the Cotton Committee.) 

4. —Two packets of seeds of^Ie Tlam1;oia and Mohal, two jungle trees of 
Cachar. Presented by C. Ilrownlow, Esq. 

Mr, Brownlow describes them as follows:— 

“ 1. The acorns of the BamTcota reported to be very durable and excellent 
timber, and much used by tho natives for purposes where durability Is re¬ 
quired. 

“ 2, The seeds of the Mohal, a resinous tree from which a balsam 
exudes resembling in odour capivi. When this tree flowers, «. e. in April 
and May, the whole jungle is filled with its fragrance. It is one of the com¬ 
monest jungle trees here, is of rapid growth, and would, I think, answer well 
as a roadside and ornamental tree in Calcutta grounds and public places.” 

The acorns of the Ramkola were referred to Mr. T. Tail, proprietor 
of Kidderpore Tannery, with a request that he would report on their 
value as a tanning material. 

5. —A sample of Fibre from a plant growing wild in great abundance at 
Malda. Presented by Dr. It. F. Thomson. (To be referred.to the Cotton 
Committee, after further enquiry from %r. Thomson as to the appearance 
and nature of the plant.) 

6. —Two small samples of cotton grown from exotic seed at Muddundary, 
Jessore. Presented by R. C. Bell, Esq. 

Cottojt Fbize Essays. 

A recommendation from the Council .was submitted, founded on the 
Iteport of the Committee appointed to award tho prize of Rs.. 1000 and the 
gold medal of the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, for “ the best essay 
on the cultivation of cotton in India from foreign seed.” The Council confirm 
the award of the prize to Dr. Sliortt of Chiugleput, and recommend the 
publication, in the Society’s Journal, of the essays submitted by “ Alexander," 
jjMr. Maddox of Province Wellesley, and Mr. P. Saunders, as eminently prac* 
peal paper. 1 , provided their respective authors agree to such publication.' 
the ab&vc recommendation of the Council was adopted. 
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A further recommendation from tho Council was submitted for the be¬ 
stowal of a sum of Rs. 250 on Mr. W. Bennett, of Ellengunge,' as a special 
case, for an essay on cotton cultivation in the Sunderbuns placed at the 
disposal of the Society for publication in their Journal, and recommended 
by the Committee of Papers as deserving of especial acknowledgment. The 
above recommendation was adopted, and ordered to bo submitted to the next 
Monthly Meeting for confirmation. 


The following communications were then submitted i— 

1. —From A. M. Monteath, Esquire, XJndcr-Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in reply to the Secretary’s ^jjjter suggesting the establish¬ 
ment of a Museum of Economic Botany, as directed at last Monthly Meeting. 
The reply is as follows :— 

“ I am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter dated the 
20th instant, on tho subject of tho establishment of a Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany in the proposed Imperial Museum, and in reply to inform you 
that it will be considered when the question of the proposed Museum again 
comes before the Governor General in Council.” 

2. —Prom Colonel Tytler, Superintendent of Port Blair, applying for seeds 
and fruit-tree grafts, and offering to supply in return any plants that 
the Society may desire to obtain from that settlement. Ordered, that Col. 
Tytler’s wishes he met as far ns practicable, and that he be requested to 
return any good orchids in exchange. 

3. —A letter from the Government of India, forwarding the following Note 
on the cultivation of Cinchona, by Mr. Spruce. 

" Mr. Markham's notions on tho cultivation of Chinchona entirely coincide 
with my own. If some empiric, who has never seen tho Chmohonte in tiwsir 
native country, has sufficient influence to induce the Indian Government tfr. 
attempt to cultivate Chinohona plants according to some method distinct 
from the one proposed by those who have hnd that advantage, by all means 
let him be made responsible for tbe result. 

“ The plan pursued by the Dutch of growing the Chin chon as, in tho shade 
of dense forest, has always seemed to me most erroneous, nnd the person «vho 
devised it has read the lesson afforded by a study of the conditions of then- 
existence on their native soil quite differently from what I have done. One 
of ' tho first tilings that struck me in the great Amazonian forest was the 
struggle for existence maintained among the individual plants which compose 
it. Not only (as among animals) arc the more robust species and individuals 
continually harassing and displacing the weaker ones, but a parent tree (so 
far from cherishing) actually smothers thousands of its offspring beneath its 
own shade. Every place seems occupied, and of the seedlings which spring 
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neither natural nor artificial shade is needed, bat would on the contrary be 
positively prejudicial, 

“ There are tribes of plants, always of humble growth and usually of 
obscure appearance, which naturally seek tho shade. The sub-order Coffeacem 
(of the great order Rubiacea) many examples of this propensity, and the 
coffee-tree itself is one of the most notable. In South American forests, 
the numerous species of Psi/ebolria and other genc'iu allied to CoJJ'ea are 
all shade-loving plants; but even these, granted their normal conditions of 
temperature and humidity, grow perfectly well in the full glare of sunshine; 
and T suspecl they seek the shade because they find there a suflieicut and 
unvarying humidity, rather than to avoid the light. The sub-order Chiu- 
ehonete, and especially the species of Chinchoua itself, mostly seek to rise 
into the full influence of the light, before they display their gaily-coloured 
flowers, whose development is essential to the permanence of tho sp cic- 
The officinal Chinehonce are nearly all forest trees ; and those which are not 
have for companions bushes as humble as themselves. 

“My own opinion is that, if the same climate can be found in India as the 
Bed Bark tree possesses in its native country, no shade at all will be required 
after the plants are once well rooted. The fogs which prevail in the woods 
• <Jf Chi inborn 7o are nn all-snllicient shade, and it is only during four months 
lil the year (June, July, August, and September) that the trees are exposed 
to (I would rather say enjoy) about b'ix hours’ sun per day. 1 believe, if you 
consult Mr. Cross, you will find his opinion coincide with mine, as to tho 
expendiency of allowing to the Chinehona plants tho full influence of the 
light and air, provided that tho necessary misty atmosphere and tho freedom 
from violent winds can be secured. 

“As Mr. Howard lias found slender quill-bark of CA. succirubra so produc¬ 
tive in alkaloids, Mr. Mclvor’s plan of growing the Chincho nee as hushes or 
low trees, and of reaping an annual crop of bark from their lopped branches 
(similarly to wlrat is practised with ttie Cinnamon), is well worth trial. 
Chinehona trees are only sparsely branched, but they are very patient of 
mutilation, and speedily put forth pairs of branchlets for every branch that 
has been lopped, if oj&iy one or two leaf-nodes have been left on. So much 
pruning might, perhaps, cause the trees to flowor and fruit more than is 
desirable, but that can only be determined by experiment. Even if the trees 
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were <mt dawn, once far all, when arrived at maturity, I cannot 
but think that thoir cultivation (on an extensive scale) would be eventually 
remunerative. The man who plants a wood of oaks or elms cannot hope to 
live to cut down the trees for timber, but every year bis plantation increases 
in value, and is so much capitul at accumulative interest, and the same would 
be the case with a plantation of Chinchonas. Tn whatever way the question 
of pecuniary profit or loss may be decided, it is clear that, if wo will have 
quinine, wc mnst plant Chinchouns. Tn the forests where, a few years ago, 
Mr. Karstcn speculated that the Chinchona trees would never be exhausted, 
I am informed that, at this moment, people are digging np old roots, the 
scanty supply of bark thus obtained being all that is now to be had there.” 

4. —From Mr. VV. Haworth, forwarding *tlic following Memorandum on' 
packing tea seed for conveyance to distant places. 

“ The seed, when quito ripe, should ho taken from the capsules as soon 
after it is removed from the trees as convenient, and it should then be dried 
in the sun for an hour or two; strong iron clamped tea boxes are the best 
package, and the seed should be put in along witli dry pounded or coarse 
dnst wood charcoef, ns follows A layer of charcoal of about half an inch in 
thickness to be spread over the bottom of tin- box, then a layer of seed laid 
close together, and another layer of charcoal just enough to hide the seed, 
and so on, until the box is quite full, cure being taken to press down the 
mass with the hands on the com pletion of every third or fourth layer, and 
at the same time spread over the surface a sheet of old newspaper, or country 
paper, thin matting, or old wrapper, and repeat this at every third or fourth 
inch in height; the paper to he cut somewhat larger than the box, the ob¬ 
ject of this is to prevent the seed from working up, and the charcoal from 
descending by constant shaking in transit, and which will he the case if gome 
precaution of this kind is not adopted. 

“ ltipo tea seed, cotton seed, and many other minis of seed, so packed, wil 
remain ill* good condition, and vegetate well after a long lapse of time, and 
they arc not affected by great changes of temperature, or by the packages 
getting wet when unhealed. The boxes should be lashed with strong rope 
as it prevents their being piled too close together, and provides for a circula¬ 
tion of air amongst them.” 

Mr. Haworth, in his note accompanying the above, remarks that all the seed 
lie has packed as above recommended, lias succeeded well j • whilst that 
packed at the same time in hags only, he lias never found to give more 
than 20 to 30 per cent, of plants. 

5. —From Captain F. II. Cobbe, Secretary to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society of the Central Provinces, Nagpore, applying for Its. 300 worth of 
American and European vegetable and flower seeds. (Jeered, that the 
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application be met as far as practicable, and that the seeds bo charged at 
dost priee. 

C.—From T. Brine, Esquire, of Hope Town, Darjeeling, intimating his 
hope of establishing a Branch Society there, and asking the advice and 
assistance of this Society. Ordered, that the same privileges be granted to 
this Society, with respect to supplies of seeds and plunts, as were afforded to 
the Bnlnsore Brancli Society. 

7.—From Dr. T. Dillon, Political Agent of Mnnnipore, who writes as 
follows 

" Tills country produces largo quantities of the perennial cotton, which, 
of course, for the European market is not of much value; but it seems to mo 
longer in the Btaple than othfcr specimens grown by hill tribes on this 
frontier. 

" During the greator part of the year rain falls hero, but not to any exces¬ 
sive degree at any particular time; the soil always retains some moisture, 
which, X believe, is so necessary to produce a superior staple, and owing to the 
quantities of lakes here, irrigation could be cheaply and easily established if 
necessary. 

“ The soil of the mountains, the hills, and the valleys is the finest T hare 
seen in India: it is of a strong black loamy superstratum with a ml clayey 
substratum. Kookio and N-igur labour is abundant at Its. 2 per mensem— 
one rupee being sufficient to support a coolie ill the month. 

“ I fancy cotton could be grown here with great profit to the cultivator. 
I am most anxious to develope some product which will rouse some sort of 
commercial industry here, and advance civilization, which is very low indeed. 
I should feel exceedingly obliged if you would ascertain for me, if possible, 
if—considering the above cost of labour—the cultivation of cotton would 
give a fair profit to the producer—say, costing carriage to Cacliar one rupee 
per maund, and from Cachtl to Calcutta, I fancy, per native boat, about eight 
annas per maund. 

“ I could easily induce a very large and very tractable hill population to 
adopted by degrees tlie proper mode of cultivating it. It would eventually 
be an effective mode of bringing thousands of those people within tbo range 
of cinlization, which, if once done, would add considerably to the labourers 
so required in Cachar and Sylhet. Where can I get 1st class American 
seed?” 

Resolved, that Dr. Dillon he asked to send down samples of the native 
cotton for examination, and that lie be supplied with any cotton seed that 
the Society may ham available. 

' 8.—From llivST W. Tabernacle, Principal of the Lawrence Asylum, 
Murrey qPRUnHHr some seeds for the tue of the hoys, who arc taught 
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gardening both in principle and practice. Resolved, that a parcel of oach 
kind of vegetable seeds bo supplied to the Asylum free of cost. 

9. —From the Society’s Hoad Gardener, Mr. Errington, suggesting that the 
serv ; ces of Mr. Hayes, his assistant, be dispensed with, as no longer required. 
Ordered, that Mr. Hayes be discharged from the end of the current month. 

10. —From Mr. F. Muller, Melbourne, acknowledging receipt of a case of 
plants from the Society, and staling that ho had recently introduced a 
quantity of Araucaria seedlings from New Caledonia, and his intention of 
forwarding a case of them to the Society next year. 

11. —A Report from Baboo l’eary Chand Mitter on the Sylhet rice or 
“ Joom Dhan,” submitted to the Society at their Meeting of 19th July 
last, ns follows :— 

“ This rice, which looks somewhat like the Burmah rice, is not viewed 
with favour here even by the lower orders of the people, who prefer cheap and 
coarse kinds of Ballam. In the Calcutta market its consumption is there¬ 
fore likely to be limited. It may be valued at Its. 1-2 to 1-4 per bazaar mauud. 
The rice has been somewhat spoilt, and it is therefore unnecessary to boil 
and judge it by the taste.” 

12. —From Messrs. I). Landrcth and Sons, Philadelphia, advising despatch, 
via Liverpool, of 250 lbs. Sea Island, 250 lbs. aud 5 bushels of Upland Cottou 
sued for the Society. 
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INYlO ODCTION. 

1,\ .-nimiitting Essay, 1 bog to state that the opinions 
id winced lion*, arc tin* results of n.y own personal experience, 
or i>! aeinai ohsorvaiir n. 

In giving the hotameal description of the cotton ]>lant, 
although l consulted “ Balfour’s Botany,” “ Balfour’s Cyclo- 
paslia,” “Doctor Hoyle's hook oil cotton,” and “Orr's circle of 
t he sciences,” Vol. II Organic nature, nothing was inserted, 
hut what I fully satisfied myself to exist on comparison with 
the living plants; which 1 have now growing in my garden. 
On the cultivation of the plant, Dr. Sliortt’s “ Essay on Indi¬ 
go” and “ Agricultural Chemistry” by Davy*, were freely 
consulted. 

In the description of insects, 1 have followed the classi¬ 
fication given by Dallus in Orr’s circle of the sciences, 
Vol. 11. Organic, nature, “ Carpenter’s Zoology,” “ Kirby and 

VOL. XII. TAUT IV. h 
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Spence’s Entomology,” Milne Edward’s “ Manual of Zoolo¬ 
gy,” and Baird’s “ Cyclopaedia of the natural sciences,” were 
also consulted. 

Every one of the insects described wore taken either in 
tlioir larval, or in their mature state from the plants, their 
habits closely watched, and in the instances of the larval they 
were reared till they passod through the various changes 
of pupa, and imago. Having doubts as to the specific names I 
have not attempted to make any practical application of them 
as 1 have retained in my possession duplicates of the speci¬ 
mens and forwarded others to a scientific gentleman attached 
to the British Museum for identification. 1 hope shortly to be 
in possession of the specific names also. On the subject of 
Chemistry, J)r. Thompson’s “ Organic Chemistry” and 
Pareira’s “ Materia Medina” were consulted. 

1 forwarded samples of cotton to the Manchester Cotton 
Association through their honorary agents, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its quality, staplo, and commercial value, and 
was in hopes of being able to embody the information in this 
paper, but although the samples wore forwarded as early as 
May 1861, as yet I have received no reply. On applying to 
the agents, the following extract of a letter from the Secretary 
of the Manchester Cotton Association dated 8th ?! unitary 1862 
was given: 

“ 1 have received your favour of the 13th November, en¬ 
closing Bill of hiding of a bag of cotton from-The 

wishes of that gentleman shall be promptly complied with; 
when the cotton comes to hanu.” But on again drawing tho 
attention of the Honorary agents to the fact of having lbr- 
warded to them samples of one pound each of several varieties 
of Cotton for transmission to the Manchester Colton Supply 
Association in May 1861, the following reply was received. 

“ Madras 3rd April 1862, 

“ In reply to your letter regarding the cotton samples 
forwarded by you through us to the Manchester Cotton 
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Supply Association, we regret to say that though they were 
sent by us by the Steamer of tho 11th June last, we have not 
yet boon favoured with a report on their quality. ' In our 
next letter to tho Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association 
we shall not fail to call their attention to this omission.” 

My experimental plantation was visited by tho . Honorable 
Mr. Morofoad, in December 1861, Dr. Hunter, Superinten¬ 
dent of school of Arts, Febniary 1862, by Mr. Brown, Super¬ 
intendent of tho Horticultural Gardens Madras, in March 
1862. 

A Committee of scientific and commercial gentlemen at 
Madras, pronounced the following opinion on the various 
specimens submitted by mo for their report. 

“ Brazil cotton grown in both, garden and field culture, 
“was long in the staple, very clean, and good in colour, the 
“ estimated value 10 pence to lid. per pound. Tho pods 
“ from garden culture arc very fine. 

“ The New Orleans cotton was silky, of very fair staple, 
“ but not so good in colour as tho former, value lOd. per lb. 

“ Tho Bourbon cotton of garden culture, not so good as the 
“ New Orleans, but of fair ordinary quality—One variety of 
“ the field culture of Bourbon cotton very fine. 

“ Country Cotton of very fair quality well coloured and 
“ perfectly clean. Like good Western cotton.” 

These cottons wore submitted in quantitios varying from 5 
to 14 lbs.—I have now by me upwards of 100 lbs. of Exotic 
cotton wool which I purpose sending to the Manchester 
Cotton Association in May next!' Should this Essay meet with 
favour in the hands of tho adjudicators, I hope to bo able to 
obtain in iuiother month or two, further valuable information 
bearing on this subject, which I should be glad to make 
available. At the last moment I received a chit from Profes¬ 
sor Mayer in which ho states that, “ unforsoon and unpleasant 
matters have pul, it out of my power to do any thiag tor you in 
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As soon as I am more at leisure I will turn my attention to 
these ashes.” 

Drawing from the living plants is being executed for mo by 
Dr. Hunter at tho school of Arts. Should this Essay meet 
with favour I hope to be in a position to furnish tho analysis 
of tho ash, and drawing of the plants. 

9th April , 1862. 


Essay on Cotton Cultivation in India from Foreign seed. 

“ Experience is the mother of Science.” 

Cotton. 

Tho consideration of this subject may bo conveniently 
divided into the following parts. 

I. A brief History of Cotton. 

II. The Cotton yielding plants. 

A. Indigenous species. 

B. Exotic species. 

III. Cultivation of tho plant. 

IV. A description of tho Diseases, Insects, and other in¬ 

jurious influences which aro destructive 'to the 
Cotton plant. 

V. Experiments with 

A. Indigenous species. 

B. Foreign species. 

C. Observations on both. 

VI. Tho collection and preservation of the cotton 

wool &c. ' ( 

It may not bo out of place to consider each of those sub¬ 
jects separately as wo proceed. 

I. History of Cotton. 

When map first became aware of his nudity after the Fall, 
ho resorted to loaves to form his first clothing. Subsequent- 
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]y he clothed himself in skins of beasts, but in course of time 
ho learnt to weave their wool or hair into garments; eventu¬ 
ally ho substituted for those the fibres of certain plants as 
hemp and flax; and lastly cotton woven into cloth. Cotton 
was indigenous to India, and the art of spinning and weaving 
appears to have boon known to the natives from the earliest 
times. Ijforodotus mentions it in his description of India 
and speaks of the wool as growing on trees like fruit, more 
beautiful and valuable than that produced from sheep, and 
like it, used tor clothing. It is first mentioned as an article 
of commerce in the second century by a Merchant named 
Arrian, who states that Arab Traders brought it to Aduli, a 
port of the Rod sea, and to Barygaza, now called Broach, 
which is still a mart for cotton. In the 9th century, cotton 
was not in general use in China, from whence it is supposed 
that it was originally introduced to India, and established 
there. From India, it passed to Persia, Arabia, Egypt and 
from thence to-Western Africa and extended to Syria, Asia 
Minor, the Lovmit, and parts of southern Europe, where it 
was carried by the Moors, who cultivated it in Spain in the 
11th century. It was also cultivated in the Levant. But 
the growth of cotton was not confined to the old world, for 
Columbus found it in the west Indian Islands,—Magelhaens 
in Brazil. Cortez received presents of cotton cloth in Mexico, 
and it was found in the ancient Peruvian Tombs both in its 
raw and manufactured state. It has also been found in many 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, and of tho coast of China, ex¬ 
tending as far as Japan, amT- has boon cultivated in India, 
and America, in times so remote, as to be beyond tho reach 
of history. Cotton was first introduced into England from 
the Levant in 1298, for making candlewicks, and in the 14th 
century, it was manufactured in Italy. Tho cotton manu¬ 
facture is supposed to have been introduced into England 
from Flanders in 1585, by those Protestant * weavors, who 
fled from tho persecution raised by Philip of Spain, and 
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settled in Manchester, where there was in 1641, a manufac¬ 
ture so well established, that sevoral kinds of cotton Fabrics 
McCulloch’s stalls- were supplied for Foreign use.* 
tical account of the When cotton first began to attract 
British Empire. Vol II. attention in Europe, in the 17th contu- 

p gj A 

ry, like all newly introduced articles of 
commerce, it met with much opposition, from the belief that 
it would injure the woollen manufacture. Stringent laws 
were enacted to prevent its use in Great Britain, which sub¬ 
jected importers to fine, or imprisonment It oven led to 
riot and bloodshed, and to the use of cotton was attributed, all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, and “ misery and ruin predic¬ 
ted to unborn generations.”f 

Cotton was first imported from India into England in 1783, 

+ “ This day one Michael Carmnody was executed hero for felony upon which 
"the journeymen weavers of this city (who labour under great difficulties by 
“reason of the deailness of trade occasioned by the pernicious practice of 
“ wearing cotton) assembled in a body, and dressed thS criminal hangman 
“ and gallows in cottons in order to discourage the wearing thereof; and at 
“ the place of execution the criminal made the following remarkable speech : 

‘‘Give ear O good people to the words of a dying sinner. I confess I have 
“ been guilty of many crimes that necessity compelled me to commit, which 
“ starving condition I was in I am well assured was occasioned by the scarcity 
“ of money, that proceeded from the great discouragement of woollen manufac- 
“ tures. Therefore good Christians, consider, that if you go on to suppress 
“ your oWsi goods, by wearing such Cottons as I am nouPelolhed in, yon will 
“ bring your couutry into misery which will consequently swarm with such 
“ unhappy malefactors as your present object is, and the blood of every miser- 
“ ablo felon that will hang after this warning from the gallows, will be at ' 
*' your doors. A. 

“ .And if you have any regard for the players of an expiring mortal, I beg 
“you will not buy of the hangman the Colton garments that now adorn the 
“ gallows, beeauso I can’t rest quiet in my grave, if I should see the very 
“ things wore that brought me to misery, and this uulimoly end,—all whiuli 
“ I pray the gentry to hinder their children and servants for their own char- 
“ acter’s sake tho’ they have no tenderness for their country, because none 
“will hereafter wear Cottons, but Oyster-women, Criminals, Hucksters, and 
“common hangmen.” 

“ Vide-Gentlemen’s Monthly 'Intelligence dated 3rd May 1734.” 
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and when the late Court of Directors gave the subject their 
attention in 1790, the supply was soon quadrupled. At tills 
timo a good deal of cotton was imported fi-om tlio West 
Indies, but little or none from tho United states, as it was not 
indigenous to that part of tho world, but was introduced there 
from the Islands, or from Mexico. “ A little of the short 
staple cotton was grown in Virginia about 1040, but it was 
not until the demand in England increased so largely, that 
the inhabitants of tho States turned their attention to tho sub¬ 
ject, which they did with such vigour and perseverance, that 
in the course of a few years, tho largest supply of Cotton im¬ 
ported into Europe was from tho Uni tod states.” The first 
considerable import of Indian Cotton took place in 1788, four 
year’s prior to any import, worth naming, from America. 
Until about 1813, the Cotton trade was a close monopoly; 
since then, it has been free, and has consequently largely 
increased. 

No attention was paid to the Culture of Cotton in India 
till about a century after the establishment of tho East India 
Company. The first importation of Cotton, as stated above, 
took place in 1783. It was then, that tho attention of the 
Indian Government was drawn to the encouragomout of the 
growth of Cotton; and in 1790, Dr. Anderson of tho Madras 
Army, was employed in distributing Cotton seed, from tho 
Mauritius and Malta, throughout the Peninsula of India. 
(Subsequently plantations were established in different parts, 
and a small quantity of foreign Cotton was grown in Malabar, 
and tho produce sent to England in 1801. In 1810, West 
Indian and American CottQii seeds were sent out to India for 
trial, and in tho following year, seeds from Bourbon were 
distributed. In 1813 Cotton seeds from Persia wore sent to 
India and various experiments tried. In 1840, American 
Cotton Planters were sent out with seeds and implements, to 
test the success of foreign Cotton in India. In 1842, Drs. 
Wight and Brown, were appointed Superintendents of the 
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experimental Cotton plantations, which had been established at. 
Coimbatur and Broach.* These have since been abandoned; 

* Boyle’s l?ook on nevertheless, Exotic Cotton continues to 
Cotton - bo cultivated in many parts of India, 

with success for the most part, by amateur planters. 

There are several groups of plants that yield Cotton, or 
rather a soft downy substance, which is fouud attached to the 
seed. Next to the cereals, theso form ono of the most impro- 
tant groups of plants; from “ The fact of their sustaining 
“ one sixth of the Population of Great Britain and giving 
“ comfort to every nation under the sun.” 

II. The Cotton yielding Plants. 

The Cotton yielding plants may be classified under three 
genera; viz: 

1st Malvaceae. 

2nd Stcrculaccm. 

3d Asclepiadaceaj. 

1st Malvacem. 

Of this genus, there arc several varieties; the chief group 
being that of the genus Gossyphun, belonging to the natural 
order Malvaeem, and which has, from time immemorial, sup¬ 
plied both the Old and New world, with Cotton, or that soft 
downy Substance which envelopes the seed and is so admirably 
adaptdl for being woven into cloth. Of the genus Gossypium, 
there aro several species indigenous to India and America. 
Botanists have described as many as twenty four species, 
under cultivation. The spceics/navc been unnecessarily multi¬ 
plied, owing to the slight shades of difference arising from 
foreign acclimation, the result of peculiarity of soil and 
climate. I have here adopted the arrangement given by the 
late Dr. Forbos Roylo, which has been approved by Dr. 
Cleghorn conservator of Forests in the Madras Presidency. 
The species have thus been reduced to the four detailed below. 

1. Gossypium Herbacoum. 
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2. Gossypium Arboreum. 

3. Gossypium Accuminatum. 

4. Gossypium Barbadense. 

Those may bo conveniently divided, into Indigenous and 

Foreign species. 

A. Indigenous Species. 

1. Gossgpium Herbaeeum, or Indian Cotton. This specios 
is indigenous to Tropical regions, and to tlio hottest parts of 
the Temperate Zone; it is in general cultivation all over India 
and furnishes the chief article of commerce in the Indian Pen¬ 
insula, To this species, belong many varieties, which have 
been found in China, Malaya, and Egypt. The Nankin Cot¬ 
ton cultivated chiefly in China, but now grown in various parts 
of India, belongs also to this species. The plant is hcrbacious 
and is cultivated as an annual ; but when allowed to grow, it 
becomes a perenuial; attains from 4 to 8 feet in height, ger¬ 
minating and ripening its seeds in from 4 to 8 months, ac¬ 
cording to the particular variety to which it belongs; stem 
erect., having from 10 to 12 short branches. Younger parts 
of stem, branches, leaves, petioles, and flowers hairy, the 
base of petiole anil upper part tinged; in some varieties, 
slightly red ; petioles long and hispid; leaves generally lobed; 
lobes broad, rounded, and in sotno varieties, slightly pointed ; 
sub-lanceolate or acute stipules, hooked; lanco shaped. Flowers 
of bright, yellow colour, with a purple spot near the claw; 
axillary and solitary towards^hc extremities of the branches; 
segments of the exterior .calyx ihdaracts, cordate at the base : 
margin dentate, sometimes entire. Capsules ovate, pointed, 
3 or 4 colled; seeds froo, covered with a white down under 
tho wool. 

2. Gossypium Arboreum. 

Or Religious Cotton; sometimes Gossypium Nigrum, Stem 
arboi’ons ; 12 to 15 feet; generally shrubby; young parts hairy, 
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the whole plant tinged of a red colour; leaves palmated, 5 
or 7 lobed; hairy, and dotted with darkish spots of a dark 
green colour; lobes deeply intersected; elongated, lanceolate, 
sometimes mucronate; sinus obtuse; glands one to three; 
stipules oval; flowers solitary, with short peduncle, red, hav¬ 
ing a yellowish tinge near the claws. Leaflets of the exterior 
calyx, cordate; ovate; entire; sometimes dentate. Capsules 
ovate; pointed; 3 or 4 colled, seeds covered with greenish co¬ 
loured far, enveloped in fine silky white wool. 

This is an ornamental species commonly cultivated in most 
parts of India, and is generally found growing near Hindu tern- 
ties ; in Fakeer’s habitations, and in gardens, on account of 
its dark-red flowers. It is characterised by a tall, shrubby 
stem, and by the young plant being tinged with red. It is 
also found in the Island of Celebes, Arabia and Egypt. 

It is not in general cultivation ; nor does it appear to have 
been cultivated on a large scale. The produce of a few plants 
grown in gardens, or near temples, is consumed by the inha¬ 
bitants of the locality, and as far as can be ascertained, none 
seems to have been exported; as it is generally grown in such 
insignificant quantities. Although the staple of the wool is 
fine, it is not of much value, as it is deficient in length. There 
are varieties in this species : the difference consists in slight 
shades of colour of the plant, its flower, and somotimes of the 
cotton itself, being generally the result of local peculiarities, 
dependent on climate and other causes. 

B. Foreig ',1 Species. 

Foreign or exotic Cotton was introduced into India with 
the view of improving the Country Cotton. Soeds.have, from 
time to time, been imported—and various experiments tried, 
with fluctuating success. The imported species consisted, 
chiefly, of Gossypium Accuminatum and Barbadense. These 
experiments' tended to naturalise the Cotton in different parts 
of India with some success. But the want of the necessary 
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stimulus and energy, with a proportionate demand for the 
article itself, has arrested its further extension. 

Unfortunately, the acclimation of Cotton seeds in'various 
countries has led to much confusion with reference to the 
species; as the original names were soon lost sight of, and 
the names of localities where the Cotton was last acclimated, 
were given to the seeds, such as Sea Island, New Orleans, 
Bourbon, Egyptian, American, &ea. This has increased the 
confusion, and caused great difficulty in recognizing the dif¬ 
ferent species; as, from physical causes, plants raised form the 
same seed exhibited different shades, and thus produced a 
number of varieties, which came to be considered as distinct 
species. Hence arose the large number of species described 
by some Botanists. 

3. Gossypium Accuminatum or Brazil Cotton. 

Perennial, sub-arborens, growing to 10 or 15 feet in height, 
leaves, the lower entire, the upper sometimes divided, large, 
generally from 5 to 7 lobed. Lobes oblong, tapering, very 
acute; sometimes broad; and dentate at apex; bracts or 
exterior calyx large, dotted externally, broad, cordate, and 
auriculate, deeply lanceolate with a glandlike depression at 
base. Flowers large, yellow, the lobes oonvolutely imbricated, 
capsules long and large, ovoid at base, much pointed or ac¬ 
cumulate at apex. Seeds 7 to 9, adhering firmly to each 
other, sometimes forming a cone, sometimes a kidney shaped 
mass black and naked, free^of fuzz, having only the long 
wool, which is easily separabld«i§g>m the seeds. 

This includes (from the, peculiar adhesion of the seeds) 
the Cotton of Pernambuco, Brazil, Bahia, Peru, Egypt and 
now of many parts of India, where it is acclimated. In this 
District, it has been regularly cultivated in small quantities, 
for upwards of half a century, by the natives. The Cotton is 
much esteemed by Brahmins, for the manufacture of their 
sacrificial cords. It is also in great request by the weavers of 
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this neighbourhood. My attention was directed to this varie¬ 
ty under the name of Egyptian Cotton in Juno 1857, by an 
invalid officer, who had procured a few seeds from a French 
gentleman, by whom they were obtained from a friend, who 
had brought them from Cairo; and who stated that the same 
kind of cotton was cultivated at Algiers.* 

This cotton appears to havo been introduced into Egypt in 
die year 1820, by a Turkish officer, named Maho Beig; he 
having brought the seeds with him from Ethiopia, as he had 
been for some time Governor of Dongola and Sennaar. It 
was, subsequently, greatly extended in Egypt, by the interest 
and exertions of a Monsieur Jumol. The produco in 1820, 
was only three Bales which wore shipped to Trieste; in 1824 
it had increased to 14,827 Bales. 

4. Gossypium Barbaderm or American Cotton. 

Perennial, stem shrubby, 6 to 15 feet; smooth; leavos, 
the upper threo-lobod, lowor five-lobcd; lobes ovate, acute, 
smooth, often pubescent on the under surface, with one to 
throe glands; stipules awl-shaped; leaflets of exterior calyx 
large, deeply lanceolate; flowers yellow; capsules ovate, 
accuminate, smooth, tlireo to four, sometimes five celled; seeds 
8 to 12, free, oblong, black and without any other pubescence 
than the long, fine and easily separable Cotton; but in some 
varieties, and apparently in its original Mexican form, covered 
with closely adhering down. In India, one variety is known 
as Bourbon Cotton, from its having been first introduced into 
India from the Mauritius. P'varieties, under the names of 
“ Sea Island,” “ New Orleans ” &ca. are grown in the ’West 
Indies, Anguilla, Mexico, on the banks of the Mississippi, 
Terra Calienta, Yera Cruz, Valladolid, Isle of France, the 
Sea Islands of Georgia and Carolina, Egypt, and now in 
small quantities in many parts of Southern India, where it 

* The Brasil and Bourbon cotton are cultivated in Egypt and are both in¬ 
discriminately termed Egyptian cotton. 
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lias been grown for moro than half a century. It is from 
this species that the best kind of Cotton, known as Sea Island, 
is obtained. Many of its varieties are much appreciated. 

2. Sterculacece. 

1. Eriodendrum Aufractuosum, (Bombax pentandrum) or 
silk Cotton Tree, has long been known to produce a Cottony 
substance surrounding its seed, but it has not Buffi cent tenaci¬ 
ty to answer for manufacturing purposes. It is characteris¬ 
ed by large trees, with compound leaves, and occasionally 
unisexual flowers, resembling the Malvaeae. This tree fruits 
largely, and, at an average, yields from 500 to 1000 pods. 
The average contents of a single pod are 90 grains of silky, 
Cottonwool and 120 grains of seed. The treo fruits at the 
ago of 5 years, and continues to do so for 50 years and up¬ 
wards, requiring no culture whatever. But the young pods and 
flowers should'bo protected from Flying Foxes, Squirrels, &c. 

2. Salmalia Malabariea, (Bombax lieptaphyllum) or wild 
silk cotton tree is also a large stately tree. The seeds of the 
pods are surrounded by a cotton like that of the Bombax Pen¬ 
tandrum. The cotton is more silky; but in consequence of the 
pods bursting early and scattering their contents to the winds, 
is seldom collected. Although the fibre is too short for ma¬ 
nufacture, it is found useful for stuffing pillows, cushions &c. 
In the Northern District it is so common and held in such in¬ 
significance as to be sold at 8 annas a maund, the natives 
chiefly uso it for making massive pads for horses and bullocks 
employed to carry baggage. 

3. Bombax Gossgpium .* Another variety of the silk cotton 

• Oochlospermum GosBy- tree. The silk is rare and more esteemed 

plum. than that of Salmalia Malabariea. 

3. Asclepiadacece. 

1. Calotropis Gigantia , or Madar plant belonging to the 
milk wood order. This plant is found growing in all nncul- 
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tivated places. There are two species. The plants aro 
shrubby and yield a milky sap from every part. The follicles 
contain a silky down like cotton. It has been woven into 
cloth in the Jail at Chingleputt, by mixing with it one 
fifth of cotton: and in England it has been manufactured, by 
itself, into various articles, by Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, 
with sufficient success to deserve attention to encourage fur¬ 
ther trials. 

2. Demva Extensa (Cynanchum Extensum.)—A genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order “ Asclepiadaceae.” It 
has a turning stem, with opposite leaves. The follicles are in 
pairs, are covered with prickles, and filled with a light silky 
cotton. This plant has also, of late years, received some at¬ 
tention, and the down has been spun and woven into cloth. 

3. Asclepias Volubis. This plant also belongs to the natu¬ 
ral order Asclepiadaceae. It has a turning stem with opposite 
leaves. The follicles are in pairs, covered with'a brown scurf 
and contain the down like cotton which is much shorter in the 
staple, than any of the others of this family. 

These form the chief cotton producing plants ; there may be 
others with which I am not acquainted, but they are not of 
sufficient importance to require notice here. 

Cotton from every one of the plants enumerated above, vary¬ 
ing in quantify from one to. five pounds, have been forwarded 
by me to the London Exhibition of 1862; and from the Gos- 
sypium family to the Manchester Cotton Association, through 
their Honorary Agents Messrs Line and Co. of Madras. 

IIL Cultivation of the Plant. 

Cotton is a soft downy material which envelopes the seeds 
of various plants, especially those of the different varieties of 
Gossypinaa from which also the Cotton of Commerce is pro¬ 
cured. It is known in Tamil as Paratee; in Hindustanee Ku- 
pas, or Boohie; in Teloogoo, Thuthee, and is very ,extensively 
cultw#tod in India. 
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The foreign species, Gossypium Peruvianum, and Gossy- 
piuni Barbadense, have been acclimated in India for nearly 
half a centuiy, but owing to the indifference of the natives of 
India to exotics, their cultivation has not extended so for as 
one might have expected, from their being so much superior 
to the indigenous species. 

Cotton belongs to the natural order Malvaceae, or mallow 
order ? which is indigenous to the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America. All the varieties of this order produce either herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, having palmatoly divided leaves, often stellate, 
hairs, and showy involucrate flowers on axillary peduncles; 
sepals five, rarely three, or four, united at the base, valvate, 
often having an epiealyx. Petals of the same number as the 
sepals, twisted. Stamens above twenty; monodelphous; united 
to the claws of the petals; anthers one celled, kidney shaped, 
opening transversely on the side next the pistil ; pollen covered 
with long very harsh hairs. A many celled ovary with pla¬ 
centa, in the axis, or several ovaries separate or separable, 
when ripe. Styles equal in number to the earples; distinct or 
united. Fruit composed of one or several seeded earples, 
either combined or separate; seeds with little albumen, emljryo 
curbed with folded seed lobes. 

Gossypium is a shrub belonging to the mallow order, with 
showy flowers, and an erect branched stem, with stipulated 
palmately divided leaves which are alternate, large, lobulate, 
and more or less pubescent. The inflorescence solitary with 
axillary, pedunculated, involucrate flowers.. The follicles large 
or small, and, more or less ovohkat the base, and accumulated 
at the apex, containing 3, d^or 5 cells; seeds 7 to 15. 

The plant is a perennial; flowering and yielding fruit for 
several years. 

The foreign cotton has been cultivated in the Coimbatur, 
Tinnovelly, Bellary, Malabar, Mysore, Madras, and a few 
other districts. 

The natives, to whom the cultivation is almost entirely con- 
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finod, seem to have a prejudice in cultivating the exotic spe¬ 
cies, and this has been done only to a small extent by thorn and 
a few European Amateur planters. 

Hitherto, the cultivation has been carried on in a rude, and 
indifferent manner, and that attention, which its importance 
domands, has not been paid to so valuable a product. For a 
much more productive and therefore a more remunerative re¬ 
sult (by which I infer a high improvement in the staple) grea¬ 
ter care and attention in the cultivation of the plant is neces¬ 
sary than has yet been bestowed upon it. 

In the culture practised by the native planter the soil se¬ 
lected is black, soft, and porous and is well known as the Ite- 
gur or “black cotton soil,” composed of decomposed basalt. 
Tile seed used is generally of the indigenous sort and tho 
ground intended for its roception is prepared by being plough¬ 
ed up a few times; manure is seldom used, but in some dis¬ 
tricts tho usual dung heaps or wood ashes arc lightly scattered 
over the ground, and should cattle not be allowed to enter the 
fields, the leaves and twigs of the previous year are frequently 
2 >ermitted to remain on the ground to form manure. 

As a general rule cotton fields are not irrigated,—the ryot 
has therefore to depend for the successful growth of his crops 
on tho periodical rains. 

Tho seed of his own growth or of the same district is sown 
over and over again, each successive year, and this appears 
to have continued for centuries. It is prepared for sowing by 
being stooped hi a solution of cqwdung and dried in the sun 
to prevent it sticking together^ mixed with dry grain or pulse 
and sown broadcast; in some districts the seed is sown in 
parallel linos alternately with pulse by means of a drill. 

The sowing takes place in some districts as early as June, 
but seldom later than September, depending to a great extent 
on the particular seasons. 

The seedlings appear between tho third and seventh day, 
they are three weeks old, tho plantation is hand 
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weeded, which process is repeated some two or tWee times 
during the growth of the plant. Frequently when the seed¬ 
lings are but a fortnight old, a plough is run through tho field 
to loosen the earth as well as to facilitate the removal of weeds. 

The plants though generally considered to be herbaceous 
are found to bo more or less woody and are fill! grown shrubs, 
varying slightly according to tho particular kind of seed sown. 

The plant, generally begins to flower about the 4th and to 
ripen its fruit at about the fith month of its growth, but in 
some rare instmiccs, this does not take place until tho eighth 
month. 

The cotton wool of the several variotios in general cultiva¬ 
tion in India, during a favourable season, is of a fair quality 
and the staple is even silky, and each fibre is strong; but in 
an unfavourable season those qualities arc seriously deteriora¬ 
ted from the dearth of moisture. 

The naturally rude and careless manner in which tho na¬ 
tive is known to conduct all his agricultural operations is here 
pre-eminently discerned in the cultivation of cotton, and this 
at once accounts for its usual deficiency in quality; and it is 
surprising to witness, even under these disadvantages what 
a large amount is turned out in a tolerably fair season. 

The pods, as a rule, are not collected as they ripen, but are 
allowed to remain until the whole crop of the field is ready ; 
and so little of importance is attached to the speedy collection 
of the harvest, that oven then the ryot consults his own con¬ 
venience rather than tho importance of his duty. In many 
instances ho is oither unable to procuro labour, or has not the 
means of doing so; often he is not permitted to gather in his 
produce in small quantities as tho fruit ripens, but has to 
await tho pleasure of tho merchant from whom he has received 
an advance' and frequently the crop has to be assessed, before 
ho is permitted to gather it, during which delay, in most 
instances, two thirds of the produce fall to tho ground whore 
it becomes mixed with dust, and the debris of the standing 
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plants, <feca.—and should it happen to rain during this interval 
50 per cent of the produce is irretrievably lost. In some 
districts the ryot gathers the early pods, so as to be enabled 
to come early into market. It is then cleanly gathered. 
But when the cotton season has fully set in, tho price fluc¬ 
tuates, and the ryot being in no hurry to enter the market, 
thinks the produce may just as well lio in the field as in his 
house. 

When the cotton at last is gathered no care is evinced in 
removing the dried leaves, and other extraneous substances 
found attached to it, but it is generally taken off with all these 
impurities still clinging to it, and thrown into some recept¬ 
acle, generally a large open Bamboo Basket, and carried to 
the stack yard, where it is heaped up amidst the dust or flue 
which necessarily abounds there. I have often witnessed 
heaps of cotton both cleaned ;u\d unelcaned lying exposed to 
wind and weather. 

The produce thus collected is next freed from seed. This 
operation is, at tho best, conducted by means of an Indian 
Churka. Tho cotton, as brought in from the field, is freed to 
a certain extent of its capsules, stalks, leaves &ca, and then 
is submitted to the Churka; but in most districts the cotton 
is spread out on a common eharpoy or country cot, and beaten 
with switches, when a portion of the minute particles of 
earthy or other extraneous matter still adhering falls through; 
but from the previous slovenly mode of gathering the cotton, 
no effort, however porseveringf can now entirely free it from 
its impurities. 

The beating or thrashing is more intended fo loosen the 
wool from the seed, to which it adheres rather tenaciously, 
and in order to facilitate the operation of ginning by moans 
of the Churka, which is a small primitive hand machine 
composed of two horizental cylinders, tho right end of which 
is constructed on the principle of the Arohimedian screw! On 
the wool being slightly loosened from the seed, and held 
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between the two cylinders, which are fixed in close contact 
and revolve in opposite directions to each other, a layer of 
cloth is fixed beneath the rollers, and fastened to the uprights 
of the stand, which is to separate the seed from tho wool, as 
it passes through the cylinders. 

This operation is generally performed by females, who hold 
the seed cotton in the left hand to feed the cylinders, and 
with the right simultaneously turn the Churka; the cotton 
is thus drawn between the cylinders, whilst tho seeds are by 
the counter-revolution of the cylinder repelled back, as they 
are unable to pass through from their size, and fall to one 
side of the machine, tho cotton falling off on tho other com¬ 
pressed into a fine layer. A woman, by manual labour alone, 
can clean only about four pounds of cotton, whereas with 
the Churka, she can free from about Twenty flve, to thirty 
pounds in a day of 10 hours. The cotton is next baled. 
This operation is thus managed. • 

To a strong, perpendicular, wooden post, a cross piece like 
the balance of a scale is suspended, the post being partly 
buried in tho ground, and to the cross piece, a bag of cumbly 
or gunny is attached, intended as a covering to the bale. 
From 5 to G mauhds of cotton are now thrown in, and press¬ 
ed down by a few moil who jump into the gunny and com¬ 
press tho cotton with their dirty feet. From six to ten mon 
are sometimes thus employed, whilst others are engaged in 
bringing the sides of the covering together, and securing 
them by sewing. In some places tho gunny bags are hung 
by three ropes from the roof ef the house; a fourth being 
free in the centre, is also attached to tho roof, to which the 
men stamping tho cotton hold on; these bales vary in size 
and shape, being adapted to the mode by which they are 
conveyed to tho nearest market for export, and which is 
either on pack bullocks, or carts. From the time tho cotton is 
gathered to that of export it passes through several hands who, 
from interested motives, adulterate tho wool in various ways. 
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The price of cotton varies according to the particular loca¬ 
lity in which it is cultivated, and to the distance of export. 
The average price of a pound is about one anna. 

Foreign cotton haB been cultivated by the Natives much 
in the way above described. 

The American plan of ploughing the land and forming it 
into ridges varying in breadth from 2 to 5 feet, according to 
the naturo of the soil, and the particular variety of cotton, 
was triod by Dr. Wight in tho Coimbatur district, and is 
thus described by him. “ The method of sowing in Coim¬ 
batur is to run a slight furrow from an inch and a half, to 
two inches deep, tfith a country plough along the centre of 
the rid^e, in which tho seed is pretty thickly scattered and 
covered by running over it a small triangular harrow. ” When 
the plant is three or four inches high, and beginning to 
put forth the third or fourth leaf, it is thinned out or “ scrap¬ 
ed ” that is the greater part of the superfluous plants and 
weeds are scraped out with the hoe. This operation is re¬ 
peated in 10 or 12 days, to complete the thinning and 
superficial cleaning of tho land. About this time, or a few days 
later, the plant is sufficiently advanced to admit of tho plough 
being used between tho rows. The plough used is small and 
light, such as can bo drawn by a single bullock with it; a 
light furrow is run within 5 or 6 inches of tho plants, turning 
the earth inwards towards the roots to supply the place of that 
previously removed by scraping. This operation of banking 
up the roots, is completed witfc the hoe. If tho soil is foul, 
and at the same time soft''enough to be easily worked, the 
ploughing may “ bo repeated "several times the more ef¬ 
fectually to destroy weeds.” 

Wo shall now consider the cost of culture by the Ryot of 
one acre of dry or poonjay land with cotton, according to tho 
native system, without the process of irrigation. 
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Rs. As. P. 

Ploughing (for four operations at 8 annas each), 2 0 0 

For 10 seers of seed.0 '4 0 

Weeding ... . ..100 

Sowing ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Picking the cotton.. ... 0 4 0 

Cleaning the cotton ... 0 8 0 

Land tax to the State.. ... 2 0 o 

Total Its. 6 4 o 

The average produce of one aero of land is 220 pounds of 
seed cotton, which when cleaned will produce 70 pounds of 
clean wool, which at the market rate of two annas per pound, 
will yield 8 Its, 12 annas; from which doduct the foregoing 
outlay of 6 Rupees 4 annas, and we have a clear profit of 
Rupees 2£ accruing to the jyot or cultivator. 

The average produce of an aero of course fluctuates greatly, 
arising from the rudo process which has been adopted through¬ 
out. 

The cost to the merchant or exporter is as follows:— 

Rs. As. P. 

Cost of 70 poiinds of cotton. ... 8 12 0 

Expense of carriago to seaport . 2 0 0 

Freight at about 35 Rupees per ton. 2 0 0 

Screwing, baling &c.0 8 0 

Commission, brokerage, &ca.. ... 0 8 0 

Total Rs. 13 12 0 

We see plainly by this that the produce of one acre of cot¬ 
ton costs Rs. 13—12—0 before it reaches England and to this 
must be added the profit anticipated by the merchant which 
in a great measure depends upon the state of the market at 
Home. The cost per pound will stand him at about 3 annas 

1* Pie- 

“ Having briefly detailed the native, and American mode 
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of cultivating cotton as well as showing tho costs, and profits 
attendant on the former, wo shall now proceed to suggest 
improvements, which if adopted, cotton of a superior qualify 
will be obtained, and in sufficient quantity to remunerate both 
the ryot and the merchant, and thus instead of being the very 
poorly remunerative article, which at present it is considered 
to be, will prove a well paying investment to labour and 
capital” 

Pursuing the original plan we shall consider first the im¬ 
provement necessary in cultivating, regarding tho selection of 
of the soil, ploughing, kind of manure, choice of seed, sowing, 
and mode of irrigation, weeding, &c.—theso being poinfp of 
importance we shall consider each separately. 

Selection of soil .*—Caro should be taken in tho selection of 
the soil in as much as it is of tho greatost importance that it 
should be clean and in good condition, the land should be man¬ 
ured ami well fanned. - To carry this out more effectually the 
chemical elements necessary for the proper nourishment of the 
plant should be ascertained to exist in the soil, and this stato 
maintained during its growth, and the manner in which the 
root descends should bo kept in view. 

Though it has been considered to possess a tap root, I 
have found it always to consist of a tap root surrounded at its 
base, or part connected with the stem, by many and largo sized, 
branched roots, with rootlets attached, and theso enter tho soil 
in all directions penetrating directly downwards as well as 
horizontally outwards. 

Well drained land neither too stiff and clayey, nor too dry, 
firm and gravelly, neither too rich, nor too poor should be 
selected. A gravelly or red, loose, sandy soil, having a decay¬ 
ing granitic subsoil in its composition, is the one in which 
exotic cotton will thrivo best. 

When however the cotton grows too rapidly, as is tho case 
•when the soil abounds with humus “ stimulating it into soft 
and sappy luxuriance” increasing the formation of wood, and 
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leaves instead of flowers and fruit the plant is rendered either 
sterile, or much less fruitful. 

In the selection of land for plantations it should be borne in 
mind that, for the success of the operator, a more or less moist 
soil is necessary, so that the land should not be too porous to 
admit of free evaporation. Boils too abundantly supplied 
with moisture, or wet' lands, have been tried, and rendered 
productive by adopting the system of ridging, and during the 
rainy season, trenching, or subsoil drainage of the land to 
avoid swamping, which if it doos not destroy the plant 
entirely by rotting the roots, the other ill consequence of sappy 
luxurianco, &<?. will ensue. 

When the soil is moderately looso, it facilitates the descent 
of the root. A fair crop may be grown on land known as tho 
common black cotton soil, provided attention is paid to drainage 
and tho lightening of the soil by tho addition of sand, as the 
earthy parts of tho soil are useful in retaining water, so as to 
supply the roots with the necessary proportion of moisture, as 
well as to tho correct distribution of the animal, and vegetable 
matter, which by being thoroughly mixed with it prevent them 
from decomposing too rapidly. In selecting land, advantage 
should bo taken of localities where facilities exist for sinking 
wells, so that in dry weather irrigation to u small extent might 
be brought into play to give moisture to the soil; more especial¬ 
ly during tho infancy of the plant, and when it is in blossom. 

These are the only periods that it will require water. In 
infancy to give nourishment to tho seedlings and enable them 
to take root, and when blossoming to give staple to the fibre 
and improve tho quality of*tho cotton wool. 

Land having boon chosen, special care should be given to 
ploughing. Tho ground should bo ploughed so that at least 
a foot of tho soil is turned up, and care should be taken now 
that the grass and weeds are thoroughly eradicated, and 
carefully collected from tho ground and burned; and when their* 
ashes will serve as manure. Weeding therefore shrink] lie 
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most carefully attended to, as if the roots be not thoroughly 
exterminated, they will certainly spring again, and be a source 
of never ending trouble subsequently. This being accomplish¬ 
ed, every part of the earth should be exposed to the action of 
the sun and properly manured. Sufficient attention has not 
been given in this country to agricultural operations. We 
havo already described the indifferent manner in which this 
plant in particular is cultivated; manure is seldom or ever 
supplied, the same rude process of manuring which has been 
in existence for centuries continues to bo carried out in the 
present day. 

The chief manure on which the ryot depends* for his agri¬ 
cultural operations, is the dung heap, or wood ashes. 

In the use of manure it is not the quantity, but the quality 
that requires attention, which principle is not appreciable by 
the native ryots. They therefore allow the manures to bo 
exposed to the influence of the sun and air so long, in most 
instances, that their essontial ingredients become exhausted, 
leaving nothing more than uudecomposed rubbish behind. 
This satisfies the ryot, because he perceives no groat loss in 
the quantity. 

It is beyond dispute, that plants thrive only in certain 
soils which possess tho necessary mineral, and vegetable pro¬ 
ducts required for their structural formation, or such as are 
found to exist in their ashes, so that cotton from belonging 
to tho family of malvaceae, requires according to the analysis 
given in another part of this Essay by Dr. Mayor, a soil richly 
supplied with Potassa, Lime, Magnesia, &c. It therefore be¬ 
comes incumbent on the agriculturalist to supply those to the 
soil with a view to enrich it should it not already contain a 
sufficient quantity, and if this be carefully attended to, and the 
necessary supply of moisture added, almost any soil might 
be rendered productive and suitablo. 

* All the necessary minerals can bo readily obtained at little 
«r no expense by the combination of wood ashes and farm- 
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yard manure, in about equal proportions, and by simply substi¬ 
tuting a dung pit for a dung hill. For this purpose -the pit 
jnay bo faced with stone or metal, and brushwood, the refuse 
of tho farm yard, straw, decayed leaves, &c., with which every 
Indian village abounds, should bo thrown into tho pit; the pit 
should be lined to the thickness of a foot at its bottom and 
sides. In addition, tho washings of meat, fish, rice, dead ani¬ 
mals, as dogs, cats, and other carrion, human urine, and or¬ 
dure may be added. 

“ To deodorise tho pit and prevent its becoming offensive, 
as well as to facilitate the decomposition of animal and vege¬ 
table matter, aiid to supply the chief elements in the structure 
of the plants, a small quantity of fresh lime should be occa¬ 
sionally thrown in, so that in a few months a valuable quan¬ 
tity of manure may be obtained, rich in fertilising properties 
and containing the necessary ingredients for the nourishment 
of the cotton plants.'’—The pit thus prepared should be covered 
over with thatch, so as to protect it from the sun and rain.— 
This subject only requires to bo understood in its practical 
application to bo generally adopted by planters who will thus 
realise double and oven treble what is at present their usual 
crop.—This is the kind of manure required for tho cultivation 
of cotton, and by which a luxuriant crop with improved 
quality, quantity, and staple, will he obtained, for it is evident 
that the quality of the wool must* depend upon the health 
and lnxurianco of the plants. 

11 Manure prepared after t*ho manner described will in 12 
months be sufficiently disengage;! from putrefaction to bo dis¬ 
tributed over, tho ground. It should then be carted away to 
the fields, iu the cool of the afternoon, aud on being laid over 
tho field it should ho covered over, in order that the manure 
may at once become mixed with tho soil, and thus prevent 
any of its volatile ingredients being dissipated by exposure 
to the atmosphere.” But in subsequent dressings each plant 
should ho carefully dug around to the depth of from 3 to <> 
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inches from the stem, and the excavatings thus made filled up 
with manure and then covered over with the soil. 

In tho cultivation of foreign ootton, after having decided on 
tiie particular variety to be tried, some care will be necessary 
in the choice of seed, which should be fresh, as it does not in 
most instances, keep well, or maintain its vitality for any 
length of time. Instead of the seeds which are directly impor¬ 
ted, preference should be given to that which has been accli¬ 
mated—if even by only one sowing. Yet it would be advisablo 
not to continue to plant the same seed within the same district 
beyond some 5 or 7 consecutive crops. 

When freshly imported seeds are used a number will fail to 
germinate, and/or which allowanco should bo made, and in 
order to fill up blanks in a plantation, it would be a good 
plan to have nurserios prepared at the same time from whence 
the seedlings might bo transplanted, as required on the plan¬ 
tation from time to time. 

The cotton is a hardy plant, and if watered for the first 
week after its transplantation will get on. I have frequently 
pulled plants up by the roots at various ages, and on replanting 
them they readily established themselves in their new locality 
—by aid of a little watering. 

The most hardy varieties are the Brazil: next to it the Bour¬ 
bon ; and lastly tho New Orleans. The last of those is rather 
delicate, and will require more care, but it is the best variety 
for cultivation. 

There appears to bo a want of* vigour in tho newly import¬ 
ed seeds, for they do not comeSip so well and readily as those 
that are acclimated, which might bo accounted for by the long 
time which elapses before they reach this country, and tho at¬ 
mospheric vicissitudes they must undergo in tho course of 
their transit from their native country. There is invariably 
a loss of one third, sometimes of ono lialf in tho use of new¬ 
ly imported seeds. 

The acclimated seeds in every instance cxceod the foreign 
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in growth, vigour, and luxuriance, appearing in from 3 to 5 
days, while the foreign takes from 5 to 15 days to sprout up, 
but by attention to tho plantation during the first two weeks, 
the loss* of seed that takes place might to some extent bo re¬ 
moved. 

One peculiarity in tho sowing of foreign seed is certainly 
strange, its germination appears to take place contrary to all 
physical laws in vegetable growth, for from some unexplain¬ 
able cause the radicle, instead of the plumule, shoots up into 
the air, and when the sood lobes havo exhausted their store 
of nourishment, the seedling withers away.—In a few in¬ 
stances the radicle arches down towards the earth on reaching 
whieh it strikes root, and establishes itself successfully; ad¬ 
vantage must therefore bo taken of this latter fact; the plan¬ 
tation must be examined when tho seedlings are springing up, 
and in every case whore the radicle appears first it must bo 
reversed by turning tho seedling so as to place the radicle 
downwards, and this whon once seen can never bo mistaken, 
though to one unacquainted with tho peculiarity, the radicle 
from its stumpy appearance is apt to be mistaken for a plu¬ 
mule deprivod of its seed lobes, supposed to be destroyed by 
insects &ca. 

It is also necessary to satisfy oneself as to tho soundness 
of tho seed, for if they havo not been carefully preserved, 
rats are likely to have destroyed the cotyledons, aud in those 
varieties which aro covered with down, tho opening made by 
the rats being very small is covered over and hid from view 
unless closely examined. 

The larvae, of a small brown moth is very destructive to 
seeds, and attacks them bofore the pod ripens, the opening in 
the seed is in most instances so small that it is not visible at 
all, but the cotyledons aro destroyed^nd tho cavity is supplied 
with tho dung of the larvae, which gives consistency to tho seed, 
and here also occasionally the opening is covered with the 
downy exterior of the seed and cannot be seen oasilv ; a few 
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seeds must therefore l>o taken out and carefully examined to 
ascertain whether or not they bo sound. 

It should bo made an invariable- rule to collect seeds from 
those plants that are well grown, and from those pod* which 
possess best and finest staple. In tins country especially, 
too much stress cannot be laid on this subject; for on it will 
depend tho future success of cotton in India. The seed must 
l>e procured from the finest specimens obtainable. 

The cultivation of cotton here being entirely dependent on 
tho rains, seed is sown according to the different seasons. 
In those localities subject to the influence of the N. E. mon¬ 
soon the seeds should be sown early in September, should 
facilities exist for irrigation, thus to advaneo tho plaut and 
give it the full benefit of tho approaching seasons. But should 
such not exist, advantage should bo taken of the first shower 
of rain to put down the seeds. 

In the Brazil cotton, the plants should bo from fi to 8 feet 
apart, and in the other American varieties, 6 foot apart from 
each other. They should lw sown in lines, each being alx>ut 
4 feet distant from the other, and in no instance should the 
plants bo nearer than from 3 to 4 feet. Into each hole from 
3 to 5 seeds should be placed, within a depth of one inch. If 
the sood is placed deeper it does not generally germinate, 
from not receiving the nocessary supply of air, and in most 
instances it becomes rotten. In large plantations, oither the 
native or the American method may be practised with advan¬ 
tage, although they entail a groat loss of seed. That is, after 
the soil has been prepared, light 1 end straight furrows in paral¬ 
lel lines from 3 to 4 ft. apart are run through, with a com¬ 
mon plough, varying in depth from 1 to 2 inches. Into those, 
the seed is scattered pretty freely and then earthed over with 
tho plough* and as tho plants make their appearance and 
, attain a height'from about 4 to 6 inches they are gradually 
thinned out, leaving a single healthy plant at tho regulated 
distance.—In no instance, should the Brazil cotton plant be 
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more than 4, and the other American varieties, than 3 feet 
apart,—Even for the Indigenous species, this distance should 
always be allowed between each plant, so as to encourage free 
branching. 

The quantity, and quality of the produce will greatly de¬ 
pend on the healthiness and vigour of the plant. 

Another advantage to be obtained by a duo and correct 
regulation of the distances is that a free circulation of air 
will be allowed among tlio plants, which will be preserved in 
a healthy and vigorous condition; and as they grow up their 
branches will entwine with each other, and the leaves being 
fully developed the ground will be shaded and the injurious 
influence of a tropical sun, if not entirely overcome, will bo 
considerably modified, and the rapid evaporation, which must 
otherwise occur, will bo prevented. At the same time it will 
bo necessary to keep the roots and stems free and clear of 
weeds, fa) maintain circulation of air by giving passage or 
leaving openings for currents of air to pass through. 

If the soil was thoroughly cleared of all foulness before the 
seeds were sown there will not be much difficulty in keeping 
the plantation free of weeds now; but the few that may 
show themselves must be rooted out immediately. The seed¬ 
lings will begin to appear from between the 3rd. and 15th. 
day, and occasionally evon lator. Those that come up first 
will in 3 weeks have attained from 4 to 6 inches in height, 
and thrown out from 5 to 7 loaves, during which period the 
whole plantation should be preserved scrupulously free from 
woods and irrigated if access The soil must now' be loos¬ 
ened, not only around each plant but throughout the plant¬ 
ation. This may be accomplished by women with a hand hoe, 
any remaining woods being carefully exterminated, and the 
plantation dressod with a fair proportion of manure, equal to 
three tons the acre. It should then bo irrigated unless there 
are indications of a fall of rain. 

A cheaper and oasier mode of loosening the soil on a large 
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plantation could be effected by running a common plough 
between the rows of plants, taking care that the ploughing 
cattle do not either eat the young plants, or trample them un¬ 
der foot; a littlo care will prevent those destructive mishaps. 

The plough will loosen the soil sufficiently, after which 
women and boys may be sent into the plantation to pick out 
the weeds. When the dressing with the manure and irriga¬ 
tion can be practised, acclimated seeds will be found to come 
up much quicker than foreign, and will be much healthier 
and moro vigorous. Foreign seeds, even when they do show 
themselves, appear to sprout out prematurely; and although the 
plumule continues vigorous for a short time, attaining from 
6 to 8 inches in height at tho end of a fortnight, they become 
weak and sickly, remain stationary in growth, and frequent¬ 
ly take on a light green, sickly hue, with the leaves curled 
up—Thus they continue for another week, by which time, they 
cither thoroughly recover thomsolvos, or continue to die away. 
Occasionally they continue sickly for some time, then die, 
seldom recovering if this has lasted more than a week or ten 
days. They are found less vigorous in their growth than 
those sprouts which have appeared at the proper time, for it 
seems natural that rapid growth, and premature decay should 
go together in organized structure. When the plants arc 
three to four weeks old, is the time to see to the plantation 
having its proper complement of plants: should any of the 
soeds have failed to grow, or have been destroyed from acci¬ 
dents &ca, their places should be filled by plants from tho nur¬ 
sery.—When the plants aro (r'rmeks or two months old they 
will have attained from about 16 to 20 inches in.lieiglit, and 
now the soil should bo loosened and the earth manured, and 
if necessary, irrigated. 

Tho growth of the plant will depend upon the quantity and 
quality of the sap that passes into its organs, and its modifica¬ 
tions to the requirements of the plant by the principles of the 
atmosphere. All weeds should at the same time be carefully 
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removed, and this should be repeated a tliird time when the 
plants are three months old. After this all agricultural opera¬ 
tions should to a certain extent cease, though the plants will 
require to be carefully looked after, in order that nothing may 
go wrong, and should the season fail in supplying the required 
moisture, the plantation must be irrigated. 

Irrigation in cotton plantations does not apjvar ever to have 
been adopted except perliaps in amateur experiments carried 
out on a small scale. The plantation depending on tin* rains 
for success accounts not only for the fluctuation of the crops 
but in many instances for its failure. 

The cotton plant requires rather a moist climate for its 
successful growth, and when cultivated on the scorching 
plains of India, will require partial irrigation to supply the 
moisture artificially to the soil, to render the speculation 
successful. There are no doubt many hill stations in India 
where the cotton plant will find a congenial climate. In the 
plains, if the seasons prove fair, the plants will only require 
partial irrigation, that is during infancy; so as to advance 
them sufficiently to profit by the succeeding monsoon, which 
if fair, will bring them to such a vigorous stato of maturity 
as will enable them to bear with little injury any drought, 
should such a thing happen. The irrigation should also be 
used when the plants arc in blossom, (if the rains have partially 
or entirely failed) as it will bo necessary at this time to give 
them a sufficiency of moisture to enable the plant to secrete 
the necessary materials required for the formation of tlie 
cotton- wool. For all the dj^tent substances found in plants 
are derived, from water, which incorporating itsolf with the 
decomposed eloments of the vegetable and animal substances 
in the soil itself, or that derived from the manuro introduced 
into the soil, from the true nourishment of the plant. 

Gotton plants will require to bo irrigated only partially and, 
but once a weok during dry weather, and once a fortnight if 
the season be fair. 
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Tho advantage of irrigation is not to supply tlie necessary 
moisture to the plants, but also to convey nourishment, dissolved 
in it, to the roots, and defend them from the effects of tho heat; 
should water be too strongly attracted by the earth, tho spong- 
ioles will bo unable to absorb it; if in excess, or too loosely 
combined with the soil, it is likely to injure tho fibrous parts 
of the roots. 

“Tho usual method by which land is irrigated throughout 
India is either by a Picota or by the Moth. . A Pieota requires 
3 men to work it, and a boy to distribute the water through the 
the grounds. Those will water about one acre of ground daily, 
and on an average cost 10 Rupees a month. The cost of erecting 
a Picota is about 16 Rupees” “ The Moth requires a pair of bul¬ 
locks with a driver and a boy ; these will water about 3 acres 
of land daily and will cost about 13 Rupees per month. The 
cost for erecting Moth and purchasing bullocks will be 64 
Rupees.” Tho preference should invariably be given to tho 
Moth, as tho bullocks will prove of double advantage in the 
conveyance of manure, and can also be used in ploughing, 
whilst the boy and man, when the moth is not at work, can 
be employed in clearing fron 4 to 10 acres of land from weeds 
and insects. The plants having been brought forward, it will 
be necessary to mako the plantation snug in anticipation of 
the monsoon ; if this is not done, much damage is likely to 
occur from the rains, should they prove heavy; the plants 
should have their stems earthod up to the extent of 8 or 12 
inches, and well laid out drains should bo cut to carry away 
excess of water; and if the pi shits have attained 3 to 4 feet in 
height and appear very shrubby, their crowns should be thinned 
out as soon as an immediate indication of - rain takes place; if 
not, from the size and extent of foliage, they xetain a large 
quantity of water, tho weight of which bears down the branch¬ 
es, and tearing them away from the stem, in many instances 
irretrievably injures tho plant; or by making them top heavy 
with moisture, weighs them down to the earth and thus they 
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become altogether destroyed. The thinning ont of the crown 
will add materially to the vigour of the plant, and encourage 
free branching. On the cessation of the rains the ridges 
should be levelled, the earth loosened around each plant, and 
trenches formed, so that if irrigation be required there may 
be no difficulty in supplying it subsequently. 

The cotton plant from its soft and somewhat sappy nature 
readily parts with its contained moisture, and from the direct 
effects of the scorching sun the transpiration overbalances 
the absorbing power of the plants; it thus loses the required 
amount of mositure, which shows itself at first in the wither¬ 
ing of the stipules, which is soon followed by contraction, and 
a brownish discolouration of the margins of the leaves, and 
drying of the young shoots &ca. To protect the plant as much 
as possible, the plantation must be surrounded by a lofty 
hedge, and divided into moderately sized squares, and each 
square sheltered with some light and tall growing trees, so 
as to protect them as much as possible from tho direct influ¬ 
ence of the sun, and from the blasting effects of the N. 
East Winds. That which I find to answer the purpose best 
is the “ Agluiti grandiflora,” which is a rapid growing plant, 
but does not become hoavy in the crown ; these when planted 
at the distance of about 3 feet from each other, will neither bo 
too shady, nor a barrier to the free circulation of air. 

Tho Brazil cotton plant will flower in from 4 to 8 months, 
and the othor American varieties commence as early as in six 
weeks to bloom. From this period or time of flowering to 
the time of collecting the jotton, no other particular care is 
necessary except occasional irrigation when required, and pro¬ 
tection from cattle, insects, accidental or other injuries. 

It should be remembered that the foreign cotton can only 
be cultivated successfully and rendered remunerative, by 
cultivating it as a perennial, for as an annual it is not worthy 
the trouble. As soon as the produce has been gathered in, 
and the plants cease to produce blossoms, they should be cut 
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down to within 6 or 8 inches of the ground, for the root 
stems contain the largest quantity of nourishing matter, but 
if they be out down below what is allowed abovq, they will 
not in the next season branch Out vigorously, owing to the 
fact, that that part of the stem which would have afforded 
the concrete sap for the first nourishment of the young shoot 
is cut away. 

In pruning down the plant, care must be taken that that 
part of the stem which is allowed to remain, is not split or 
injured by careless hacking with a hatchet; a hand saw should 
invariably be used and the cut extremity of the stump covered 
with a mixture of clay, and cowdung, to prevent the evapora¬ 
tion of the sap. A few days after this operation, the soil 
around each plant, should be carefully and thoroughly loosen¬ 
ed, either by a hand hoe or by running a plough between the 
rows, so as to break down all clods and loosen any weeds that 
remain, so that the latter may be effectually removed. The 
portion of the plant which is cut away should be allowed to 
remain on the ground to dry, and when the woody portion 
is being carried away, the dead leaves should be well shaken 
off to form manure to the soil;—after the ground has been 
loosened it should be dressed with manure and irrigated if 
necessary. The “ ratooning” or cutting down of the cotton 
plant should not take place in very hot weather, a shower of 
rain should be looked for, and taken advantage of before the 
operation is commenced. The stumps, not long after this, will 
throw out a plentiful supply of young shoots. 1 find as a rule 
the plants begin to flower agaiiv^bout the month of Septem¬ 
ber, and continue to flower and yield fruit to the middle of 
May following, at which time they again cease. The fruit 
ripens in from 6 to 8 weeks. 

It is after this cessation of fruitfulness that the first shower 
of rain should be taken advantage of, to perform “ Ratooning” 
again, and this routine of action Can be continued from 5 to 
7 being taken that the plant receives its necessary 
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manuring, watering, &e. and the soil be kept free from 
weeds. 

0 

When onee a plantation has been fairly Btarted, all the 
precautionary means already alluded to being thoroughly 
enforced, much manual labour will not be constantly required 
for the future. But it should be borne in mind that with ootton 
each individual plant will frequently require to be attended 
to, more as an horticultural than an agricultural undertaking. 

Physical features and climate where cotton should he grown in 

India .— 

It is almost impossible at present to particularize the places 
in which cotton may be grown successfully, although experi¬ 
ments have apparently established that there are localities 
throughout India favourable to its growth. 

The constitution of soils and the general peculiarities of 
^climate in localities far north, are so very different to those 
of the extreme south, as is also the natural condition of 
the air, both atmospheric, and that mixed with the soil in 
both situations, that it is almost impossible to suppose that lo¬ 
calities in these places so widely different, can be found to 
suit the cultivation of cotton. Besides these, the manupilation 
required to be adopted on both these soils has also to be con¬ 
sidered closely. For instance there is the “ Rcgar” or 
lt cotton soil,” the red clay or gravelly soil, (the latter my 
experience leads me to believe is better suited for the growth 
of Exotic cotton) and the common sandy washes lying nearer 
to the sea; each of these rej^Aros a different system of ma¬ 
nagement. It is therefore necessary to consider the correct, 
and systematic treatment of these different soils in connection 
with the atmospherio changes to which each, or any of them, 
may be subjected, according to their several localities, in order 
that we may hope for success. But this is not, I think, to be 
obtained by simply growing the plant either far or near, or by ' 
shading or exposing it to the open air;—The planter should be 
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thoroughly acquainted with the particular nature of the 
climate and the quality of the soil.—Soils as well as climates 
differ very essentially in their nature; they vary, not only in 
their fertilising properties, but in the various influences they 
each exercise produce their respective action on plants dur¬ 
ing their different stages of vegetation. 

The chief point is to force, without the aid of muoh extrane¬ 
ous art, the most flourishing vegetation. I say without the 
aid of much extraneous, art, because if much of that was 
required, then the plant would never pay by its produoe. It 
is here premised that it should be borne in mind that we too 
frequently overlook the influence of remote atmospheric con¬ 
ditions on certain plants, believing that so long as a plant is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of temperature similar to that 
of its native region, and planted in a soil of similar chemical 
composition, it must necessarily thrive; this can be better prov¬ 
ed when we call to mind the diversity of climates in whiol^ 
cotton has been successfully cultivated. 

Under the head of “ experiments” is given the particular cost 
of each variety of cotton and the attendant expense of each 
acre, either as an horticultural or as an agricultural underta¬ 
king.—My experiments having satisfied me as to the success 
of the growth of cotton in this district, I applied for 50 caw- 
nies of land to tho Collector, for the purpose of cultivating it 
on my own account, who forwarded it on to the Revenue 
Board, recommending it favourably, to which the following 
order was passed. 

Proceedings of the Board of ^Revenue dated 10th. Septem¬ 
ber 1861, A 

L Ordered to be submitted for the decision of Government. 
Dr. Shortt has been so much interested in the question 
of cotton culture, and so successful in his experiments, as 
shown formerly at tho district exhibition, that the Board 
'have no hesitation in recommending to. Government that 
the. fullest encouragement be given to his present enterprise 
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consistent with the necessity of its being conducted under 
conditions not more favourable than could be obtained by any 
ordinary ryot bearing the payment of assessment. 

IL This need not be insisted on though the item must be 
included in the eventual valuation of the results. 

(A true copy) 

(Signed) W. Hudleston, 
Secretary. 

Order thereon 7th October 1861. No. 1,934. 

L The Government are .precluded from acting on the 
Board’s recommendation by the orders contained in the Des¬ 
patch of the Secretary of State to the Governor General 
dated 24th. July 1860 printed in G. 0. 24th. September 
1860, No. 1,696. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) J. D. Sim. 

Secretary to Government. 
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IV. A DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASES, INSECTS AND OTHEB 

INJURIOUS INFLUENCES WHICH ABB DESTRUCTIVE TO THE 

Cotton plant. 

The liability of these plants to suffer from heavy rains &e. 
and the measures necessary to protect them on snoh occasions 
have already been pointed out It now becomes necessary to 
notice the diseases to which they are subject, but before doing 
so, it will be requisite to premise what their healthy condition 
is, or ought to be, in order to describe their diseased state; as 
this is a difficult subject for analysis, it will suffice here, mere¬ 
ly to notice the various conditions under which health may be 
said to exist. For it is almost impossible to draw a line of 
demarcation as to where health ceases, and disease begins. 

To endeavour to make the subject clearer we may be justi¬ 
fied in stating that a cotton plant when in a perfect state of 
health, is of a deep, or dark green colour, the leaves, being 
shiny, and complete in formation, and every other part of the 
plant indicating health, and vigor, as it passes through its 
successive stages of growth. The fruit ripening between the 
6th and 8th month; the latter occurring a little earlier in some 
and later in other varieties. Excess of moisture renders the 
plant dropsical, and favours the formation of soft sappy wood 
with a luxuriance of foliage, and this excess of moisture dilutes 
the sap, and diverts it towards the wood and leaves, rendering 
the plant sterile or very scantily fruitful from a tendency to 
succulence. Should this occur when the plant is in flower 
the fruit becomes abortive, or does not ripen, but drops from 
the plant in an immature state, from the sap-bearing vessels 
getting gorged with the diluted secretion, they become rup¬ 
tured, and the nutrition to the plant is thus cut off. The same 
abortive result may ariso from an opposite state, viz., from 
the want of a due proportion of moisture in the sap. to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the plant, and thus a shrinking of the 
sap vessel ocours. In other words cultivated plants ane subject 
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to an invariable tendency to disease, from two opposite causes. 
The excessive development of any particular structure is liable 
to destroy the equilibrium of the whole plant, with reference 
to its secretions, and this may be the result of physical causes 
existing either in the climate or soil of the locality in which it 
is grown. On the other hand it may arise from starvation, 
or from a state of semi-starvation, from the plant being wholly 
or partially deprived of the necessary ingredients required 
for its nourishment. In the one case starving the plant into 
dwarfishness, in the other developing it into sappy luxuriance. 
Those states require only to be understood and they can readi¬ 
ly bo corrected by modifying the offects of the climate to a 
certain extent, and gradually acclimatizing the plant to its 
new situation, or by supplying the soil with the necessary in¬ 
gredients in the way of water, manure &c. 

The Exotic species require a moist atmosphere in addition to 
such ingredients as may be required for their nourishment, to 
enable them to maintain a healthy and vigorous existence, 
and render the plant fruitful. 

Moisture in the soil influences its temperature, and tho 
manner in which it is distributed through, and its combina¬ 
tions with tho various earthly materials is of importance with re¬ 
ference to the nourishment of plants. 

Tha scorching sun on the plains of India produces rapid 
evaporation of moisture from tho soil, the continuance of which 
soon interferes with the health of the plant unless artificial 
means are resorted to in order to prevent this.. 

When the eotton plant becomes sickly, the first indication is 
a stoppage of tho growth of the plant followed by the decay 
of the stipules. The leaves then change colour and become 
lighter and tinged with yellow, the lamina contracts and gets 
depressed in tho middle, and the leaf becomes like a cup from 
contraction of the margin. In other instances the leaves curl 
-up and*the young leaves as well as the succeeding ones be- 
’dwarfed. The discoloured spots ultimately acquire a 
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brown colour and as it were slough away, leaving circular and 
irregular holes in the lamina. Sometimes the stem itself 
■becomes cankered though frequently the plant continues to 
show a few flowers and even to ripen its pods. This is no doubt 
owing to the rapid and constant evaporation going on much 
beyond what either the climate, or soil can afford to replace, 
the sap is thickened from the loss of water, and immaturely 
favors the formation of flower buds, on its return to the stem. 

That these results are produced by the climate there can be . 
no doubt; oven when sufficient moisture is given to the soil, the 
young shoots and tender leaves become scorched by the in¬ 
tense heat of a tropical sun; and as evaporation is more rapid 
in proportion as the temperature is highor, so the plant loses 
not only its superfluous amount of sap, but that which is 
really necessary is rendered less deliquescent at the time its 
ascent is quicker. 

bn proof of this I may adduce that these effects are visible 
in those plants only that grow in the open air; when shelter¬ 
ed by a tree, bouse, or other object, it flourishes well, and none 
of the effects above detailed are visible. The remedy is obvi¬ 
ous, the plants should be slightly protected from the midday 
sun. But in doing so, too much shade should not be given, 
tor then the plant shoots up tall and slender, without branches, 
and produces only sparingly. The way in which the plant 
should be subject to shade and protection, has already beeu 
explained. 

Vegetables like animals are subject to ravages from para¬ 
sites. I have found two kinds principally to infest the cotton 
plant, and from the examinations I have made under the micros¬ 
cope, they evidently belong to what are termed 11 thallogms ”or 
“ fungi ”—They appear in the form of rounded fibres or 
trfllus shooting up iu the air, having the lamina of the leaf as 
a base and foeling villous to tho touch. The small fibrillaethat 
form the nap appear shooting up as sharp projections when 
seen by the naked evo; under the microscope they arc found to 
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consist of pointed tubes interspersed here and there with 
minute granular cells. It first attacks either the upper surface 
of petioles, or the margins of the leaf, gradually extending over 
the lamina, and matting together the whole leaf into a greyish 
white, felty, mass. At'first it attacks the young shoots and 
tender loaves, preventing them from expanding. The exten¬ 
sion of the parasite deprives the plant of its juices and eventnally 
either destroys or renders it sterile. The spores seem to be 
derived from the atmosphere, and finding tho plant in a state 
fit to receive them, from either the result of excessive culti¬ 
vation, or from the effects of heat and want of moisture, render¬ 
ing it unhealthy and thus favouring the reception of the spores 
of the fungi. Another variety speckles the leaves with whitish 
dots. Those remain separate, but the lamina is covered with 
them and in time the leaf changes colour, becomes yellowish, 
and eventually dies away. This is evidently tho disease called 
Bunt or some variety of it, as it is seated beneath the epider¬ 
mis and eventually tho spores escape. Under the microscopo, 
they soom to consist of small dark cells or spots attached to a 
thread like Mycelium. 

The only effectual remedy to destroy these parasites is to 
watch- the plantation carefully and to romovo every affected 
leaf the moment it shows itself and have them destroyed. In 
the early stages, ere the spores have become matured, simply 
removing them will suffice. Several remedies have been tried, 
such as solution of blue stone, common salt &c. but such will 
only be required in special cases. 

Blight is more frequently the result of plant-lice, which 
will bo noticed in connection with insects. 

Insets and Animals destructive to Cotton. 

Cotton plants are subject to ravages from caterpillars and 
other varieties of insects which frequently oat away the whole 
of the lamina, leaving only the midribs attached, and thus 
giving the plant a singular appearance and sometimes com¬ 
pletely injuring it Not only the leaves but the tender stems, 
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petioles, peduncles, flowers, and fruit are destroyed in turn by 
different insects. Considering the importance wliieh,the sub¬ 
ject of cotton culture in India has now obtained, it will bo 
necessary to enter fully into the consideration of theso destruc¬ 
tive insects, in order that they may be accurately described. 
This will not only tend to the advancement of seieneo, but 
will also lead to some rational method of prevention. 

Those only who have witnessed the ravages made by them 
can clearly understand how fields may bo laid bare, and for 
the most part destroyed, perhaps in a single night. 

Class VIII. Insecta. 

Order IV. Rhynchota. 

Sub-Order 1. Homoptera. -The first of this group is a 

small oval insect which appears active in all its stages and is 
covered with a white cottony mass which is found to swarm with 
the ovas and young larva. On examination under the micros¬ 
cope, they are found to possess 6 short feet, and are seen to 
move pretty actively: the eyes are small, dark, and prominent. 
The larger ones are streaked with greyish white, having a pair 
of filaments proceeding from their posterior extremity. This 
parasite evidently belongs to the Coceida', and is extremely 
destructive, for from the moment it settles on the cotton plant, 
the latter never thrives but soon sickens and dies away. 

The stem, branches, twigs and in some instances even the 
under part of the leaves, ar« covered with cottony substance, 
swarming with a colony of these parasites. 

I submitted some to Captain Mitchell* for his opinion. Ho 
says, “ The- coccidae, Grail insecta, mealy bugs, for by all these 
names are they known. These like all the Hemoptera have a 
Rostrum. In the coccis, our present subject, it is very long 
and contains three minute or rather delicato seta, with which 
it punctures the plant. The ova of the insect are found in. 

* Superintendent of the Government Museum Madras. 
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considerable numbers, they were of a pyriform shape and 
measured j-~ of an inch.” 

The second tribe of this Sub-Order is the Phytophthiria, or 
Plant lice. 

The amount of damage dono by this inseet is almost in¬ 
credible ; the plant swarms with it, and the juices from the 
shoots, leaves, and stems are extracted in such a way as en¬ 
tirely destroy them. The leaves are frequently rendered 
sessile by their laminae being fringed, from a shortening of 
the midrib and veins, whilst in some instances little gall like 
excrescences are produced on tho young shoots; or they are 
distorted into a hundred fantastic forms, and sometimes entire 
plants are blighted by them. 

There are a great many species, some of which are wingless. 
It is not necessary hero to enter into minute detail of the 
natural history of the insect as it is well known, but it may 
casually bo mentioned that by the saccharine secretion it 
possesses (known as honey dew) ants of many varieties are 
attracted to tho cotton plant, and I liavo myself counted up¬ 
wards of 30. But these are in some measure beneficial as 
they devour tho larva of other noxious insects in their search 
after the honey dew. 

Division III.--Group II. Membradna -Of this section 

a small inseet with throe horns, two arched on either side and 
the third over its back, is also found to infest the cotton plant 
and living on its juice. These also attract ants from a sac¬ 
charine substance they secrete. The young of these crowd 
in millions over tho young shoo'ts. 

Sub-Order II. Heteroptera -Of this class are tjie Geocores 

or land bugs; some of them known as green bugs. Many 
species of the last group of this order (Scutata) arc found on 
the cotton plant feeding on its juices. 

Order VI.— Orthoptcm. 

Several insects of this well-known Order arc very dostruc- 
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tive. Of these the chief are the Locustim ; and Gryllvna ; the 
larva of these crowd in thousands over a single leaf, through 
which they eat in a few seconds, and then descend to the 
adjoining leaf, and so continue their destruction. Some full 
grown locusts I have taken off the plant measuring nearly 
four inches in length, and tho groat green grasshopper (Gryllus 
Viridissimus) nearly 2 inches in length, and to this group be. 
long tho most destructive tribes, particularly when they make 
their appearance in large numbors. 

Of the Locustina the Locusta Migritoria and tho Locusta 
Cristata I have found. Of the insects composing tho 2nd tribe, 
the Gryllus Viridissimus is common, and their larva commit 
a groat deal of miseliicf among cotton plants. 

Order VII.— Nenroptem. 

Sub-Ordor I. Dichatopetra -Of this Order the Termitida, 

or white ants, and of these especially the Tennis 'Tutalis, com¬ 
mit a great deal of mischief. They arc att racted by the dried 
leaves, &c., which drop from the plants, and subsequently 
making their way to tho plant itself devour every plant that 
comes in their way. 

Order IX.— •Dip/era. 

Sub-Order IL Brachycem -Of this Sub-Order the group 

Musidm or fly family. Several species of this genus infest the 
cotton plant, and deposit their ova on every part where decay 
is going on, whilst the larva is much more frequently found 
in tho young pod, eating through tho seeds, and materially 
affecting, even if it does not entirely destroy, the cotton. Some 
of these are of different colours, the larva are soft, footless 
grubs well-known by the popular designation of maggots. 

Order X— Lepidoptem. 

Sub-Order I Ileterocera. -The Tineina, or second tribe of * 

this Sub-Order, are small moths, some brown, others dark 
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brown, and a third variety striated, having bristle shaped 
slender Antennae, with a long and slender body, the wings 
being entire are long and narrow, the larva naked.; some aro 
slightly hairy, provided with eight or ton prologs in addition 
to the thoracic members. 

The ova appears at first to be laid at the base of the flower, 
but the larva, soon penetrating the young pod, feeds on the 
tender seed and wool, and by the time tho pod becomes ma¬ 
ture, the larva form their cocoons with a white downy cotton 
like substance, and escape in the form of tho moth described 
above. By these a variable quantity, from two to three-fourths, 
of tho cotton wool is not only completely destroyed, but the 
remainder left more or less soiled ; another variety of tin's tribe 
form for themselves shelter in the young shoots, which they 
fret so as to cause them to dry, and in this they form for 
themselves a case in which they carry on their ravages ; tho 
larva is small, about 6 lines in length, of a light green colour, 
with a black head, and hairy, having 8 prolegs in addition to 
those of the thorax. 

A third variety mixes itself within the young shoots, where 
it continues to exist extending its ravages some 4 to 6 inches, 
and in most cases to the destruction of the shoot. The larva 
are about 8 lines in length, slightly hairy, brown in colour, 
spotted with white, and as they enlarge they taper slightly 
towards each extremity. These have 10 prolegs in addition 
to the thoracic members. Their cocoons are formed of a 
white cotton-like substance, in which tlioy enclose themselves. 

The moth is brown with longitudinal green stripes. .This 
tribe is extremely destructive to the cotton plant. The young 
shoots with flower buds soon exhibit signs of its ravages, and 
begin quickly to wither and die away when once this insect 
settles on the plant. 

The Tortridna, or third tribe, of insects, ,better known as 
<l leaf rollers,” are extremely destructive to the cotton plant, 
particulary when they occur in great numbers. 
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The larva measures about an inch in length, slightly tapering 
at both extremities, divided transversely into 10 segments, 
and scattered over with short white bristles, generally of a 
dull white colour through which the dark green of the leaves it 
has fed on can be seen. The head is formed of a black cap 
or hood, and in some a second pair of hoods is visible pos¬ 
terior to the first, and the mouth armed with strong jaws; 
tho three following or thoracic legs are black and curved liko 
claws. About tho middle are four pairs of fleshy tubercles, 
which look liko stumps and constitute the prolegs, whilst a 
fifth pair proceeds at right angles from the last segment of the 
body. The ova are laid on the leaves, and the larva (on its 
exit from tho ovum) is very minute, and threadlike: in a short 
time after this it begins to weave a light web over itself, and 
as it increases in size, draws tire sides of the leaves and glues 
them together with its secretion. It then ascends to tho 
upper part of the leaf and bores through as much of tho 
lamina as is required. Having completed this, it now rolls 
the leaf into tho shape of a cone or a cylinder, by folding 
one part over the other. Each larva forms a separate habi¬ 
tation for itself, and as the leaf is required to be doubled over, 
tho insect has to cut through a considerable portion of the 
lamina. Tho bottom of the cylinder or cone is floored with 
a web, and strewed with its excrement in tho form of minute 
black pellets. 

■The plants thus present rather a singular appearance with 
these cylinders or cones, three, four, or even five are some¬ 
times seen suspended from the same leaf. 

When tho larva attains its full size it becomes somewhat 
transparent? and the dorsal vessel is seen pulsating at the pos¬ 
terior extremity propelling its contents onwards. This larva 
is extremely aetive; can move with rapidity, either forwards* 
or backwards; and when danger threatens it escapes from its 
habitation by forming its body into an arch, and by suddenly 
straitening throws itself off the leaf to the ground, and in 
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some instances it continues suspended by a fine thread in its 
descent to the ground. 

Having attained maturity it selects for itself a spot in the 
cylinder whero it forms a web over itself and remains quies¬ 
cent for from 24 to 48 hours, and about the end of that time 
the substance of its body shrinks, and then it assumes an 
opaque, light green, appearance, and then it is found en¬ 
veloped in a membrane of brown colour, exhibiting no other 
symptom of life than a slight motion of its upper, pointed 
portion ; and in 3 or 4 days after this, it emerges in tho form 
of a moth, which is of a light brown colour, with dark stripes. 
This moth appears more partial to the Brazil cotton than to 
the other varieties though I have occasionally found them on 
some of the latter. 

The Geometrma or loupers, as they are popularly termed, 
are also destructive to the cotton plant. The larva measures 
from \ to inchs in length, is of a cylindrical form, composed 
of 10 segments having 14 feet, three pairs, somewhat of a 
brownish colour, and slightly clawed next to the head, 3 pairs 
of prolegs, and to the last segment another pair placed some¬ 
what at right angles to the body. 

The larva is green in appearance with a light buff 1 coloured 
head, having three longitudinal stripes along the back and 
sides; and intermediately to these 3 other stripes of a lighter 
colour and dotted white. It moves in one direction only by 
measuring the space it moves over by doubling or bending 
its body, and progresses by a succession of springs or jumps, 
and from which peculiarity it received its name. Tho moth 
is almost the same size as the last described, but of a brown 
colour, the upper half being dappled, of a very light, and the 
lower half of a dark brown. 

In another variety of Gcometrina or Lonpert t, the larva has 6 
pairs or 12 feet, only about one inch in length, larger about 
the thorax, having 10 segments, and tho back having promi¬ 
nent little tubercles ; the larvse are of two or three colours. 
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Some of them resemble in colour and texture a piece of dry 
twig, others are of a mottled yellow and brown; tho moth 
from which this variety springs is white and prettily striped 
with black. 

Of the tribo Noctuma tho caterpillars are generally naked, or 
rather having a short velvety down, and slightly variegated 
in colour; tho body thick, having 16 strong feet. The pupa 
is inclosed in a loose downy cocoon. Tho moth is dappled 
brown and white and is of a larger size than any of the 
others. 

Tho Catocolce or tribe of hairy caterpillars, having 16 feet 
from 1£ inch in length. They congrogato in numbers 
and are extremely voracious ft thoir habits, feeding on each 
other in the absence of vegetable food. Their pupa is inclosed 
in a looso cocoon made of hair and other materials of its own 
secretion. Tho moth is of a larger size than the last named. 
The wings are of a dark dappled colour, having their posterior 
or under wings of a bright rod and orango colour. 

Order XI. ITymenoptera. 

Suborder I. Securifera. -The Phyllcphaga, or saw flies do 

a great deal of darhago to the cotton plants either by attacking 
tho petiole of the leaf, or the young shoot is perforated and 
ova deposited in it, and tho young larva burrows in this, feed¬ 
ing on the pith and other tissues. By the time it has attained 
maturity the parts begin to wither, for the destruction has 
reached tho alburnum, thus committing much mischief. 

In the second tribe, Xylophaga , or tailed wasp, the larva 
is small, having only six small thoracic legs. It burrows in the 
wood of the shoots and occasions extensive mischief. 

Order XIII. Coleoptera; 

Section 11. Tetramera. 

In the first tribe of this section are tho Phytophaga. It is 
of a brown colour, striped with black all round and interspor- 
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sed with white. They commit a vast amount of injury to 
flowers on which the/’feed. 

Section IV. Pentamera. 

The sixth tribe of this section is the Necrophorus, or bury¬ 
ing beetle, these are chiefly destructive to the flower of the 
cotton plant, every part of which is groedily devoured by it 

It belongs to the family Silphidcc. 

Class V. Mammalia. 

Order III. Rodentia. 

The Murida or rat family are extrcmoly destructive to the 
pods which they greedily devour in search of the tender seed 
to which they are particularly partial. Their depredations arc 
generally committed at night, when they climb up the plants, 
and creep along the stem in search of the pods. This is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to the Mas Sylvestris or long tailed field 
mouse. The amount of mischief committed by these ani¬ 
mals is almost incredible. They take the pods and devour 
them at their leisure and frequently carry them off to tlieir 
retreats. 


Sruiridw. 

The Scuinis cinerus, or common grey squirrel of Southern 
India, is a very destructive little animal to the cotton planta¬ 
tion, which it infests at all seasons of the yoar, and destroys 
not only young shoots, but the. green as well as the mature 
pods, in search of the seed of which it is very fond, as well as 
of the cotton which it carries off in large quantities, with 
wRich to furnish its retreat. 

Of Ruminants. 

Sheep or doer will not touch the cotton plant, goats occasion¬ 
ally do, and buffaloes and cows are very fond of it. More 
particularly whon the plants arc in flower cattle are attracted 
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by the smell, and if permitted to enter a plantation commit 
extensive depredations in a veiy short dpace of time. 

Tims it will be seen that every part of the cotton plant is 
subject to ravages from insects every one of which I have en¬ 
deavoured to describe briefly, giving their class, and order. 
It is however more difficult to recommend remedies for their 
destruction. But I have found lime, and wood ashes dusted 
on the plant, very efficacious in keeping away caterpillars. 
When iufestod with aphides I have found it a good plan to 
smoke the plants. It is readily effected with an earthen 
chatty. The chatty is stuffed with damp straw and any kind 
of dry combustible substance, to which may bo added with the 
greatest advantage tobacco stalks, sulphur &c. A hole is 
knocked into the bottom of the chatty, through which a piece 
of live coal is insinuated and on being blown into, a cloud of 
smoke issues or is driven through the mouth of the chatty, and 
if this is done to the windward of the plant, the chatty being 
shifted from place to place, or several chatties being used at 
the same time, it is very effectual. Early in the morning is 
the best time for the operation. Dried chillies aro a good 
substitute for tobacco stalks, or dusting the infosted parts 
with finely powdeifod tobacco or black poppers is extremely 
effectual. 

Sprinkilng, or dusting the plant with a solution of tar, or 
creosote, will somotimes prove useful in destroying all kinds of 
insects; or sulphur in the proportion of one part mixed with two 
or three of quick lime, and boiled in a sufficient quantity of 
water to dilute it well, and sprinklod on the plants, is very effici¬ 
ent in keeping away insects. Worms and caterpillars, may be 
easily got rid of by picking them off tho plants morning and 
evening, and destroying them immediately. I have found it 
an advantageous plan to keep poultry qn the plantation after 
the plants have attainod from 2 to 2£ months old, as they de¬ 
vour white ants, grasshoppers, and other kinds of insects. 
For this purpose the common guinea fowl, (Numida Me - 
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leagris) aro tho boat; they are fond of roving about in search 
of food. 

“ Some knowledge of tho habits of an insect is often re¬ 
quired to enablo us to check its mvagos completely. When 
we are aware of tho particular moths whoso caterpillars com¬ 
mit the greatest depredations (by ascertaining tho moth that 
proceeds from each) we must seek the most successful modo 
of preventing their propagation, and that is by destroying the 
female before she has deposited her ova.” 

I have often succeeded by taking one or more moths alive, 
and confining them in either a gauze or not cage, and placing 
it in some part of the plantation at night. It will frequently 
attract others, which can be readily taken and destroyed; even 
if left till morning a few aro generally found sitting on tho 
cage which contains the decoy moth. 

To destroy rats the usual traps with tempting baits answer 
sometimes; at others, thin slices of cork fried in ghee should 
be thrown about tho plantation; this they devour greedily and 
aro soon lulled by it. 

I have found different kinds of common grain, saturated in 
a weak solution of strychnine, v ery effectual in their destruc¬ 
tion ; but tho most deadly poison, as well as tho most effica¬ 
cious, is made by dissolving 2 drachms of Phosphorous in a bot¬ 
tle of ghee: a portion of ■which should bo mixed with boiled 
rico, and placed under large tiles, hollow bamboos, or in boxes 
mado for tho purpose. Crows, Poultry, or any creature 
partaking of either of these two poisons will surely die. Tho 
bottle containing the ghee must bo placed in the sun till tho 
Phosphorous dissolves. Keeping cats on tho plantation, which 
should only bo allowed to run loose at night, to prevent their 
destroying or frightening away birds,—which ought to bo en¬ 
couraged, for they contribute largely to the destruction of ca¬ 
terpillars, and other insects. 

The common Mongoose, or Ilerpestus Grisens, is a capital 
rat catcher, but it is destructive to poultry. The planter will 
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of eourso select his aid for the destruction of vermin and in¬ 
sects according to the locality of his plantation and other atten¬ 
dant circumstances. 

The most successful way of destroying squirrels is by en¬ 
closing a square foot of ground with four stakes driven into 
the earth and connected on all sides with pieces of twine, 
and on every side of the square some half dozen or more 
nooses made of horse hair should be tied to the twine and the 
bait of a plantain or a little sweet rice placed in the centre of 
square, surrounded by the nooses. This soon attracts the 
squirrels. 

Several of these traps having been sot, an attendant 
with a stick, about 2 feet long, and 1| inch in diameter, 
should bo set to watch the traps at some little distance. The 
moment ono gets caught in the noose, before it has had time 
to bile through, lie should run up and strike the squirrel a 
smart blow on the head, and withdraw it, and adjust the noose 
ere he returns to his watch. 

A whole community of squirrels might thus be destroyed in 
an incredibly short space of time. The same plan might bo 
tried successfully with rats, if a trustworthy attendant could 
bo got to watch tor them at night. 

Y T . Experiments with 
A. Indigenous Cotton. 

1 conceive that an account of the cultivation of the different 
species of cotton as grown for experimental purposes, under 
my own immediate supervision may prove interesting ; espe¬ 
cially as their whole progress* from the time of sowing the seed 
to the ultimate gathering of the crop was carefully watched 
and noted by myself; and 1 have beon the moro exact in 
detailing them, as they are in general neglected in India. 

A. Indigenous Species. 

1, Gossypinm Herbaceum, or Indian Cotton. Tamil, Oo- 
pum Faratie. 
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On the 31st of May 1861, a piece of land at Chingleputt 
95 square yards was well prepared by free delving, and some 
seeds of the above named species from Bollary, which had 
been previously acclimatod in the district, were sown in paral¬ 
lel rows 4 feet apart, and which germinated between the 3rd 
and 7th days after sowing. They wore irrigated on 9th of 
June, and the seedlings well thinned out to the distance of 
about 18 inches apart, leaving 150 to grow; these had at¬ 
tained about 4 inches in height, and had each thrown out be- 
twen 3 and 5 leaves. On the 14 and 16th they were again irrigat¬ 
ed, and on the third of July they had attained beween 6 and 7 
inches in height. On the 3rd of August they were clear of 
weeds, and the earth loosened around them; but they wore not 
irrigated, as a few light showers had fallen in the interval. 
They were now lightly manured with the common farm yard 
manure. Average height of plants 18 to 20 inches ; descent of 
root, 7 inches; and lateral shoots are making their appearance. 

3rd. September. The plants are kept free from woods, and 
the earth around them loosened. Average height of plants 4 
feet and lateral branching proceeding freely; a few have put 
out flowers. 

3rd. October. The plants have attained 6 feet in height, 
are looking shrubby and very healthy. A few flowors ap¬ 
peared, but were thrown down by some heavy rain. The 
ground has been kept scrupulously clean. 

November 3rd. Fearing that the plants were likely to run 
into excess of wood and leaf, as> somo have nearly attained 
the height of 7 feet, they were checked by pinching off their 
tops. ' The N. E. monsoon having commenced with heavy 
rain, during the 7th and 8tli of November some of-the plants 
wore thrown down, and to prevent a repetition of this, their 
branches were thinned out, and earth ridged up against the 
root stems nearly the height of a foot. 

3rd December. The plants are in full blossom and are 
forming fruit. 
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3rd January. The plants are covered with bolls, which on 
the 3rd February commenced ripening. 

23rd March.—Gathered the produce amounting to 301b of 
seed cotton, giving when cleaned 10 lb of clean cotton wool. 

The expense of cultivating the above plot of ground. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

For preparing soil, . 0 2 0 

Seed, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 0 3 

Watering, . 0 2 0 

Weeding, . 0 1 0 

Picking, . 0 0 5 

Cleaning, . Oil 

Land rent, . 0 2 0 

Total, 0 8 8 

At the above rate one acre will contain about 7,650 plants ; 
and the average cost will be 27 Rs. 9 anas, 6 Pie. The pro¬ 
duce will amount to 5001b of a superior quality of cotton, 
which even at tho usual low rate of the ordinary Cotton of 1 anna 
per lb, will yield 31 rupees 14 annas per aero. From which, 
if we deduct the cost of culture 27 Rs. 9 annas and 6 pie, a 
clear profit of 4 Rs. accraes to the ryot. But were such oper¬ 
ations conducted on a larger scale, the outlay would of course 
be much less, and the produce greater in proportion to that 
given above. 

2. Gossypimn Arbormm, or roligious cotton of tho natives, 
Tamil “ Shemparatie .” A plot of ground measuring 30 square 
yards was well pr#parcd, mauured lightly with the ordinary 
manure, and on the 18th of June 1861, was sown with 
seeds from tho above named species, which had been pro¬ 
duced in tho district. The seedlings began to show themselves 
between the 3rd and 6th days, and on the 18th July had 
attained from six to eight inches, when they were weeded, 
the earth loosened, and the roots watered. On the 18th Au-‘ 
gust about 40 plants were left on the land, each 18 inches 
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apart, and they had attained a height of from 12 to 15 inches, 
when they were again weeded, the soil loosenod, and watered. 
These plants were oh the 18th September three feet high with a 
few short lateral branches, which within the succeeding thirty 
days had become considerably extended, and a few exhibited 
flower buds, which however were knocked off by a heavy 
shower of rain. 

The plants are 4 foet in height, and covered with flowers, 
and bolls. They appear somewhat tall and spindle shaped, 
each having from 6 to 10 branches. 

10th. December. The plants continue to look well; bolls 
are forming, and will soon ripon. 

Height of plant feot, slightly shrubby and losing their 
lank appearance. 

18th. January 1862. The pods are bursting their cells, and 
the cotton is in course of being gathered. 

18th. February, tho plants continue to flower and fruit. 
The produce has been collected which yielded 20 fbs of seed 
cotton, which when freed from seed returned 5 lbs clean cot¬ 
ton wool. 

The expense of cultivating this plot of ground was as fol- 
tows. 


For digging manuring &c 

Weeding &e. 

Seed. 

Watering . 

Picking. 

Cleaning . 

Land rout . 


“Rs. As. Ps. 
... 0 0 8 
... 0 0 4 
... 0 0 1 
... 0 0 8 
.... 0 0 1 
... 0 0 4 

... 0 0 


Total 0 2 10 

An acre of land similarly managed, will contain 8,066 
•plants; the average cost will be 16 Rs, 2 As. 3 Pie, and tho 
produce of an acre at the foregoing estimate will he about 
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806£ lbs of clean cotton wool, which at the low rate of 6 pie 
per lb will yield 25 Rs. 3 annas 4 pie per acre, from which 
if we deduct Rs. 16-2-3 as the cost of culture, there will 
bo a balance in favour of the ryot as clear profit 11 Rs., 1 anna, 
1 pie.—With this as with the former variety, the profits will 
be larger in comparison to expense, according to the magni¬ 
tude of the operation. 

2. A single plant of this species being throe years old, grow¬ 
ing at the back of a dwelling house, and receiving neither 
manure, water or other care, yielded during 1861 18 oz of 
seed cotton, which when freed from seed, and clean picked, 
produced oz of clean cotton wool. The plant was about 
6 foot in height, and rather shrubby, and continues without 
intermission to be productive throughout the whole year. 
The soil on which it grows is gravelly. 

Allowing thou one plant to every square yard, an acre will 
contain 4,840 plants, and taking not 41 oz, but 1} only, 
as the average of single plant, an acre will accordingly 
produce about 453} lbs of clean cotton wool, which taken 
at 400 lbs per acre will at the lowest rate, viz. 6 pie per lb, 
yield 12 Rs., 8 annas. 

Hei*e, it must be understood, the plant has had no culture ; 
hut with care, and moderate cultivation, the quality, and 
quantity will both increase; and as the plants arc perennial, 
they will continue to fruit for several consecutive years, the 
produce increasing with the age of the plant. 

3. A plant 8 yoars old, growing at the back of a native 
dwelling house, receiving no Water, except that obtained from 
the people of the house in the course of their ordinary ablu¬ 
tions, no manure, or care of any kind, about 12 feet in height 
having upwards of 13 lateral branches ; vigorous and healthy 
in appearance, and producing flowers and fruit for the greater 
part of tlio year. 

The produce for the last year (1861) was 3 lbs, 10 oz 
of sood cotton, and this when freed of seed, yielded 1 lb, (> 

h 
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oz of fine cotton wool, silky, rather short in the staple, and of 
a fine white colour. 

The soil on which it grew was a sandy loam. Thus, taking 
an acre with 8 year old plants, allowing only 4,000 plants to 
an acre, aud taking the produce at only 4 oz per plant instead 
of 1 ft 6 oz as above, the produce of one year will be 1,000 
fts of cotton per acre, which at 6 Pie per ft will return 31 
Rupees 4 annas. 

Judging then by the foregoing results, wo may venture to 
predict the most favourable conclusions wore a certain amount 
of careful culture, and attention extended to the plant. The 
quantity will not only increase but the quality will also 
improve. 

T wish to draw particular attention to this hithorto totally 
neglected species of cotton plant. The results given above 
arc all from actual experience. The natives of the district 
express their belief that the plant will thrive and fruit well 
for upwards of 20 years, with moderate culture, and occa¬ 
sional pruning &c. and I have no doubt of the result, should 
it only be given a fair trial by thoso interested in the cotton 
question. 

U Foreign Species, Garden Culture. 

Gossgpium Accuminatum, or Brazil Cotton. 

The plot of ground selected for this purpose was 96 square 
yards, 18 miles distant from the sea, and about 12 feet above 
sea level. Tho soil was chiefly composed of gravel and sand; 
the former predominating. The earth was thoroughly loosen¬ 
ed and turned up freely, to the depth of one foot. It was 
then manured, at the rate of 3 tons per acre. The soil was 
levelled, the clods were crushed, and parallel trenches were 
formed each 4 feet apart, into which the seeds were put down 
in holes at a distance of 4 feet from each other, each hole - re¬ 
ceiving from 3 to 5 seods. 

These were put down on tho 10th of' May 1861; the seeds 
were of two kinds, some recently imported and others long ac- 
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climated in this district. On the 13th a few seeds sprouted 
up, and by the 20th they had all made their appearance. On 
the 21st the soodlinga were between four and five inches in 
height and the leaves wore covered with dark dots, there be¬ 
ing but 2 obovate leaves on oach seedling. On the 24th tiny 
were inches in height, and on the 26th a second pair of en¬ 
tire aceuminated leaves were found, and on the 3lst a third 
pair of leaves. 

On the 3rd. of June a very light shower of rain fell. On 
the 5th each seedling was found to have thrown out from 1 to 5 
leaves. On the 6th another light shower of rain fell, and on the 
9th the seedlings were hand weeded and watered, and this 
was repeated on the 14th. On tho 24th a heavy shower of 
rain fell, between 4 and 5 p. m, followed on the 28th by some 
light drizzling showers. The seedlings were advancing nicely. 

The 5th pair of loaves were found slightly trilobed, and 
in all tho succeeding ones the divisions wore doepor. ’ On the 
30th, insects of tho caterpillar kind were found infesting tho 
plants. To dostroy these the plants were dusted with quick 
lime early in the morning, before the moisture deposited on tho 
leaves by tho dew at night evaporated. 

On the 15 July a slight drizzling shower fell, and on tho 
20th the soil around each plant was freely loosened and the 
weeds removed. On tho 21st at 7£ a. m. a heavy fall of rain. 
On the 22nd. the plants stood about 24 inches in height, and 
had begun to show lateral shoots, one in the axilla of eaoh leaf. 
2nd August, a fair shower of rain fell followed by another on 
the 3rd and some light drizzling rain on the 4th. 

The plants are now about 2£ feet in height On the 8th, 9th, 
and 13th some smart showers. On the 23rd the soil was well 
loosened by a hand hoe, freely weeded and manured, and on 
two following ovonings there was light drizzling ruin. 26th, 
after the setting in of the North East wind, the plants looked 
sickly, the stipules first began to decay; this was soon followed 
by change of colour in tho leaves, from a dark to a light 
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green. Hie margins contracted and the blade assumed a hol¬ 
low or concave appearance. Tho contracted margins soon be¬ 
gan to grow brown and the blade of the leaf became studded with 
yellow spots, and those in their turn became brown and fell 
through, leaving irregular and circular apertures in the leaves. 

10th September. In some plants the entiro blades were des¬ 
troyed, leaving nothing but portions of the naked midribs 
of the leaves sticking out, giving to the plant a singular appear¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, a few plants were showing flowers, and 
those plants that received shelter from tho adjoining hedge 
were looking perfectly healthy. The natives attribute this 
state of things to the “ Evil eye.” 

22nd. A few light showers of rain fell since last report, 
and some of the plants which had slightly recovered them¬ 
selves were forming flowers. * 

1st. October 1861. A few of the plants continued to show 
flowers. The ground was freely weeded on this day. 

1st. November. Most of tho plants are in flower, and those 
that were sickly bogan to recover after the wind changed to 
the South. 6th and 7th, most of the plants were blown down 
and nearly uprooted; to prevent further injury their crowns 
were thinned out and the earth ridged up against the root 
stems to the height of one foot. Most of the flowers and 
young pods were blown away. 

1st. December. Tho plants wore now betweon 4 and 5 feet 
in height, aud looked healthy after the wind changed to South. 

1st. January 1862, Tho plants wore looking remarkably 
healthy, and flowered freely; some of the oarly pods that escaped 
injury from the rains now began to ripen, and burst their 
capsules. The plants were irrigated twice during tho month. 

1st. February. Tho wool was in course of collection whilst 
the plants continued in flower. They were irrigated three 
times during the month. 

1st. March. The wool was still being collected. Much of 
if is soiled by insects. 
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The plants were irrigated once a week. On the 1st of 
April the produce of plants was 101b of seed cotton, this when 
cleared of the seed yielded 3|lbs. of lint, lib. of refu'se, and 
5£lbs. of seed. 


Tho cost of cultivating this plot of ground was as follows. 


For preparing soil, . 

0 

4 

0 

heed, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

0 

1 

0 

Watering, . 

0 

8 

6 

Weeding . 

0 

4 

0 

Picking, . 

0 

0 

6 

Cleaning, .. .. ... 

0 

0 

8 

Laud rent at 10 Rs. per acre, . 

1 

0 

8 

Total, ... 

2 

3 

4 


As the plants still continuo to produce it is impossible as 
yet to estimate the full value of their yield. But even taking 
it as above given, then that of an aero will amount to 17G£tbs 
of clean cotton wool. 

I was now desirous of determining tho produce of the Bra¬ 
zil variety, according to the actual age, and, with tills view, I 
took under my immediate supervision every plant in the 
place varying from 1 to 5 years of age; and tho results are as 
follows. 

1. The produce of a plant one year old was 1 to 2 ounces 
of lint per plant. Taking an acre at 1000 plants, and the 
produce of each plant at 10 oz. that of an acre will amount to 
178£ lbs of seed cotton, and allowing for seed and refuse will 
produce 62£ lbs of clean wool. 

2. The produce of a 2nd year’s plant averages from to 
2 ounces. • Take tho first of these rates, apd allow 1£ oz to 
each plant. Tho produce of an acre, making abatement for 
seed, and refuse, will amount to 93|lbs of clean lint. 

3. The produce of a third year’s plant was from 2 to 3 oz; 
taking tho lowest rate of produce per plant, the produce of ap 
acre will amount to 125 lb of cotton wool. 
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4. The produce of a 4t.li year’s plant was from 2^ to 4 oz. 
Taking the produce per plant at oz, the yield of an acre, 
deducting refuse and seed, will amount to 156} lbs. 

5. The produce of a 5th yoar’s plant was from 3 oz. to 4 oz. 
and taking it at 3 oz. per plant, an acre will yield, free of 
refuse and seed, 187£ lbs. of clean wool. 

These plants were cultivated in the usual way. The calcu¬ 
lations are from actual experiments. In some instances car¬ 
ried out on a singlo plant, and in others from half a dozen 
or more. Of course, it will bo nocossary to make allowances 
for unfavourable seasons, unforeseen accidents, &c. In con¬ 
nection with the foregoing experiments, I, at the same time, 
planted, about the middle of each succeeding month, a few 
seeds of each of the varieties, and the results of these experi¬ 
ments satisfy me, that from September to November is the best 
time for putting down seeds in soils subject to the influence 
of.tho N. E. monsoon, and from analogy I should say that 
in localities subject to the influence of the S. W. monsoon, 
from May to July would be tho best time for sowing. 

In these, my last calculations, it will be seen that I have 
allowed for only 1,000 plants to each acre, whereas, an acre 
should, properly speaking, contain from 2 to 3,000 plants. But 
allowing for accidents and failures, I have considered 1,000 
plants as the safest data to work upon. 

Some plants will fruit abundantly others again yield scantily, 
so that I have restricted my calculations to 1,000 plants per 
acre, and in estimating tho produce, I have taken up the 
lowost figure, so as to keep within safe bounds. 

Field Culture. 

To tost the Brazil Cotton as a field culture, a piece of fallow 
land, of a sandy loam, measuring 20 square yards, was 
ploughed, weeded, and trenched. 

On the 2nd. June 1861, sood which had been acclimated 
was sown three feet opart in parallel rows, most of which 
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germinated between the 5th and 9th days. Some did not ap¬ 
pear till so late as the 25th of the month, whilst othcps had 
altogether lost their vitality, and those which had first sprung 
up were now nearly 4 inches high. All those were dependent 
wholly on the rains. In dibbling the soeds, several had been 
put into each hole; but on the 1st. July the seedlings were 
tliinned out, leaving but one in each. On the 12 th fresh seeds 
were planted in the room of thoso which had failed. On the 
3rd. August the young plants were thriving. On the 15th the 
soil was lightly loosened by the hand hoe and woods removed. 
22nd. Most of the plants began to assume a sickly appearance 
similar to those of the garden culture previously noticed, 
whilst a few were showing flowers. The soil was again slight¬ 
ly loosened, and weeds removed. 

15th September,—Most of the plants still continued their 
sickly appearance though each plant displayed one or more 
flowers. 

15th December. The plants were about 4 feet in height, 
shrubby, and improved in appearance. 

15th February 1862,—The plants had improved very much, 
and were coming into bloom. 20th February, some of the ear¬ 
ly pods are ripened. 

1st April—At present 5 lbs. of cotton had been gathered, and 
the plants are still in flower and fruit. 


The cost of culturo was 

as follows. 




Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Ploughing . 

. 0 

1 

8 

Seed, ... ... ... .. ... 

. 0 

0 

2 

Weeding, . 

. 0 

0 

4 

Picking,. 

. 0 

0 

2 

Cleaning, . ... 

. 0 

0 

3 

Land rent 2 Rs. the acre, 

. 0 

3 

1 


Total, 0 

5 

8 
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Garden Culture. 

Goesypium liarbadense. 

1st Variety—Bourbon Cotton. These seeds were once accli¬ 
mated at Bangalore, and have been reproduced in this district 
for the last seven years. A plot of garden land consisting of 
18 square yards, tho soil a sandy loam, was freely turned up 
•by the mahamcty, all weeds removed, clods crushed, levelled 
and drawn out into parallel trenches 3 feet apart, and from 3 
to 5 seeds were planted in each oi) the 30tli May 1861, at a 
distance of 3 feet from each other. 

3rd June, the land was irrigated—8th, most of the seedlings 
had come up, and were about one inch in height, having but 
tho two seed lobes. 9th weeded. ] 0th watered ; most of the 
Bcedlings were out. 22i^—The earth was loosened, and weeds 
extirpated. The seedlings were looking well, were between 
4 and 6 inches in height, and wore much refreshed by a fall 
of rain on the previous evening. The lower part of the atoms 
and the inner part of petioles are tinged red. 28th, a light 
shower of rain. 30th—The plants were lightly dusted with 
quick lime to keep off insects. 

8th July. The plants arc throwing out lateral shoots. 22nd. 
height of plants from 12 to 15 inches, and branching freely, 
the earth loosened with a hand hoe and weeds removed. 

30th. The plants were looking well and a few were forming 
buds. 4th. August, two days rain. The plants are progress¬ 
ing ; height from 15 to 20 inches. 14th. The branches were 
found to outspread much. 17th—The soil was loosened, and 
weeded with hand hoe. 

19th. Itain. The whole of tho early blossoms were blown 
away. 22nd September. The plants were going on well 
bushy below, and tapering upwards, and were again beginning 
to bloom. 

October 5th. The soil loosened and freely weeded. The 
plants were now from 4 to 5 feet high, and covered with blos¬ 
soms, and young pods. Insects wore troublosomo, conso- 
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quently tho plantation was smoked in the manner detailed 
in another part of this Essay. 

November 5th—A few of the earlier pods liavo ripened and 
burst their cells. 

December 5th, cotton was being gathered in small quantities 
and the plants irrigated. January, 1862. The gathering of 
cotton in small quantities was still continued. Tho plants 
were watered once a week^ 

1st April. Tho produce up to this time was 10 fbs. 8 oz. of 
seed cotfon, which when picked yielded 3 lb 8 oz. of cotton 
wool, 1 lb. 8 oz. of refuse, and 6 lbs. of seed. 


Tho cost of culture was as 

follows:— 




Hs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Jfor preparing soil, 

••• ••• ••• 0 

4 

0 

Scod^ ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 0 

0 

6 

Watering, . 

••• ••• ••• 0 

3 

0 

Weeding, . 

••• ••• ••• 0 

1 

0 

Picking, . 

.0 

0 

3 

Cleaning, . 

. 0 

0 

6 

Land rent, . 

.0 

0 

6 


Total, 0 

9 

9 


- Tire plants arc still bearing fruit, but taking the produce of 
an acre as abovo, tho result wjll be upwards of 800 lbs. of clean 
cotton wool. 

1. The produce of a first year’s plant was from 1^ to 3 oz. 
per plant, but taking the aero at 1,000 plants and the pro¬ 
duce at 1J oz. per plant, that of an acre will amount to up¬ 
wards of 300 lbs. of seed cotton, which allowing for seed and 
refuse will produce upwards of 93 lbs. 12 oz. of clean wool. 

2. Tho produce of a third year’s plant was from 2 to 6 oz. 
of cotton; taking the produco of plant at 2 oz. an aero will 
yield 136 lbs. of cotton wool. 
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Field Culture. 

This cotton was tried as a field Culture, for which purpose 
a spot of ground consisting of 277 square yards was freely 
ploughed up, weeds removed, and on the 10th Juno 1861, 
seeds were sown in parallel lines, 4 feet apart, each plant 3 feet 
distant from the other. Each hole received from 3 to 5 seeds. 
The soil was a sandy loam containing some gravel. In July 
the seedlings had come up withojjf; many failures. In Au¬ 
gust they were thriving, and in weeding were thinned out. 

In September, a few plants began to show flower. Thoy 
were weeded. 

In December, the plants wore flowering freely and a few 
of the earlier bolls were bursting their colls, and the plants 
wore 34 feet in height and looking very bushy. In January 
commenced gathering the cotton, and as the plants were still 
in fruit the cotton continued to bo gathered as the bolls 
opened. 

April, up to this time 14 lbs. of cotton wool has been ga¬ 
thered. 

The Cost of Culture was as follows : 

Rs. As. Pm. 

Ploughing, . 2 0 0 

Seed, . (>4 0 

Wooding, . 0 8 0 

Picking, . 0 2 0 

Cleaning, . ( . 0 2 0 

Land Rent,. 0 8 0 


Total, 3 8 0 

Variety 2, New Orleans Cotton. In the same locality a 
a plot of ground measuring 27 square yards, was prepared in 
the same way as that for the other varieties and the seeds were 
somo recently imported by Messrs. Lino and Co. of Madras, 
and were put down on the 6th of Juno 1861. On the 18th 
they were irrigated. On the 25th about one half of the 
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soods had germinated. On the 28th they wore between 2 
and 3 inches in height and looking very well; a few seeds 
were only now pushing through tho soil. 29th, fresh seeds 
wore put down whore it had failed previously. 

Some showers of rain fell during tho week ending 8th July. 
On the 16th and 22nd it rained again and the plants, in gene¬ 
ral, were not looking so healthy. Those that shewed them¬ 
selves first wore now betwoon 3 and (i inches in height All 
wore lightly dressed with the usual manure (wood ashes, and 
dung heap rubbish) and watered. 1st August, most of the 
plants were showing flower buds, and some few blossomed. 
The plants were only about 8 inches in height and were 
throwing out side shoots, although they wore still looking de¬ 
licate with the leaves curled up. 

12th. The plants were now between 12 and 15 inches 
in height, and still looking sickly. 14th, they benefitted from 
rain and were improved in appearance, and almost all were 
in flower. On the Kith and 17th the soil was loosened with 
a hand hoe, and tho weeds removed, plants looking well; the 
bolls were largo and fine. 19th light rain. 22nd. Dressed 
with manure; about 4 oz. was put around each plant. 28th. 
The entire piece ■of'ground dressed with manure, and weeds 
removed. Some drizzling rain fell, which threw down tho 
flowers, and immature pods. 

9(h. September, 4 pods that had burst their cells wero 
taken off; irrigated plants. 22nd. Some plants were thrown 
down by rain, and most of .the pods had rotted, these had 
their stems earthed up. 

1st. October, weeded, and watered. 1st. November, wa¬ 
tered throe times during the month. The pods were picked off 
as they ripened. 

Doeembor. Bolls continued to ripen. Insects wore very 
destructive. The plants were irrigated once a week. Janu¬ 
ary, Cotton continued to be gathered ; plants were watered 
once a week. 
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February'. Plants were watered once a week; thoy look 
withered; most of tlio leaves are dry; nevertheless they 
continue to shew flowers. 

15th March, up to this time 24 lbs. of seed cotton had been 
collected whilst the plants continued to bo in bearing. 

The cost of culture was as follows, 

Rs. As. Ps. 


For preparing soil, . 0 1 0 

Seed, . 0 10 

Watering, . 0 0 2 

Wooding, . 0 0 2 

Picking, . 0 0 1 

Cleaning, . 0 0 2 

Land rent, . 0 1 6 


Total, 0 4 1 

Field Culture. 

At tho same place and in tho same soil, as the other varie¬ 
ties were cultivated, 162 square yards of ground was prepared 
in tho same way, and seeds put down on tho 16th of August 
1861. Beyond that of exterminating weeds no other care 
was given; about the middle of September a fow plants began 
to show flower, and by the end of that month, a few bolls had 
ripened and they then continued to produce, and up to 1st 
April 30 lbs of cotton had been collected ; and although most 
of the plants were looking dry and withered thoy still conti¬ 
nued to be productive. 

Cost of culture of the above plot. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

For preparing soil, ... . 0 6 0 

Seed, . 0.1 0 

Weeding, . 0 10 

Picking, ... . 0 1- 0 

Cleaning, . 0 10 

Land rent, . 2 0 0 

Total, 2 10 0 
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It will bo observed that though the early sowing wj>s at¬ 
tended bv successful results, I have notwithstanding advo¬ 
cated late sowing. I have already detailed the experiments of 
May, and Juno. But I must in explanation add that I con¬ 
tinued to plant seeds about the middle of every month, up to 
the month of February 1862 inclusive, and taking all things 
into consideration, it is my firm belief that from September to 
November is the best time for planting in land subject to the 
influence of the N. E. monsoon, and that from May to June 
for localities subject to the S. W. monsoon. For the success, 
however, of those experiments, I was indebted to two favour¬ 
able incidents. 

First,—The season was irregular, and rain fell only in 
small quantities, from June to October, which enabled the 
plants fully to establish themselves, by the aid of partial irri¬ 
gation, in the garden culture ; but without that aid in the field 
culture. 

Secondly,—The rains of the N. E. monsoon, which set 
in early in November lasted for only a week, consequently 
the plants were enabled to advance rapidly and favourably. 
Had the N. E. monsoon been heavy, as is usually the case, 
and continued, ait it generally does, to the end of December 
and sometimes till January, then the experiment would doubt¬ 
less have failed, either from the plants having been injured by 
the heavy rain, or by the destruction of a large portion of the 
flowers and pods, as well as by the serious deterioration of 
the product 

C. Observations on both. 

The cultivation of cotton first attracted my attention in the 
yoar 1851 and 1852, in the coded, gr Bollary, district of the 
Madras Presidency, hut I did not give the subject close atten¬ 
tion till 1855. In the years 1855-56 and 57 I traversed 
the length and breath of the cotton districts of Orissa, Nag- 
pore, and parts of Behar. In a report written in 1856, l 
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casually alluded to tbo extensive culture of cotton in Orissa, 
uuil the large return in produce of fine staple cotton with the 
great amount exported from these parts, as vvoU as the quan¬ 
tity consumed in the localities themselves. 

At the time I collected extensile information not only about 
cotton,*but on other produce of those provinces, with an ob¬ 
ject which I had then in view, hut which circumstances un¬ 
fortunately prevented mo from carrying into effect at the time. 
However, much of the information I then obtained on the sub¬ 
ject of indigenous cotton 1 have now embodied in this Essay. 

With reference to exotic or foreign cotton, my attention was 
drawn to the subject in .June 1 Ho7, ami as my nr "I was 
stored with information regarding tlm culture o in -g< > <us 
cotton, 1 felt no difficulty in -ivii.g to the foivimi aperies r e 
attention they deserved ; more '*-*pei‘ia!iy as i had ciliated 
my travels, and settled down in p station where I had every 
opportunity of giving scope to un wi.-die.- this and other 
matters. My notice was first attracted to the subject of Brazil 
cotton by the gentleman who showed me a few plants raised 
from seed procured direct from Cairo. 

When I saw these plants they were between three and 
four months old, and were about .‘> feet in height, having an 
inclination to become shrubby. IS ot long after this my at¬ 
tention was directed to tho acclimated Brazil cotton, which 
was, I may say, naturalized in the district, where it has been 
in cultivation upwards of half a Century. On close examina¬ 
tion, and comparison of tho living plants, I found it to be tho 
same as that cultivated by the, gentleman above alluded to, 
from seeds which were imported from Cairo: the only dif¬ 
ference being, that one was raised from recently imported 
seeds, and the other naturalized in the district 

Gossypium Accuminatum , or Brazil Cotton. 

1. This cotton has been grown by natives in betel gardens 
for upwards of <50 years, but it is made subserviont to the cul- 
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turn of tlie betel vine, and which it is intended to support for 
training the vino. The seeds are planted with other trees dose 
together and somewhat crowded. The plant does not fruit 
before the second year, and continues to do so for about two 
years. The garden is then abandoned and the cotton and 
other trees uprooted. 

This cultivation is carried out on wet lands, where the soil 
is a deep sandy loam. It participates in the culture given 
to the betel, which is manured with cow-dung and wood- 
ashes twice a year, and irrigatesl every second day. 

The plants with the betel are grown on ridges 3 feet wide, 
«, .1 ■>.' either ‘tie of the ridge on which they arc planted 
*i:c ’ a irenen .ns me deep and two foot wide, which 
el., a ',!es at least the depth of a foot of water, except 

•:*. \erv u>, weafhei. 

The wale* - is taken up by shallow, oval, wooden dishes from 
the. ei.. h, and thrown «... the vine bearing ridges. In dry 
weather water from adjoining wells is conveyed to the trenches 
and from thence to the ridges. 

The cotton plant being completely shaded by the others 
closely surrounding it, does not grow much during the first 
year: but. in the second, when tlio quick growing trees ou the 
ridges are arched and tied intermediately over the trenches, 
the cotton plant receives a larger amount of light and air, and 
"shoots straight up to 15 or 20 feet in height, free of branches, 
until it outtops the others, and then throws-out a few branches, 
and begins to fruit. 

The hotel gardener now lops off mo^ of the branches, for 
fear it should become top heavy and be blown down by a 
gale of wind. 

The one or two remaining branches now freely produce 
flowers, and fruit; the pods are large, completely formed, mid 
contain from threo to four cells. The wool is of a fine white 
color, has a good staple, and is free from harshness; although 
not silky, soft. When the plants are not much multiplied, 



tliey yIeW about one pound ofwcd eotton per plant per annum; 
this when ginned, and cleaned produces from 5jr to 6 ounces of 
clean cotton wool. 

The Average contents of an ordinary pod, were 20 grains 
of wool and 40 of seed. 

2. The plants produced from the seeds that were procured 
direct from Cairo, and cultivated by the gentleman previously 
alluded to, began to show flowers in the sixth, and to ripen 
tlioir fruit in the seventh and eighth months. 

The soil on which they were grown was chiefly rocky, and 
composed of decaying granite. They were occasionally wa¬ 
tered, but received no manure or other care. 

When these plants were years old, tho produce was 
submitted to the local Agricultural Exhibition hold at Ching- 
lepntt in February 1859, and a prize of 100 Rupees was 
awarded for the specimen. 

The Remarks of the Committee on tho exhibition were as 
follows: “ This cotton was described as Egyptian, and bear¬ 
ing crops for 5, or 6 years, while it stood tho heat very well.” 

I frequently examined those plants; they were shrubby, well 
grown, and had from 12 to 15 lateral branches, and wore 
about 4 feet in height At an average there wero from 150 
to 200 hundred pods on each plant, and tho capsule contained 
20 grains of wool froo from seed. A 1st class medal was 
awarded to this gentleman at the Madras Exliibition of raw 
products for the same cotton. 

3. Seeds, once acclimated, wore sown in a small garden 
adjoining the above, ljplonging • to the road department; the 
soil is high dry and gravelly. Tho plants were occasionally 
watered but received no manure or other care. In April 
1861, I found 6 plants growing hero, they were about 3£ 
years old and were 4£ feet in height, shrubby, and having 
many branches. The stem at tho ground gave a circunifbr- 
' enee of 2 inches. In some the branching took place immediate¬ 
ly above tho root, and in ofliers 6 inches above it I 
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counted the empty capsules on two of these trees, and found 
150 on one and 170 on the other. 

The officer in charge of the place kindly handed over to me 
the produce of the season of the 6 plants, which was 3 lbs, 6 
ox, of seed cotton; this when picked clean and freed from seed 
yielded 18 ounces of lint or cotton wool. 

Four of the 6 plants were the chief producers, the other two 
were injured by cattle and produced but a few pods. 

The average weight of the contents of a pod were the same, 
20 grains of wool and 40 seed. 

On tho 1st June 1861 I had these plants cut down to 
within a foot of the ground. The first shower of rain brought 
out numerous shoots, the plants became extremely vigorous, 
and are now about 4-^ feet in height. The earth around their 
roots was dug up and some refuse straw and grass were buried 
around each plant to form manure, and they were occasionally 
watered. They began to flower early in September, and the 
cotter, began to be collected in December. The produce from 
4 of these plants, in March 1862, was four pounds of seed 
cotton, which after being ginned yielded lib, 12 ox of wool, 
and 2 lbs 4 ox of seed. The plants are still producing fruit. 

4. A native procured a few seeds from tho last mentioned 
place, and planted them in a piece of ground adjoining that 
belonging to the road department. This land is part of a 
garden where the soil is high, dry, and gravelly. 

The seeds were put, down about 3 years ago which may be 
said to be the age of the plants. Here I found, in May 1861, 
as many as 50 plants growing wild, and the place overrun with 
spear grass, and woods. 

They received no water, manure, or any other care. The 
plants appeared stunted, wore about three feet in height, hav¬ 
ing each only three or four thin branches, and a few scattered 
loaves. The produce was never gathered, but I found on 
some of them from 30 to 60 empty capsules; the cotton from* 
a fow pods I found gave an average of 16 grains to each, with 
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40 of seed. The wool was white, the staple vory ordinary 
and fibrous to the totfch and appearing crispy. 

5. In the garden of an officer here, there are two plants 
which woro raised from acclimated seed in 1857, those are 
now about 5 years old and were grown on a garden soil. The 
plants have grown out luxuriantly and were in April 1861, 9^ 
foot in height. Circumference of stem at the ground 7f of an 
inch and at the height of 14 inches, it branched into 3 divi¬ 
sions ; a little higher up it gave oil' 25 or 30 smaller divisions 
or branches. At this time 1 collected off these plants one pound 
of scod cotton, which was only a part ol' the crop, the gardener 
having made away with the rest. This pound of seed cotton, 
when ginned, yielded 5 oss. of clean cotton wool of a beautiful 
white colour and good staple, soft, and free from all harshness. 
No particular attention was given to these plants, but as they 
were grown in the vicinity of some vegetable beds, they came 
in for an occasional share of water, but no manure or other 
care was bostowed on them. 

These plants were cut to 9i inches abovo the ground in 
June 1861; in a very short time after numerous shoots began 
to appear. One of them was greatly sheltered in .a corner, and 
the shoots were entirely eaten up by catorpillers; it did not 
thrive but continues with only two small branches. The other 
throw out about 30 shoots and became quite luxuriant; it is 
now about 4^ feet in height and the produce this season, from 
this single plant, was 1 lb of cotton, which when ginned gave 
6 ounces of wool and 10 of seed, but the plant still continues 
to fruit. 

6. The late Collector of the district, J. Shubriek Esq., pro¬ 
cured Brazil cotton seed from Chingleputt which ho planted 
in January 1859 at lloshim Bag in Sydapet near tho banks 
of tho river, where there are at present nearly 200 plants. 
Each plant is 9 feet apart, the ground being about 8 chains. 
In 1860 they produced 15 pounds of cotton wool for the year. 
The plants woro, 1 believe, watered, at first twice a week; 
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subsequently once a week, and lastly once in 10 days. But 
during 1801 they received no water, or other care. 1 

The place was wild, overrun with couch and spear grass, and 
they were cut down in a very careless manner. When visited by 
me on the 17th September 18fil, I found that from the care¬ 
less manner in which cutting had been practised, the stems 
were injured, aud some of the wool slit up. The consequence 
was that a few of the plants wear doad, and the others had 
thrown out short shoofti, but these were sickly, and the planta¬ 
tion was nothing more than a copse. 

I again visited the garden on the 11th of December, the 
plants were still looking sickly, though some had a few flowers. 

7. In 185t>, tho late civil and Session’s Judge planted about 
an acre of land, with the Brazil Cotton, but unfortunaboly he 
selected his ground immediately under the bund of a large 
tank, and put down the seeds at a wrong time; so that they 
began to ripen their pods, about the time the rains commenced 
(in October) and much of the Cotton was not only injured 
but a large portion completely lost. Directly the Tank filled, 
the plantation was swamped, from the water in the tank 
oozing through aud under the bund, so that whilst tho tank 
continued to be finis filled the planution remained a swamp; 
the effect of this was that the plants degenerated into soft wood 
and succulent foliage and they attained a great size, becoming 1 
more like trees than shrubs: although some of them flowered 
pretty well, those did not all produce fruit, and the fruit which 
did form did not ripen, but fell oil' in an immature state, so 
that on the whole the crop of Cotton gathered was between 
oO and 40 lbs: tho experiment proved a failure, but 1 
have no doubt had the plants been cut down during the 
dry weather a fair crop might have gathered. Unfortun¬ 
ately I was out of the country at the time, and the 
gentleman on leaving the place, returned the land to the 

* I am indebted to V, Vurdaeharlos Esqre, Sheristadar, for this in¬ 
formation. 
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native from whom he had farmed it for 5 years: as soon as 
the natives took charge of the land, every cotton plant was 
extirpated and used as firewood. On my return therefore 1 
found not a vestige of the cotton plant remaining. 

8. On the 18th September I visited the People’s Park Ma¬ 
dras, where there arc about 100 Brazil cotton plants, which 
wore found growing wild, choked up with couch and other 
grass. The plants were small and sickly looking, the largest 
was not above 3 feet in height; most of tlfo leaves were decayed, 
nevertheless a few have flowers, and are likely to have benefit- 
ted from the rains that were then impending, lltli December, 
visitod Peoples’s Park and examined the whole of the Brazil 
plants. Excepting a few next to the superintendent’s quarters, 
they have not grown at all; since my last inspection, they 
have dropped the few flowers they had, and the plants are 
looking sick and withered, and the soil is overrun with rank 
grass &c. 

Some of the Bourbon plants on the western side are looking 
tolerably well, and are in flowor and fruit Here also the soil 
is overrun with grass, and the plants, in general, arc not very 
healthy ; they require to be kept free at least of weeds, even if 
no other culture be given them. 

9. 'Visited the Horticultural gardens at Madras on the 18th. 
‘September 1861, examined 100 plants of the Brazil cotton 

nicely grown. These plants were forming blossoms, have 
attained nearly 6 feet in height, and the stems were 6 or 8 
inches in circumference. They appearod to have formed much 
wood and leaves, as they were then only 6 months old. Said 
to have been cultivated since April last. 

The plants appear to have received ordinary care. 

11th. December, The plants appear to have run into wood 
and sap ; they are upwards of 8 feet in height, and are not 
quite so healthy in appearance; have a few flowers and pods 
on each, but nothing commensurate to their size. 

10. I visited a village on the coast 19 miles distant from 
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this, on the 23rd. February 1862 : hero 1 found, growing un¬ 
cultivated in a garden liodgo, 3 Brazil cotton plants; they were 
about 200 yards distant from the beach, and from the account 
of tho owner of the garden, 2 were about 5, and the third 
about 3 years old. These plants were covered with flower and 
fruit. They stood nearly 7 feet in height, and the stems, at the 
ground level of the 2 older ones, were in tho one 0, and in the 
other 8f inches in circumference. They had branched freely, 
and the cotton I then collected from them was 1-| oz of clean 
cotton wool, which was soft, free from harshness, and of a 
white colour; but nearly one half was soiled by insects, as 1 
took off several larva; from tho pods. Tho gardener told me 
that each plant yielded about 14 lb of seed cotton, which, tak¬ 
ing at an average, l he produce of each plant would have been 
aliout 8 oz of clean cotton wool per annum. 

Gosttgpium Barbadcuse. Variety, Bourbon cotton. Some 
acclimated seeds were brought from Bangalore in 1856 by a 
Mr. llaydon and planted at a village about 30 miles from 
this. The plants were intended to form a hedge on either side 
of a walk in his garden. In 1856 he submitted some of the 
produce of these plants at the local Agricultural Exhibition, 
held at Chingleputt in that year, for which he received a prize 
of 50 Rupees, The Committee of the Exhibition report as 
follows. The specimen of American Cotton, ( Bourbon ) very 
fair, and though the quantity sent was small, boing the produce 
of only a few plants, yet the^Committee consider that a reward 
would show that a value was attached to the article and might 
conduce to a further introduction of it in the district.” Thus 
encouraged, Mr. Haydon put down and raised about 100 
plants at the same placo. 

Following his example, Mr. Wakefield of the road depart¬ 
ment planted 100 frees in a garden adjoining the above. Some 
time after this Mr. H. was obliged, in consequence of the 
failure of his health, to leave the place. He loft this garden t» 
the care of a native, who not only unceremoniously cut down 
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the cotton plants for firewood, but allowed free ingress to 
cattle, which devoured those that had escaped the axe. The 
plan of sowing adopted by Mr. H. was that of sowing in 
ftirrows, the plants being about 6 inches apart from each 
other. They were watered, whilst plantlings, for about three 
months; after that time they received no care whatever. 
They thrived well, and from his account used to flower and 
fruit tliroughout the year, and the average produce of cotton 
wool was said to be 3 oz, per plant. 1 visited this place in June 
1861 to examine some plants which were said to be still there. 
I found a few of them alive, and these were flowering and 
bearing. There wore also a great number of the stumpy re¬ 
mains of those that were cut down. But in the garden ad¬ 
joining, belonging to tlio road department, about 150 plants 
were planted around a “ parterre” as a hedge, aud were iu a 
fair state of preservation. 1 counted, on most of them from 70 
to 100 pods; these were very small, but the staple of the wool, 
although soft and silky, appeared to be weak. The wool of a 
single pod averaged from 8 to 10 grains, and the seed 25 to 
30 gi’ains. 

A single plant attracted my attention; it was growing close 
to a bed of greens and appeared to have been blown down; 
aud as it laid on the ground it covered a space of about 5 feet 
in diameter. Tlio girth of the stem on the ground was 5) 
inches. It was covered with flowers anil young pods to the 
extent I should think of 500 and more. From this it was 
evident that the cotton plant benefittod by the water given 
to the bed of greens, and this accounts for its flourishing con¬ 
dition. The cotton from most of these plants was not collected, 
and evon the little gathered w r as carelessly thrown in a corner 
whete it was partly eaten up by white ants, atad rats. I found 
young plants growing all about the place, some upwards of a 
100 yards distant; these wore evidently blown over there from 
the parent plant, and the seeds grew spontaneously without 
any care. The soil all about hero is of strong binding gravel, 
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very hard to turn up. Mr. Haydon stated that during his time 
tins native weavers about the place readily purchased the cotton 
from him at 4 As. per pound. 

Gom/pinm Barbademe. Variety, New Orleans Cot,ten. In 
June 1861 I supplied the Revd. Mr. lianalioojum at Walla- 
jahbad with a small quantity of the above named soed recent¬ 
ly imported by Messrs. Line & Co. of Madras, which that 
gentleman put down in his garden among some country vege¬ 
tables. The seeds sprung up and fruited freely. When 1 
visited the place in December 1861, I found some half dozen 
plants about 2^ feet in height, thriving well and loaded with 
fruit; the pods wore unusually large, and the seed well cover¬ 
ed with wool; sometime after Mr. lianahoojum sent mo a part 
of the produce which was one pound of seed cotton, although 
the plants had not then ceased to fruit. The cotton wool when 
freed from seed amounted to 6£ oz and the seed to oz. 

In July 1861, I sent to Major Mitchell, who was temp- 
porarily residing at Sadras in the Chingleputt District, a few 
seeds of each of the New Orloans, Brazil, Bourbon and Coun¬ 
try cotton, which ho planted in a garden near the beach. 
The Country Cotton seeds grew' up on the 4th day, and those 
of the varieties botween the 8th. and 10th. days. They 
continued to be very healthy and vigorous for the first six 
weeks, when from the continued heat of the weather and 
the absence of rain they appeared to stop in their grow'th. 
But tho fall of rain revived them, and they sprung up quickly 
to the height of somo two feet, when they wore again checked 
by some goats having trespassed into tho garden. One of 
tho New Orleans plants was but slightly injured, and from 
this plant the Major shewed mo, on my having visited Sadras 
in February 1862, about 8 oz of soed cotton, which, though 
a pretty fair' sample, was not so fine, nor so long in tho 
staple as that produced at Chingleputt. He has since how¬ 
ever obtained a few larger bolls of a finer sample. Tho other 
varieties were much more vigorous but had not yet produced. 
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The soil was little bettor than bare sand, and the plants 
had the disadvantage of no manure and a scanty supply of 
water. There seems however evidence sufficient to prove that 
tlio Exotic plant will thrive even at Sadras with care and 
attention, and that the New Orleans is the earliest variety. 

YL The collection and preservation of the Cotton 
Wool &c. 

The fibres of the cotton wool como under the same category 
as woody fibres, and are found surrounding the seed; and 
although the resisting power of the cotton fibre is much below 
that of other fibres, yot its great usefulness has rendered it 
an important article of commerce. 

It will be necessary botore entering at once on this part 
of the subject of the Essay, to consider briefly the Physiologi¬ 
cal uses of the wool to tho plant itself; as well as into its 
microscopical and chemical structure. 

The physiology of the wool is at present ill understood, but, 
as far as we can learn from experiments, the wool seems to 
perform no important function until the fruit has ripened and 
burst its capsules by the separation of its valves, when the wool 
then becomes at once exposed to the rays of the sun, which 
absorbs its moisture. So that the wool, which up to this time 
had closely encased tho seed, is loosened by degrees, and by 
the time the seed itself is completely dry, it, with its attached 
wool, is separated, and being rendered light and buoyant by 
its downy spreading envelope, is carried by the wind to some 
distance from its parent plant, and as 1 have seen it sometimes, 
to the distance of a hundred yards or more, when unob¬ 
structed by trees &c. The analogue of this exists in the tribes 
of the Storculaccae and Aselepiadaeese, but more particularly 
in the latter, and bettor illustrates the peculiarity from tho 
seeds being smaller, flatter, and lighter. I have watched these 
feathored seeds, carried out of sight as they floated along in the 
air, like miniature balloons, descrying one of the innumerable 
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instances of the jxwer and wisdom of the .Creator, in dispers¬ 
ing and covering the land with fruitfulness. 

Structure of the Cotton Wool. 

On examining a Cotton pod soon after the ovary has been 
impregnated (which is known by the change in colour and 
the fading of the petals, or flower leaves, or corolla) it is found 
to contain a number of seeds according to its particular variety. 
If a single seed be separated and examined by the naked eye 
nothing is visible; but when seen through the microscope, it 
is found covered with a villous coat, formed apparently of 
elongated cells joined end to end. These arc filled with sap. 
The young seed itself is somewhat pear shaped, and resembles, 
in miniature, some of the China candied fruits with the frosted 
crystals of sugar covering it. On letting out the contents of a 
single cell, it is found to consist of granular cells, containing 
a centro-latoral nucleus. On examining a pod between 3 and 
4 weeks old, the seed still retains somewhat of its pyriform 
shape and appears quite shaggy. The fibres, tapering to a point 
at. their free end, resemble hollow cylindrical tubes filled with 
fluid, and vary in length; and on submitting a single fibre, com¬ 
pressed between pieces of glass, to the microscope, the flattened 
surfaces become distinctly visible. Again, on substituting a 
mature fibre before it gets dried, the filament is found to con¬ 
sist of tubular hairs, which arc now quite cylindrical. After 
the dehiscence of the mature capsule, by the contraction and 
separation of its valves, the wool becomes dry from exposure. 
A filament now placed under the microscope is found to resem¬ 
ble a flattened piece of tape twisted upon itself, and apparently 
formed of an extremely thin and transparent membrane, 
interspersed with dark granular matter, which, after a certain 
time, disappears in some of the varieties. 

Composition of Cotton. The wool of the cotton is but a 
slight modification of woody fibre, and is composed of Carbon, 
Hydrogen and Oxygen ; their exact proportions have not been 

l 
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ascertained, but in all its essential chemical properties it 
agrees with ordinaiy woody fibres. The filaments when of supe¬ 
rior quality are of a fine texture and silky softness. 

If of inferior quality, the texture is harsh and feels some¬ 
what crisp. 

Chemical Characteristics. 


1-188. 

New Orleans Sp. Gr. 
1-165. 

Bourbon cotton 8p. 
Gr. 1-110. 


The specific gravity of cotton wool is 1-188,—the wool is 

Brazil cotton Sp. Gr. tasteless, and destitute of smell. The 
fibre is insoluble in water, Alcohol, 
sether, fixed and volatile oils, and vege¬ 
table acids: dilute Alkaline leys have 
no perceptible action on cotton, but 
when very strong, and assisted by a sufficient degree of heat, 
they dissolve it. In combination with Nitric and Sulphuric 
Acids, it forms the explosive material known as “gun cotton” 
which is employed in the manufacture of Collodion. Cotton 
has a strong affinity for some of the earths, especially Alumina. 
Henco this substance is used as a mordant to fix colours on 
cotton. Iron stains cotton a yellow colour, and the stain, 
unless recent, cannot be removed by Alkalies or soap. Oxide 
of tin also combines with cotton; consequently it is frequently 
used as a mordant. 

Cotton wool readily unites with Tannic acid and forms a 
yellow or brown compound. Nitric acid, when assisted by 
heat, decomposes cotton wool, forming Oxalic acid. Sulphuric 
acid chars it; Chlorine gas bleaehos it, and probably alters and 
dissolves it whon applied in a concentrated state. Cotton 
wool is extremely combustible and bums with a clear, lively 
flame. When distilled it yields a small quantity of oil but 
no Ammonia. 

Composition of the Cotton plant. 

On the 16th June 1861, with the view of ascertaining the 
composition of a cotton plant, a five year old plant of the 
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Brazil variety, was selected for experiment. It was grown 
in a garden soil but had received no particular culture, the 
height of the plant was 9 feot 2\ inches. It was cut 9J inches 
above the soil, girth of stem 7f inches. The stem dividod 
into 3 branches at the height of 2 feet from the ground. 
Circumference of each division of the plant 6 inches. 

Weight of the plant .. .lbs. oz. 

Woody part of the stem. .. .. .. 9 

Twigs, leaves, flowers and pods.. 7 6£ 

Total, 16 15£ 

Tho plant was cut np after this, and the leaves twigs &c. 
were enclosed in a calico bag, and the wood tied into a bundle 
and dried in the sun thoroughly, and on the 30th July 1861 
again weighed, when their weight was found to be. 

lbs. oz. 

Woody parts of stem. .. . 4 8 

Twigs, leaves, flowers, and pods .. .. 3 1 

Total, 7 9 

The dried wood, leaves &c. were now placed in a new clean 
earthen pot and thoroughly incinerated on tho same day, and 
the ash that remained weighed 8 Ounces. 

Percentage of composition of plant .. lbs. oz. 

Water, .. .. .. .. .. 9 6J 

Organic matter, ...^ .. .. ..7 1 

Ash... .. .. .« .. .*,,8 

• -- 

Total, 16 15± 

Specific gravity of the ash at a temperature of 80° was 4. 
242. Not having the necessary Chemical apparatus &c. I 
engaged the services of J. Mayer Esq. Professor of Chemis¬ 
try at the Medical College Madras, to conduct tho analysis of 
tho cotton plants, whose report I append to this Essay. 



Another experiment was made with the following plants which 1 ha\e here tabulated. 
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These plants were in flower and fruit when takou up, and 
were grown in a gravelly soil. 

The experiment was carefully conducted in the manner 
detailed above. 


Percentage of Composition of Plants. 


Variety of Cotton plants. 
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Collection of the Cotton Wool. 


Some eare is necessary in passing between the different 
rows of plants wljen the cotton is being collected. As soon 
as the fruit begins toripon and burst, and exposing the cotton 
in its colls, a few women should be engaged to gather it, 
and from tliree to five acres is a fair days work for ono 
woman. The cotton should be picked, either by drawing out 
the woolly seed from the open capsulos with the thumb and 
fore finger, and it readily separates from each cell, or by 
cutting the capsule off the plant, and leaving tho extraction 
of tho wool to be performed subsequently. 

In extracting the wool from tho capsule, the soiled cotton 
can at once be separated, and it will perhaps save trouble 
subsequently and prevent the necessity of going over the 
wool again; but by tho former mode of gathering, empty 
husks or capsules are left on the plant, the result of whicll 
is that the twigs generally dio away with the husk, and by 
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its remaining so prevent the plant from forming other flower 
buds. This is of course a great disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the capsules aro cut away with a good pruning knife 
at the time the pods are collected, and the plant is left unin¬ 
commoded, whilst at the same time by this moderate pruning, 
if I may so term it, the plant is much benefitted. Now flower 
shoots begin to push, close to the extremities which have thus 
been cut off. When the cotton has been brought into the 
house the wool can be drawn from the capsules, removing 
the soiled from tho cloan portion; and if, at the same timo, 
the wool be opened out, it will favour its diying and render 
easy tho subsequent operation of ginning, or using the Cliurka, 
to separate the wool from the seed. 

Whilst the wool is being loosened out it will not take much 
timo to rid it of any extraneous matter. I have found that 
a woman will extract tho wool from the cut capsules, separate 
that which is soiled, loosen the wool gonorally, and free it 
of foreign matter, at tho rate of noarly 100 pounds of seed 
cotton in a day of 10 hours; and I have also found tho plan 
of cutting the pods off the plant the best. A few trained 
women should alone enter tho plantation for this purpose, and 
made strictly aware that they are to use every caution whilst 
working, and that tho plants on either side be not wantonly 
injured as they pass onward; and that those wliich have be¬ 
come intorwovon aro to bo carefully disentangled to enable 
them to pass by without any injury to the plant. 

Each woman should havo bags made of some coarse cloth, 
or what is better a wide basket carried on tho head of another, 
into which the pods should be thrown as they are taken off, 
and as the basket becomes full, it should be emptied into tho 
storehouse, or other suitable place. 

Should the plan of removing tho cotton from the cells of 
tho pod bo adopted, bags made of cloth would be the best. 
Each woman should havo two bags, one slung on each shoulder; 
tho one to receive the clean, and the other the soiled cotton. 
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As soon as the capsules begin to burst arrangements should 

bo made for collection. The best time to do so would be the 

# 

afternoon, the later the bettor. About tho same hour every 
day, partios should be sent into the plantation to bring away all 
tho open pods; if this be not done, the heavy dews at night 
are likely to injuro and soil the wool; and especially when 
there aro indications of rain tin's should never be neglected 
for a single day, as tho dry wool is apt to absorb moisture, 
and is thus not only likely to become soiled, but also weakened 
from tendency to disorganization of tho fibre. 

As soon as the pods are brought into tho storehouse, 
which should bo a largo clean and airy building, they should 
be spread out, and either then, or when less work is on hand, 
a few children should be engaged to separate tho wool from 
tho capsules, in doing which, clean should bo separated 
from tho soilotl. Tho wool must be woll opened out from tho 
seod, and any foreign matter that may be present should be 
removed, and the cotton, thus cleaned, sot loosely aside on a 
loft, which should bo erected all round the inner part of tho 
house. The empty shells should bo thrown into the dung 
pit to form manuro. 

Should tho plan of only extracting the wool from the cap¬ 
sules on the plant bo adopted; whilst the operation of separat¬ 
ing the eloan from tho soiled wool is being practised the wool 
on each seed should bo loosened out to favour its drying tho 
sooner, as well as to facilitate the subsequent ginning; these 
when brought into the house should be spread on tho lofts 
to dry. . 

The cotton wool in the lofts should be turned over every 
two or three days, or if the weather should not be windy it 
might bo laid out to dry in tho sun by spreading it on some 
of the ordinary country mats, or in the absenco of such, if 
tho ground is well swept and covered ovor with a thick mix¬ 
ture of eowdung which is generally used by the natives, it will 
answer very well. 
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Ginning or freeing tlie Cotton of Seeds. 

1 have no experience in any of tlie patent cotton cleaning 
machines. The Indian Ohurka is what I have used myself 
and soon used elsewhere. The cost of one I had constructed 
at Chingleputt was two rupees, and with this instrument a 
woman will clean from 30 to 40 pounds of seed cotton in a 
day of 10 hours, whereas she can only pick from 4 to 5 
pounds with the hand during that time. I find no difficulty 
in cleaning any of the varieties of cotton with the Ohurka ; 
when New Orleans or any other particular kind is used the 
only requisite is to see that the seeds are thoroughly dry, so as 
to crae.’v between the teeth bofbr. being submitted to flic 
Ohurka. 

Some of the lately introduced cotton gins would no doubt 
bo the be*t, but these should be of so simple a construction 
that any native blacksmith might be able <o '•optur them when 
out of order; otherwise the names will not bring it, into 
general use. 

The ginning should he carried out in a place protect ’ 
from currents of wind. A good large room, well aired, would 
be the host, and the cotton that has been ginned should he 
placed on lofts erected for the purpose. 

By having a good airy room for a store house the cotton 
wool will be preserved, and the fibres will dry thoroughly. If 
this be not attended <o some portions of the cotton wool is apt 
to become discoloured. 

Packing. With reference to packing the cotton, a screw 
press would no doubt be the best, and one of these should be 
introduced into every cotton district; or in the absence of 
such, tlie present mode of compressing the wool by the weight 
of a few coolies might be practised. But attention to cleanli¬ 
ness must bo strictly adopted. The coolies should not be 
allowed to onter the store without having previously dusted 
their feet 
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ofB50 lbs each, and the weight of the bale should invariably 
be fixed at this rate : at present I believe the bale constitutes 
in Calcutta 300 lbs., in Madras 300 lbs., and in Bombay 392 
lbs. 

The bagging should well cover the bale, and the scams 
should be properly closed so that no part of the cotton be left 
exposed. The cotton will now be ready for export to the coast, 
and from thence to the English or other market to which it is 
intended to be sent. 

In estimating the value of a cotton plantation, purely ns a 
commercial speculation, it becomes necessary that the other 
products which it is capable of yielding should not tie lost 
sight of. 

With ibis object 1 shall now briefly consider the value of 
cotton seed, oil, f ibre an.' ivool. 

The .eel.-., ‘rom the Indian .'ar:-a\ in parti- 
. 'tl.ir, arc largely used in [mi.a to feed cattle, uwe especially 
‘‘■i tg'ii bullocks and miteh tews, in quantities varying from 
si i > lbs. one ■ a day. The seeds are merely stooped in 
eater and placed before the animals. 

In the foreign variety the seed, owing to the te-t.a orcoicr- 
.ng of the seed being leathery, and when thoroughly dry be¬ 
coming very hard, cattle refuse to cat it, and it does not pos- 
-'s< the saccharine flavour of the Indian varieties; conse¬ 
quently cattle do not relish it at first, hut when they become 
ac o si i imod to its use they partake of it equally as well as of 
ilio indigenous varieties. But the Exotic seed requires 
to be bruised in either a grinding or pounding mill previous 
to being steeped in water. This plan should be invariably 
adopted with every variety of the foreign cotton seorl when in¬ 
tended as fodder for cattle. 

Oil. Cotton seed is known to produce oil. Tho process 
of extraction consists in first cleaning the seeds, and freeing 
them as much as possible of the wool and Fuzz that are still 
found adbeiittg to thesm * Thev are then dried in tiro sun fon 
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a couple of days ; afterwards pounded in a mill; formed into 
cakes ; passed into canvass bags prepared for tlie purpose, and 
then submitted to the pressure of a powerful screw press. 

The following are the results:— 

20 lbs. of Brazil cotton seed produced 2 ounces of oil, which 
was of a very dark brown colour, neither acrid nor viscid, 
having a smell rather similar to the common lamp oil, with a 
slight oily taste. Specific gravity 0.9237. Half an ounce of this 
oil, with a cotton wick one inch long, weighing one grain, 
was burned in a wine-glass. It gave out a good bright yellow 
flame, but was slightly smoky, and continued to bum for 30 
minutes. 1 believe that if the oil was clarified it would be 
entirely free of smoke, and it would make it as clear as the 
best Gingeolic oil. 

10 lbs. of Bourbon cotton seed produced 2 ounces of oil, 
which was a shade lighter in colour, but in other respects the 
same as that of the Brazil; specific gravity 0.9237 ; when 
burned in the quantity and way detailed above it lasted one 
hour. The smoko, if any, was scarcely perceptible, and the 
flame was bright and luminous. 

10 lbs. of the New Orleans cotton seed produced 4 ounces 
of oil, which was of a light, brown colour, limpid, and clearer 
than either of the others ; specific gravity 0.9237, and when 
burned in exactly the same way as the other two kinds of oil, 
it lasted one hour and six minutes, giving a good bright flame 
and entirely free from smoke &c. Thus it will be seen that 
the oil, from the New Orleans cotton seed, is the best in every 
respect; yielding double the quantity of oil to that produced 
by the Bourbon, and nearly six times as much as .that of the 
Brazil. 

It may be safely calculated that the produce of each of those 
oils might have been |rds greater than the result obtained, 
imich has boon absorbed by the canvass bags ; but when ex¬ 
pressed in large quantities the product would doubtless be 
much more abundant was the process to be tried on a more 
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extensive scale; whereas in the experiment with small quan¬ 
tities the pressure is not so great, and consequently much was¬ 
tage occurs. 

I am indebted to Messrs day and Co. of Madras, for carry¬ 
ing out these experiments for me at my expense. 

I fully beliovo that oil of the kind described above, from 
either of the varioties of cotton seed, would bring from 250 to 
300 Its. the Ton in the English market. I find in the Juries 
Reports of tho Madras Exhibition for 1855, that 8,090 hundred 
weights of Indian cotton seed oil was exported from Madras 
in 1852 and 53. In the Northern circars the average price of 
tho scor, which is equivalent to 2 tbs., sells at 2£ annas. 

Medical 1‘ropertv‘x. The young shoots and pods of tho cotton 
plants arc used as f Demulcents and Emollients. From their 
rfiucilaginous nature they are very soothing in their effects. 

A Decoction of the plant is in great repute among the 
Natives as a fomentation in wounds and braises. Tho wool 
has long been employed with good effect in surgical dress¬ 
ings, more especially in burns of tho skin ; the principal use 
being that of protecting the injured part from the irritation 
caused by the action of tho air when it is applied in thin 
layers, one oi or the other, and retained by tho application 
of bandages. 

Cotton wool impregnated with nitre or chlorate of potash has 
been employed as a Moxa. Cotton cloth is well suited for cloth¬ 
ing in an Indian climate from its preserving an uniformity of 
the tomparaturo and readily absorbing moisture from the skin. 

The oil, which is both nutrient and omollient, is extremely 
useful in .frictions and Embrocations; its effects are great 
in softening and relaxing tho skin, and it would mako a capi¬ 
tal application for tho hair. It is also recommended for 
freckles. 

Cotton fil/rc. Tho fibre of tho cotton plant is prepared by 
gathering tho plants, when cutting down has been practised 
on a plantation, after the fruiting season is over, and tying 
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tliom in proportionate sized bundles for steeping in water 
from 3 to 5 days; after which time, they should be taken out, 
untied, and each plant beaten on a piece of board with a 
wooden mallet, so as to loosen the. bark from the wood ; care 
should be taken that, whilst beating, the bark is not broken 
through, as that is likely to injure the fibres. 

After being beaten the plants should again be put under 
wator for another 3 or 5 days, .according to oircumstances, 
when the fibre will be found looso enough to be easily sepa¬ 
rated by the fingers. The fibres should then be gathered, 
washed in clean water, tied up into sheaves, and driod in the 
shade; but they should bo placed out in the dew for a few 
nights to bleach or to improve the colour. The fibres are 
now found to be of a light brown colour, though this in a 
great measure will depend on the time the plant has been mf- 
der water; as should it have been kept longer than was really 
necessary, the colour will have become dark brown and even 
approaching to blackness. The fibre would lie extremely ser¬ 
viceable as cordage, and when prepared with care might with 
advantage be used for textile fabrics. Half an ounce of the 
fibres, twisted into a cord j-* of an inch in thickness and 2 
feet, in length, boro a strain of 09 lb 2 oz ere it broke. 

Dr. ltoyle gives the comparative strength of cotton fibre and 
coif as follows:— 

Coir,. 224 

Cotton,. t .340 

Cotton wood. From the experiments which have already 
been explained in another part'of this Essay, it will he seen 
that a single plant produces 8 ounces and upwards of wood, 
according to its age. Although the wood never attains any 
very great size for useful or ornamental purposes, it is found 
to be tolerably tough and close grained, hut very fight As 
common .firewood it burns remarkably well. In an axpori- 
lnent conducted by me, I find that £ pound of the dried wood'of 
the Brazil cotton was sufficient to raise 2 lbs. of water to boiling 
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point 2 12° F. and tbs. of wood was sufficient to cook 116. 
of tlio ordinary rieo with 8 tbs. of water, so as to fit it for food. 

X)il cake. The cake obtained from the cotton seed is of a 
light brown colour, and contains large portions of the testa, 
or covering of tho seed. It does not cake well, crumbling 
into powder by pressure of the fingers. It has an insipid, 
mawkish taste, and will make good fodder for cattle, or may 
be converted into excellent manure. For animals unaccus¬ 
tomed to its use it should be slightly sweetened for the first 
few days, after which it will be relished by them as food. I 
find that my mileli Cows and Btili'aloes require no coaxing, 
they greedily oat tho oil cake from foreign seed when placed 
before them. As manure it is a first rate article; in 'some 
countries the cotton seed itself is used as such, but hi this 
ease it takes a long time for the seeds to rot and get in¬ 
corporated with- tho soil. Whereas the oil cake is a better 
preparation, as it is better fitted to combine with the soil 
at once, supplying it to a great extent with a part of the 
organic matter that had been withdrawn from the soil by 
tins cotton plant itself. 1 could not do better than give- here 
tho analysis of tlije oil cake which l)r. Hoyle gives in his 
work on cotton culture in India at page 157, said to be by 


Dr. Anderson, Chemist to tho Highland Society. 


Water 

11*10 

Oil.-. 

9*08 

Sugar .. ••J . 

10*70 

Albuminous compounds.* * 

~ 

(Nitrogen—3*95) 

24*69 

Ash *. .. . a . . . ■ .. 

5*64 

The ash is said to contain, 


Silica, 

1*32 

phosphates.. 

2*19 

aSxcess of Phosphoric acid • .. 

0*15 


Dl? ltoylo states that by comparing theso results with thosjp 
of the linseed cake, he finds that the cotton cake possesses 
very considerable nourishing or alimentary properties. 
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To the Acting Secretary Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Bengal. 

Dear sir, — l have much pleasure iu sending you the accom¬ 
panying papers as supplemental to the Cotton Essay in which I 
have briefly detailed the produce of cotton per acre, also the state 
of my experimental plants up to the present time. 

I also send copies of correspondence between myself, the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, and the Manchester Cotton Supply 
Association, in which the quality and value of the cotton grown by 
me arc given. 

I regret much to state that Professar Mayer has not * been able 
to complete the analysis for me, although he stipulated with me 
and undertook the analysis which he hoped to finish in a month or 
six weeks, but unforeseen events having taken up his time he has 
not been able to do so. I am sorry for this, however I sent dupli¬ 
cate samples to the Manchester Cotton Supply Association who 
have promised to try and get the analysis effected if possible. Here 
also accidental delay was occasioned, iu consequence of an over¬ 
sight on the part of the Conicapaly of the Honorary Agents 
(through whom I sent the soils &c.v f or transmission) not having 
forwarded the ashes and soils with'the sample cottons in May last; 
but I believe they have since been forwarded, and it is possible 
an early analysis may be thus obtained. 

The gentleman 1 wrote to on. the subject of insects was Dr. 
Baird of the British Museum. Unfortunately that gentleman, in 
consequence of family bereavements, was long out^ of London, and 
only in June last I received a reply which was not satisfactory, nor 
did it contain the needed information. 

Government have purchased the seeds offered them and have 
hftd them distributed. 
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1 hive since May last distributed nearly another hundred pounds 
of seed. Several natives have applied to me for seed and informa¬ 
tion, which I have freely given, and I am using my best efforts to 
encourage and extend the cultivation as much as possible. 

I have also received several applications for seed and infor¬ 
mation on the subject of cotton from the Mysore country, with all 
of which I have readily complied. 

In submitting the whole correspondence on the quality and 
value of cotton, I leave it to your Society to decide as to what por¬ 
tions of it should be published with the Essay as an Appendix, and 
how much of it should be omitted. 

Dr. Hunter has furnished the drawing of the cotton plants, but 
having submitted them for the inspection of His excellency the 
Governor they have not been returned as yet; they are in the 
possession of Mr. Sim the Secretary to Government who is just now 
away on leave to the Neelgherries and will not return until the 2nd 
Instant. As soon as he returns Dr. Hunter promises to get the 
drawings apd send them to me for transmission to you. The draw¬ 
ings have been elaborately finished and are the size of this pencil 
sketch, which I now submit, of the Religious cotton. They are 
very nicely colored and I hope will prove acceptable as an addition 
to the Essay. With reference to my letter of the 29 October 1862, 
should you think it would be safer to do so, please send the medal 
&c. awarded to me through the medium of the Madras Government. 

I am Sir, 

Madras : yours very truly, 

6 th October , 1862. John Shortt. 

Supplemental to the Cotton Essay. 

The Cotton Essay was closeif on the lit of April 1862, when, in 
consequence of all the varieties continuing in fruit, I was unable 
to determine the produce per acre. I am now desirous of continuing 
such information as 1 can give up to the present time, as also the 
results of the experiments, not confining himself to those detailed 
in the Essay, but going over the several plots. On taking a gene¬ 
ral average from these I find that the produce of the Brazil cotton 
as a garden culture was 185tt>s of clean cotton wool per acre, afld 
130fts as a field culture. 
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The produce of the Bourbon is much larger 215Hjs as a garden 
culture and 170 as a field culture. 

The produce of the New Orleans was 150 fts as a garden and 
lOOfts as a field culture. 

From this it will be observed that the Bourbon variety is the 
greatest producer, accounted for, in a (peat measure, by the plants 
continuing to produce throughout the year. 

Although the Brazil appears the most hardy plant in some res¬ 
pects, yet it seems to suffer most from change of seasons and the 
ravages' of insects. 

The New Orleans stands next in its liability to suffer from atmos¬ 
pheric vicissitudes and the ravages of insects, and the Bourbon is 
the least affected by the causes that injure the other varieties. 

, Since February last I have given up irrigating the garden culture of 
the different varieties, and have done nothing beyond keeping them 
free from weeds &c. and although the monsoon failed and a severe 
drought was experienced in the station, nearly all the wells in the 
place having run dry and great scarcity of wafer being felt, the 
Brazil and Bourbon varieties continued to look extremely well and 
were covered with dark green foliage. 

"The Brazil ceased to fruit very early, but the Bourbon continued 
to'do so, whilst the New Orleans, although looking dry and withered, 
oeritinued to put forth occasional flowers and to ripen their fruit, 
this wool of which was short in staple and rather harsh. 

Two full grown eocoanut trees in their immediate vicinity died 
in Consequence of the drought, but none of the cotton plants seem 
to have suffered in this way; their' evergreen and healthful appear¬ 
ance contrasted pleasantly with the &Vy and faded aspect, of the 
iferious shrubs and trees abound, and} their dark green glossy foliage 
llfcs^quite refreshing to the eye in "the midst of the surrounding 
aridity, 

iadvantage of the first shower of rain that fell in the begin¬ 
ning df August and had the plants pruned. As the Brazil was the 
largest aheobjgpd the plants weire greater in number than the others, 
I divided three batches, the first I cut down to within 

pnp foot of tjuBl, the 2nd to within 3 feet, and the third I merely 
stopped thtdf^owtli by pinching away theirtops and removing 
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straggling branches. The Bourbon were covered with blossoms and 
fruit, so I merely stopped their growth and removed Straggling 
branches. 

The New Orleans I topped at the height of 2 feet from the soil 
and cut their branches around at about 6 inches from the main 
stem, and the earth around each variety was loosened, weeds exter¬ 
minated, and they were dressed with rotten stable manure. 

Iu the course of a fortnight the plants were quite bushy with 
shoots. The 3rd division of the Brasil that were stopped are shdw-. 
ing flower buds here and there. 

The Bourbon are now ripening their fruit which is in course of 
being collected, whilst fresh flowers are appearing. 

The New Orleans are loaded with flower and fruit. 

It is possible that should the rains set in heavily some damage 
may be done, nevertheless I am in hopes of gathering in an early 
winter crop as I have made the plants as Snug as possible. 

John. Shortt. m. d., f. t ,. s, 
m. r. c. p. x.. &c., &c., ZiUah Surgeon. 

Chingleput. 

October. 1862. 

Explanation of Abreviations used in the Cotton Essay. 

Part II Cotton yielding plants, under head Gossypium Accurai- 
natum, the Invalid officer alluded to is Captain Templer of the Mad¬ 
ras Invalids. 

Under the head “Observations” whcreever C comes means, 
“ Chingleput.” 

Para no 3. The engineer jffieer alluded to is Lieut. Basted Aott. 
District Engineer, D. P. W. dhould be entered in a foot note, vf" 
Para no 5 Alludes to the'garden of W. Domdeswell Esqre late 
Civil and Sessions judge Chingleput. 

Para 7. Late Civil and Sessions Jndge means W. Domdeswell 
Esqre. 

Goasypiwn Barbadcn.se. 

Para l Where comes Mr. H—means Mr. Haydon a pe n s ione d 
Drummer, The village alluded to is “ Terupagooly” in the <flug 
of Conjeveram, Chingliput District. 





